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HOW TO DEVELOP THE RESOURCES OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Lixs many viceroys who have gone before him, 
Lord Dalhousie is sorely pressed to find resources for 
the inevitable expenses of his government. He has 
not reduced the army like his predecessor, but he has 
anticipated the usual furlough season, and three hun- 
dred men per regiment are sent on leave of absence 
st the only time of year when the climate admits of 
soldierly instructions. The army is thus rendered 
comparatively inefficient, both for the present and the 
fature—for the future, by the total suspension of 
discipline throughout a third of the entire force for a 

or thereabouts; and for the present, by the di- 
minished numbers in those countries where war and 
conquest have been lately so rife, and where, if we are 
to believe newspaper reports, there is still an uneasy 
sensation of unrest and unsettlement. By these 
measures, however, the noble Marquis will save about 
three shillings a-month on each man—a very large sum 
in the East, so rich in fabulous wealth, and in reality so 
poor. It would be unjust to attribute this saving to 
penurious policy or to want of foresight. His lord- 
ship is probably better informed than any one else on 
the political position of British India, and past expe- 
rience would lead us to rely much upon his judgment. 
We believe, however, that he has acted chiefly from ne- 
cessity. For some time past the exchequer has been 
ina state of chronic malady. Wars have followed 
wars. Governors, breathing peace over brimming |/i 
bumpers in the Hall of Lead, have, on their arrival in 
the East, in rapid and continuous succession, buckled 
on their armour and increased the debt. To soldier- 
ing civilians, or soldiers tired of war, it was all aiike. 
Each told the same tale, and made the same fair pro- 
mises, with similar results in every case. The speeches || are 
of governors, and the credit of Government, under- 
went the same kind of process. They were both 
stretched to meet the inevitable but unforeseen course 
of events. Indian Finance is not a taking subject; 
and the wisdom of Parliament would seem to have 

that once in twenty years is amply sufficient 

for vulgar eyes to scan the penetralia of our Eastern 
ion. The public naturally follow the ex- 
ample of the Senate; and, except after a flourish of 
trumpets for a victory, a dirge for a disaster, or an 
 aarwre about a monopoly which may interfere with 
interests of the trading classes in our great 
ire salen ole sight of mer which 
do not immediately concern it. Let us abjure, there- 


fore, for the present, all elaborate statistics, and rest 
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satisfied with a few plain facts requiring no financial 
talent to master, but directly on every indi- 
vidual connected with India, as well as upon the inte- 
rests of that vast country itself. It may be broadly 
stated, without fear of contradiction, that the Indian 
expenditure exceeds the revenue by considerably more 
than a million annually. Government, in spite of 
Lord Hardinge’s clippings and parings, could never get 
a credit balance. The attempt was made to borrow, 
which did not succeed, owing to the terms held out. 
For nearly three years, there has now been a standing 
open loan, to which subscriptions have only come by 
driblets ; consequently, the unsatisfied wants of Go- 
vernment have seriously injured both fund-holders and 
traders, the former having appeared as an unsue- 
cessful borrower in the money market for so long a 
period, the price of money has been unnaturally kept 
up, and that of all sorts of securities in like manner 
depressed. It is needless to dwell upon the results 
to commerce, for which the heads of Government have 
so much to answer. The experiment, we believe, has 
never been made in India, of contracting with capi- 
talists for the whole sum wanted, and leaving them to 
make or lose by their . The custom in that 
country is to keep a loan open, till it is filled by small 
but numerous subscriptions at par, for the per centage 
offered in the public a water ned oy The consequence 


well as private ones, are depreciated in the interval, 
to the damage of the ancient holders. In a 
of bureaucratic tendencies, where the ruling 
are absolutely supreme, the public voice 

that of the sixth age of man, which “ pi 
whistles” in its sound, these matters are 
account of. What commerce is in England, 
of administration are in India. To meet 
rous demands of the one, and the polite wi 
other, is the object of the respective 
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lower than those of the East. If transferable, 
ith divi payable at the offices of the Company, 
a stock would be popular enough, and £200 of 
it would only be a trifle lower than India stock.* 
done after the European fashion, through Roths- 
id and others, with a London issue, the Indian 

would not be inconverienced, and the com- 
of both countries, but of India in particular, 
would gain a considerable advantage. The loan 
— by Lord Hardinge has been unavoidably con- 

med by the present governor. Small efforts may 
be traced also, in apparently insignificant acts of 
council, to ease the State at the cost of the individual. 
For instance, a draft act has appeared for levying tolls 
on the highways, extraordinary powers being vested in 
the district magistrates to enforce payment. In the 
provisions of this act we see how a distressed ex- 
chequer, acting upon the nerves of a practical states- 
man, will cause him to forget the cherished maxims 
of his political existence, as well as the customs and 
the habits of thought prevailing among the people he 
is called upon to govern. 

Great praise was justly bestowed on the late Gover- 
nor-General for his abolition of transit duties, which 
had so long obstructed the internal commerce of India. 
Bat now, what is in some measure equivalent to a 
transit duty is about to be imposed under another 
name, and extended to all the poor cultivators, who, 
from the situation of their villages, may be under the 
necessity of using the Government high road. It has 
been quite forgotten by the proposers of this English 
tax, that, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 

stations, there are no carriages and horses 
of luxury, and that the toll proposed will fall almost 
exclusively on the trader and the agriculturist. That 
it will be much evaded, should the draft act become law, 
there can be no manner of doubt; and that the col- 
lection will cause considerable oppression of the poor 
and defenceless travelling trader by impudent and cor- 
rupt native officials, all who know India, and the 
character, habits, and importance of Indian official 
underlings, will be ready to admit. 

By some, perhaps, this proposal of the Eastern 
ruler may appear a trifle. We must differ from them. 
It appears to us the last effort of a thoroughly wearied 
mind, which has wasted its best energies in striving to 
restore the exhausted Indian exchequer. The noble 
Marquis looks at the army with a wistful eye. He 
tampers with the establishment, but he dares not re- 
duce it. The civilians, though very well paid, are few 
in number, and there is not a sufficiency of them for 
the now widely-extended territories. Any increase of 
the direct tax on the land is out of the question. It 
would lead only to depopulation. The maxims of the 
day, and the imperial policy, protect the province from 
an augmentation of custom dues. What, then, is 
to be done? The extensive measures adopted by 
Government, with reference to irrigation by means of 
tanks and canals, and in regard to the navigation of 
the great rivers, though by no means adequately ap- 
preciated in this country, cannot, with the exception 
of two or three great canals already completed, pro- 
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duce financial results for some time to come, extent 
in the way of drains. The returas, though ulti 
certain, are stifl merely in prospective. In the mean. 
time, the Governor-General languishes for want of 
supplies, and improvements are impeded which woylg 
otherwise be advanced. 

There must be something wrong in principle, and 
we believe that something wrong to be the 
of an attempt to assimilate the interest rates of money 
in England and her Eastern provinces, by the mis. 
take of applying for loans when there is great def. 
ciency of capital, instead of seeking them when it is 
abundant, even to overflowing. It is not for us ty 
repeat trite maxims on the impossibility of a true ego. 
nomy existing, where a yearly deficit is met by shift. 
ing expedients, and a compelled thongh unwilling 
neglect of natural resources. The Indian Government 
has ever been alive to these resources. Its mercantile 
origin and commercial affinities have never allowed them 
to fall into oblivion; yet it has always been checked 
by the want of capital, the load of debt, the habits 
of seeking for assistance in a country which is very 
poor, and is now cursed by a system of drainage of 
wealth affecting every corner of the land. This drain. 
age is effected by the thousands of Englishmen who 
come to India for a time, to obtain a competence, 
and then to carry away their savings. It is indeed 
a case of absenteeism, against which no country can 
bear up and flourish. Englishmen never settle in 
India. They are but sojourners in the land, living in 
the hope of making a fortune, which they shall spend 
at home. It matters not whether the fortune be made 
by planting indigo, or by commerce, or come to the ex- 
official of the honourable Company in the shape of 
pension; it is in every case remitted to Great 
Britain. 

Some portion is subscribed to Government loans. 
Of late years the passion for joint stock has extended 
eastward, but, as a rule, it may be taken for granted, 
that in the vast majority of cases a residence in India 
is endured solely for the purpose of securing future 
comfort at home. The amount saved and carried of 
by each individual may be small enough, but the sum 
total exported, without commercial equivalent, during 
a term of years, would be more difficult to caleulate 
than the cubic measure of alluvial deposits washed 
from the Himalaya to the Ganges and Burhampooter, 
the separate muddy particles of which have formed a 
huge Delta, extending over hundreds of square miles. 
Well do the educated natives of India understand the 
true condition of their country. They are ready to 
admit that the British laws are impartially adminis- 
tered, that under our rule immense districts have long 
forgotten the horrors of war, with all its stern accom- 
paniments. They will allow that our assessments ate 
lighter than those of the governments we succeeded; 
that we have opened markets for their produce, and 
that the conquering race is no longer allowed to 
tyrannise over the conquered. ‘They are suflici 
alive to the economical improvements we have i 
ated, and have not been slow to turn them to advaa- 


tage. But they cannot shut their eyes upon the 
never-ceasing drainage by the British system o 
residence. They cannot forget that under 






the old Eastern rulers, though there might be 











oppression, more arbitrary assessments, less of 
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and more of martial injustice, yet, that the whole in- 
gome of the country was spent within it; and though 
jn some, perhaps very frequent, instances, irregularly 
ébtained, that it invariably helped to swell the na- 
tional resources after some fashion or other, either 
in the expenditure of native princes, or in reverting to 
éommerce or agriculture. In those old times, the 
officials in high place were taken from among them- 
selves, or if, like ourselves, they were but lately con- 
rs, the land won by the sword became that of 
their adoption and affection. 
For Englishmen, such Eastern settlement is per- 
not to be desired. It is impossible for us not 
fo cherish that feeling which brings the voluntary) 
exile back to end his days, and causes him to rear his | 
family in the fatherland. The feeling is so strong among | 
our fellow-countrymen in the East, that hardly any per- | 
ceptible difference can be perceived in the numbers of 
Englishmen now located in India, from what there were 
when residence was forbidden by the cautious regula- 
tions of the Company, except to those employed in its 
service. This fact alone, if we consider how nume- 
fous are retired Anglo-Indians in every corner of | 
Great Britain, adds additional proof to what has been 
advanced. But proof can hardly be wanted for so 
self-evident a proposition. We will adduce one more, 
however. ‘Till British rule supervened, India was 
a great importer of precious metals. Native princes 
took delight in amassing wealth, and the habit then 
prevailed, as it does now amid great masses of the 
population, of secreting money. But India is now 
a steady exporter, and has been for some time. Yet| 
English merchants know that to this day, they are 
obliged to buy a large proportion of the raw produce 
they require with hard money. We can only refer 
this change in the trading condition to the perpetual 
drainage carricd’ on by the private remittances of 
Englishmen, whether resident or retiring for ever 
from the country. ‘There is another cause we shall 
show hereafter, which in contradistinction may be 
termed the deep or public drain, though in amount of 
cubic contents, it must be a trifle compared with the 
innumerable rills of private enterprise.* This fact 
did not escape the statesman who has now exchanged 
the bustle of political life for the labours of the phi- 
losophic historian. In a country so drained, it is 
impossible that money should not bear an extravagant 
price. The greatest proof of the poverty of a country 
is the rate of interest paid for money, if there be not 
an extraordinary impulsive spirit of enterprise per- 
vading a whole nation, as in the United States of 
America. Now, iu India, there is little or no private 
enterprise. Government must in all things take the 
initiative. Money bears an excessive price, and the 
country is the poorest in the world. The wages of 
uuskilled labour are throughout the Peninsula about 
two annas, or threepence a-day. Skilled labour re- 
quires on an average about a penny-halfpenny more. 
Mortgages are rarely ever redeemed, the landed pro- 
Prietor or holder under Government paying from 
twelve to twenty-five per cent. for loans, of which, 
secured on his land and produce, he never 
intends, and never will have the power of paying the 


Principal. When he can carry on no longer, his land 
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is sold by Government for land tax, or rent due.f 
Amidst this complication of tenures, where 

ment is the doaa fide proprietor of the soil, the latter 
term is the more appropriate of the two, and it is in 
a country so poor, which is besides in a perpetual state 
of wealth drainage, that the Indian Government per- 
sists in seeking for the loans it may from time to time 
require. 

It is to be hoped that the raising of capital for the 
Indian railways, simultaneously in the two countries, 
may lead the way to a general correction of this 
error. If money can be got for an industrial under- 
taking, not comprehended by the Indian mind, it surely 
may be procured for the public purposes of the State— 
many of which are industrial on the grandest scale— 
on similar terms. It is due from us to devise artifi- 
cial means by which to remedy the necessary evils of 
conquest, to reduce the balance between the victors 
and the vanquished. ‘Those artificial means we be- 
lieve to be a naturalization of the Indian Govern- 
ment loans on the British soil, by which we may hope 
to return some portion of the drained-away capital, 
in some measure to equalise the rates of interest, and 
so cause a general depreciation of the price of money 
throughout TH{indostan. Only let the State follow 
the example of the Railway Company: let it appeal 
tothe wealthy capitalist, and eschew the driblet system 
which has already proved so ruinous both to itself 
and to the trader generally, by its constant and oppres- 
sive competition in the money market. 

We now come to the great public drain on the 
publie accounts, which amounts to some three millions 
and a-half yearly, drawn by the Company to meet the 
home establishment, the pensions of retired servants, 
and the interest of Indian stock secured on the territo- 
rial revenues of India by the Act of 1834, 

This, in a few words, is the net tribute money of 
the province to the dominant country, after deduce 
tion of all the cost of armies and local establishments, 
which are included in the gross. It matters not how 
it may be divided and subdivided into pensions, sala- 
ries, or stock accounts: the amount drawn aun 
by the Company exactly represents the obligation of 
the province in favour of the Imperial race at home, 
though the treasury of the Empire has no share in the 
profit. The same meaning, of course, applies as to 
the innumerable small drains before characterised, and 
the East India Company stands forth as a gigantic 
absentee. With by far the greater portion of this 
monstrous draft on the resources of India it is im 
sible to meddle: it is the peusions of British gentle- 
men and discharged soldiers for service in the Kast, or 
the cost of establishments necessary for the relations 
of Government and Banking. But there is a part of 
it which may fairly come under review,—and that is 
the £650,900 annually paid as interest on the six mil- 
lions of India stock. To do this we must consider 
the present constitution of the Company, the changes 
operated in 1834, and the position of the proprietors 
as regards India and this country. It is believed that 
a substantial saving may be made to the province of 
about 40 lacs of rapees, or £400,000 per annum, with- 

+ This is intricate, and 
study of slifer An Indian Setdement 
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out encroaching on right, or interfering with a system 
of Government which, on the whole, is by far the most 


favourable specimen of external dominion and legisla- 
tion carried on by the British Empire. 


Some have now elapsed since Sir Robert Peel 
bracketed British and Anglo-Indian debts together. 
If we recollect rightly, one of the arguments in sepport 
of the necessity of equalising expenditure and revenue 
was based on the fact of an Eastern deficit. A statesman 
looking largely at the finance of Great Britain could 
not do otherwise. The Ministers of 1834 had ac- 
cepted the responsibility of the debts of the trading 
East India Company. By the revised charter the As- 
sociation of Leadenhall Street ceased to be a commer- 
cial body, while its political power and patronage were 
preserved intact. 

The principle of the measure for the commercial 
benefit of England and her Asiatic dominions, no man 
would be now bold enough to dispute. The last ves- 
tige of what had been once a huge monopoly was swept 
away. A well-informed territorial board was pre- 
served as a medium of communication with the gover- 
nors of the provinces, the conditions of whose elections 
insured a certain amount of probity and knowledge ; 
the field of enterprise was thrown open to the ener- 
gies of the private trader, without fear of an over- 
whelming competition on the part of Government. 
The first step in the right direction had been made in 
1814, by the opening of the Indian trade to the public, 
under certain conditions ; and the enactment of 1834, 
causing the Company’s trade to China to cease on the 
22d April, 1834, completed the good work. 

The free traders of India and Great Britain were 
indeed to be congratulated on so desirable a consum- 
mation. To use the words of M‘Culloch, “ What has 
been effected since the opening of the trade to India 
in 1814, notwithstanding the many drawbacks under 
which it has laboured, is an earnest of what may be 
henceforward anticipated. We have no doubt that it 
will be found that the commerce between the Eastern 
and Western worlds is as yet only in its infancy ; and 


that it is destined, now that the incubus of monopoly | 


is wholly removed, to attain to a magnitude and im- 
portance of which we have no idea.”’ This sentence 
was written in 1834, and each subsequent year has 
proved its truth. So far, there was a mutual inter- 
change of benefit between the two countries. But 
when we consider the guid pro quo received by the pro- 
i of India stock, in lieu of commercial privi- 
viz.,—enormous dividends without any risk what- 

ever, for such a period as forty years, insured to them 
from the territorial revenues of India—we are con- 
strained to admit that the interests of the province 


were sacrificed for the immediate advantage of a very | 
It is to be supposed that 
the Government of 1834 merely looked at the average | 


small class of fundholders. 


of preceding dividends when this resolution was taken, 
and that it was considered equitable to make coming 
dividends equal to those which had gone before. And 

it was so, as far as the fundholders were con- 
cerned, but it was certainly exactly the reverse to the 
country saddled with the new burden. For in great 
measure it was a new burden to the territorial revenue 
of British India, which, by the new charter, was now 
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from profits on commercial transactions. while 
the commerce of the two countries was opened, a body 
which had ceased to trade was secured by the large 
profit of mercantile speculation, and the already 
scanty revenue of the province had a new load thrust 
upon it. 

It is very difficult to analyse the conditions of such 
an association as the East India Company was prior 
to 1834. Never before was there such a hybrid ig 
existence. It was almost impossible to discover where 
the merchant left off and the prince began, so mixed 
up were its different functions, political, military, and 
commercial. Yet the two former were, if stri 
considered, the natural result of the latter, and the 
normal condition of the association was a trading one, 
This trading Company had allowed itself to contract 
an immense debt ;—the expenses of defence first, then 
of conquest and territorial expansion, having been rep. 
dered indispensable by the nature of its operations, 
In 1834, this debt exceeded fifteen millions. For a 
long time the trading association had staved off bank. 
ruptcy, solely through the credit obtained in its cha. 
racter of a government. Yet, while debt was yearly ac. 
cruing, proprietors of the joint stock never ceased to 
draw 10} per ceut. dividends—that amount having 
been realised since 1793. Organic life was thus pre. 
served through the credit given to a ruling power, 
which would have been refused to a mere commercial 
association ; and it is to a body, which, in the oblivion 
of its origin, so violated the conditions of mercantile 
existence, that the profits of commerce have been se- 
cured from another source, when all its risks have 
been removed. 

We do not here propose to consider, upon general 
principles, the expediency of mixing up political with 
commercial functions, or as to how far the Company 
or Parliament may have respectively.to answer for the 
state of Indian finance prior to 1834. A bureaucratic 
secrecy veiled the monopoly of the one, and the pro- 
foundest ignorance pervaded the deliberations of the 
other. We merely state the fact, that after nearly 
a century of administration, and 200 years of trade, 
this great debt had been accumulated ; and to diminish 
which, by a diminution of profits, according to the 
ordinary principles of responsibility and credit, had 
never once entered the conception of the Honourable 
Company. 

And this it is which is perpetuated, at all events 
continued, till the year 1874, by the Ministry who 
framed the last revised charter, viz., that from a fe 
venue inadequate to keep up the establishments con- 
sequent on a policy of conquest, a deduction is yearly 
made of £650,000 for the exclusive benefit of a small 
section of fundholders ; or, in other words, that for 
£6,900,000, the provinces of India are bound to pay 
£26,000,000, in the course of 40 years, that is, from 
1834 to 1874. Let it be remembered also, that im 
this small section of fundholders is lodged much power, 
with a more extensive patro than that swayed by 
the Ministers of the Crown. Had the tax on the 
province been levied in favour of the Imperial et 
chequer ; had it been devoted to lightening the bur 
thens of the over-taxed population of this country, how- 
ever much we might have been disposed to question the 
justice of the imposition, we should certainly have bees 
soothed by the mode in which it was applied. Ba 
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impossible not to deplore a bargain, the whole 
eat of which goes to a limited number of persons, 
sho have thus boldly taken advantage of the ignorance 
of Parliament and the public. 

As far as that bargain is concerned, little more 
remains to be said. It has been made and 
acted upon, and India must endure the conse- 

. The time is fast approaching, however, 
when the affairs of our Eastern empire will again be 
subjected to rigid scrutiny." Perhaps it may not be 
yet too late to effect a change, which may in some 
measure relieve the Indian treasury from this heavy 
burthen. The question is a very delicate one, invol- | 
ving, as it does, a solemn guarantee to the Company 
to pay 105 per cent. till 1874. In that year, the 
security fund will have nearly reached £12,000,000, 
which the Ministers of 1834 decreed should be given 
to East Indian proprietors in exchange for £6,000,000. 
Never before was official experience so fairly outwitted | 
by mercantile audacity as in this instance. In such 
a contest, the servants of the Crown could hardly be’ 
expected to avoid defeat; yet it might have been | 
hoped that they would have enforced some moderation | 
in the usurious demands of their dexterous antago- 
nists. There is a chance, however, for tardy re- 
demption of the error. Whether the present Com-| 
pany should continue to administer the affairs and | 
enjoy the patronage of India more than four years | 
from this date, depends upon the vote of Parliament. | 
If deprived of the Government at any time, proprie- | 
tors are at liberty to claim their doubled stock after | 
due notice. By the Act, they cannot be forced to 
take it; and if they do not choose to do so, they are 
secured, as we have already stated. But if allowed 
to retain their influence and patronage, they would 
probably be manageable enough, the character of the 
Company being now single and simple, and not multi- 
farious and complex, as in other days. 

It appears to us, however, that a negotiation might | 
be advantageously entered into with the Company, | 
which, without interfering with their vested rights, | 
would at the same time relieve the Indian revenues of | 
40 lacs of rupees annually, as long as there is an) 
Eastern deficit, and pour a stream of tribute-money | 
into the Imperial treasury at any future period when | 
the visions of the late Lord Melville, which so effec-' 
tually blinded the generation that lived in 1793, shall | 
have been realised. 

The subject has been freely discussed in some of 
the best-informed journals of Hindostan, and a plan 
has been proposed which might eventually be beaten 
into shape. In the year when the charter expires, the 
security fund, for payment of dividends and capital, 
will have reached about £4,000,000. It is proposed 
to raise £5,000,000 by loan in England, and with the 
total £12,000,000 to pay off the proprietors of East 
India stock, thereby relieving the Indian revenues of 
£400,000 a-year for the present; and till there no 
longer be an Indian deficit, all future payments from 
India, on account of interest on stock being made pay- 
able to the consolidated funds, which should be liable 
for the dividends. If we have passed the phase of 
conquest in the East, it may be supposed, though by 
no means taken for granted, that that fund would in 
course of time become a considerable gainer, as, after 














setting aside a certain sum for redemption of debt||been anticipated amid 
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in years of surplus, a balance might be and 
fittingly alienated in favour of the Imperial ex- 
uer, 
re do not advocate a with the Honourable 


Company. Far from it. It should be invited to take 
the new stock of “Indian Consols’’ in exchange for 
the old, with a continuation of its present powers and 
privileges, under conditions which would be suggested 
by the experience of former negotiations and charters, 
proprietors being paid up according to the means of 
the security fund, which would now no longer be re- 
quired. With all its shortcomings, and they are neither 
venial nor few, we have no wish to part with the East 
India Company. In equity, in tolerance, and in the 
art of administration generally, it has no cause to 
shun comparison with the constitutional government 
of Britain. As acreature destined to rule, it came 
somewhat irregularly into the world; but like many a 
bastard, it has shown itself to possess “ more com- 
position and fierce quality than a whole tribe” of more 
legitimately-begotten powers. We should aot lightly 
part with a machine which, with singular elasticity, has 
from time to time changed and adapted itself to cir- 
cumstances throughout a century, which has ever 
had the merit of preserving order, and of vastly ex- 
tending our empire, without in the slightest degree 
encroaching upon ourconstitutional liberties. Thislatter 
point was ably enforced, and very dexterously applied, in 
the great victory of Pitt and George III. over the coali- 
tion Ministry in 1782. Mr. Pitt’s arguments are 
equally powerful in the present day, indeed, much 
more so; the patronage of the Company being so 
much more extensive, and dispersed through a far 
greater number of channels than when the heaven- 
born minister predicted that, were it all centred in a 
Secretary of State, he might, in defiance both of the 


|| Crown and people, effect the wholesale corruption of 


Parliament and its electors. This consideration does 
not interfere, however, with a negotiation and a com- 
promise. It ought not to preclude the Ministry of 
1854 from repairing the errors of 1834; from rectify- 
ing a blunder in the terms of agreement, of which the 
proprietors of India stock have already profited for 
20 years, to the exceeding detriment of the country 
whose affairs they are called upon to direct. 

It will have been seen that this proposition takes 
its rise from the same principle as the argument of 
the early part of this article. The izati 
India stock, and the simultaneous of loans 
for the Indian Government in England and in India, 
alike involve the application of British resources to 
the exhausted province. Both operations would tend 
to equalise the rates of interest in the two countries, 
in one of which they are generally as low as they are 
high in the other. 

If Great Britain would return, by equitable 
what she has taken, and is yearly and daily taki 
direct and indirect tribute, though she could not 
it is impossible to estimate what would be the 
tage to the dependency. As before 
is the sole landlord in India. 
stance every Government, w 
British, has always been 
out all ameliorations in 
The last has done as 
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“That much as is possible to the Government,”’ does 
not nearly meet the wants of the soil. Yet the State 
being the landlord, it is criminal in it longer to ne- 
glect its duties, and to remain blind to the anomalies 
which now exist, on the shallow plea of impossibility. 
There are no bounds to the natural development of 
India, except in the apathy of its rulers. But they 
must seek to replace the riches which are yearly || 
drained away by that large class of British visitors 
who refase to settle in the country to which they are’ 
indebted for their fortunes. The artificial means 
are loans at low interest, to be expended on the soil. 
The increasing revenue will eventually redeem the 
loans. There is hardly a district or settlement officer 


in the land who does not loudly complain of the want | 


of judicious advances, by means of which every in- 
terest connected with the soil would immediately 
benefit, and consequently the State itself. But to 
each is returned the same cold answer—“ There is no 
money; your district must wait for a season.’’ 

Is not this lamentable? Is it not deplorable that 
a vast population should be exposed to the horrors of 


chronic famine for want of timely advances from the |, 


State landlord, which would for ever ward it off ? 
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Yet so it is. Wide districts, once so afflicted every 
six or seven years, are now effectually protected by | 
the completed canals; while millions upon millions of || 
square miles are periodically laid waste, and depopu- | 
lated by a scourge, we have it in our power to destroy | 
for ever, if our Indian rulers will only resolve in| 
future to discard the word “ impossible.’’ 1 
We submit that the awakening must begin with! 
us in England. With our triumphs and conquests 
we have adopted the onerous duties of landlord as well 
as ruler over the whole of the Indian peninsula. We 
have no right to plume ourselves on what has been 
done, when so much still remains undone. Under the 
present system, with its annual deficit, with the deep 
and shallow drainage by the Company and individuals, 
the Indian Government is impotent. Assistance must 








come from the dominant country, ee 
benefits from ourEasternconquestsand our Eastern 

merce, or India will indeed rue the day that 

a company of trading princes with an absentee Govern, 
ment. 

Let us recollect, that in conquering those rich pro. 
vinces, we have performed the least part of our een 
Our very conquest has been necessarily a dislocation 
of interests, a destruction of national wealth, a sub. 
stitution of absenteeism for residence, a direct attack 
on the capital of the country which never ceases, [f 
_we would change the superficial survey of the victorious 
‘general for a deep- rooted settlement in the affections 
of the populations, we must work out an equitable 
redemption of the claims they have upon us as their 
landlords and their rulers. 
| It never can be repeated too often, that in the 
East the State and the landlord are synonymous terms, 
‘and that the ruling power is directly answerable for 
all sins of omission towards the soil for which we 
‘condemn the profligate landowner in this country and 
in Ireland. 

That which is said so often and so loudly against 
the absentee landlord class of the latter island, may 
be said in future with infinitely more truth against our 
Indian rulers, if steps be not taken to replace, either 

by the mode suggested, or by some means equally effee. 
tual, the wealth which is annually extracted from our 
now impoverished Eastern dominions. Meaus must 
be found, in short, to induce the flow of capital into 
India, and to render it obtainable at a moderate rate 
‘!of interest. Government would then be supplied with 
|| ample means for exeeuting all necessary public works. 
We might soon, under such circumstances, hope to see 
‘the ruinous mortgages reduced, by which vast num- 
bers of the native cultivators are now ground to the 
earth. English speculators in Indian cotton and su 
gars, English holders of Indian Government papers, 
and English as well as native traders in general, could 
not fail to participate in the common advantage. 











THE MARTYR PATRIOTS. * 


BY THE AUTHOR OF TEN THOUSAND-A-YEAR. 


"Tis sultry noon, Iesperia!—and the sun 
Sits gleaming like a monarch on his throne ; 
Unfarls his dazzling standard in the sky, 
And scatters living lustre from his eye ; 
Each fleeey cload is bathed in golden lizht, 
And, melting in the sunbeams, sinks from sight. 
Yet, though serene and peaceful all on high, 
Far other scenes, at Capua, meet the eve ; 
There, second Rome! thy glory's sun is set, 
Thy fortunes darken at the frown of Fate ; 
Ambition, blighted, marks thee for decay : 
For Rome can bear no rival of her sway. 

Not Hannibal's strong arm avails thee now, 
Defeat o’erclouds with shame his iron brow : 
Baffied he quits with sullen ire thy wall, 

To wreak his on the capital. 
He leaves thec, to thy farious foes, 
and fainting ‘neath impending woes ; 
Wasted by ills without alloy or cure, 
All hope cut off—destruction seal’d and sure! 





Rome’s low’ring legions round that city lay : 
Each warrior’s heart thick throbbed with fierce delight, 
While flamed his falchion in the sunbeam bright; 
While glanced his warlike eye, with eager pride, 
O’er dense battalions rang’d on ev'ry side, 

And thundering rams assault the crashing wall, 
And catapalts their stony showers let fall. 

Wild uproar all without and deadly din, 

Yet wilder uproar rag’d uncheck’d within ; 
Grief—wrath—despair—confusion all combin’d 
To shake and terrify each troubled mind ; 

Fierce, clamorous outcries yell’d from every street, 
And drove calm legislation from her seat. 

Lo! trembling ralers quit the helm of state, 

And sternly wait at home their country’s fate: 
Deaf are the nobles to their people’s calls, 
Quailing in silence ‘mid their marbled halls. 

Ah! where is wisdom now, or valour where, 


Crouching, like tigers, ere they seize their prey, 





To check rebellion, or to soothe despair ? 
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THE MARTYR PATRIOTS. 


Point to the senate-house, untenanted, 

And call down curses on each recreant head, 

Till, maddening with their rage, they loudly swear, 
To drag from home each lurking senator. 


Once more thus urg’d, the unwilling fathers meet, 
And each resumes his long-forsaken seat. 
But now no noise of turbulent debate ; 
Each, fill’d with voiceless anguish, silent sate ; 
Their only eloquence a tearful sigh, 
Lost in the echo of their people’s cry. 
Each at the other mournful glances cast, 
Big with the bitterness of sorrows past; 
And dire forebodings of yet coming woes 
Which mortal might may fraitlessly oppose. 
Ah! wretched remnant of a ruin’d state, 
Striving in vain to rise above your fate— 
A state, alas! with nothing but the name; 
Sad smouldering embers of expiring fame. 


Slow ’mid the silence rose a senator, 
His pale brow furrowed with corroding care ; 
His manly bosom heav’d the smother'd sigh, 
While round his comrades glanced his gloomy eye. 
Though melancholy majesty was there, 
That once bright eye was dimmed by deep despair. 
As glares the eagle, of her young despoil'd, 
Or lowering lion, of his victim foil’d, 
So Virrius look’d with stern composure round 
On the full senate, sunk in grief profound: 
Hushed was each voice, each head expectant bowed, 
Like breathless nature ’neath a thunder-cloud. 


“Speak ye of yielding, Fathers, or of peace? 
Are such the thoughts your timorous breasts that please? 
Think ye, aside her fury laid, that Rome 
Will leave us, rebels, to enjoy our home? 

Think ye her bosom melts with mercy yet? 
Can she so soon her wrongs forgive—forget— 
Unmindfal of the blood our swords have shed 
And yonder trenches filled with Roman dead? 
We who have joined our cause with Hannibal, 
And driv’n him headlong to her capital, 

How can we hope her pardon yet to gain ? 
Fathers, the hope is frivolous and vain! 

To former deeds your eyes reverted turn, 

If ye her deadly purpose would discern. 

When Italy a foreign foe o’erspread, 

And dreaded, hated Hannibal their head ; 
Heedless of him—of them—of aught beside 
To Capua’s walls her vengeful legions hied. 
Harassed with famine, death, and ev’ry ill, 
Firm to their purpose here they linger still— 
Though furious Hannibal assault their rear, 
Still see their dense battalions thronging near ; 
Pass’d the Vulturnus o’er, he fires the plains— 
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Alas! such aid we may not hope to see— 

The gods have left us to our misery ! 

But, Fathers, cease to murmur at your doom, 
There still is left an honourable tomb ! 

This grief-worn trunk shall never live to hear 
Each scornful Roman's bitter taunt and jeer : 
Yon haughty Consuls never will I see 

Exulting in their ill-gain’d victory. 

Never these limbs shall Roman fetters bind, 
Dragged, infamous, the conqueror’s car behind : 
Nor shall these eyes behold their prisons’ gloom, 
To wait in cold suspense a rebel’s doom ; 

Ne’er writhe this back the blood-stained scourge beneath, 
Ere summon’d forth to meet a shameful death : 
Ne’er on this neck their murderous axe descend, 
Ne’er break the spirit which they could not bead! 


“ Think ye these eyes shall see my country’s fall, 
Perish our lives, our liberties, our all ? 


“Say Fathers, can ye nobly dare to die, 
Ere scenes so dismal meet your anguish’d eye? 
For such as shrink not from a glorious end, 
My tables now beneath a banquet bend : 

One solemn cup our final feast shall close— 
Oblivious antidote for all our woes— 

In peaceful slumber seal our wearied eyes, 

And place us far beyond our enemies! 

One funeral fire our bodies shall consume, 

And heaven’s own emblem grace our noble doom ! 
So shall we all from every ill be freed, 

And ev’n our foes applaud the manly deed— 
And Hannibal shall learn, too late, to prize 

Ilis brave, forsaken, and betrayed allies |” 


Thus Virrius, with unfaltering firmness, spoke, 
While not a sound the mournful silence broke: 
Despair sate frowning on each gloomy brow, 
Mingled with deep excitement’s feverish glow. 
His dread proposal gained applause from all, 
Bat few had souls to answer to the call : 
Some spoke of embassies, and some of peace— 
Convinc’d that Rome would soon her fury cease : 
Some silent sate in black despondeney, 

Lost and absorbed in speechless agony : 

A steady few obeyed the stirring call, 

And followed Virrius to his banquet hall. 


’Twas eve—still eve; and in the western sky 
The sun in slumber veil’d his glorious eye; 
Though still the clouds his lingering lustre ting’d, 
Flushed with rich crimson and with silver fring’d, 
All nature’s scenes serenly silent lay, 

As though they sorrow’d for the parting day. 
On Capua’s walls a mournful light was shed, 
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A parting splendour—sad though bright, 
Doomed soon to fade before a woeful night ; 


Faint sunshine smiled upon a banquet hall, 
Where sate expectant of their country’s fall, 
Stern Virrius 
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he raised the fatal draught, 
contents he calmly quaffed :— 
cup in dreary silence pass’d, 
it to its deepest dregs, the last! 
in hand—in one last fond embrace, 
on the other’s dying face— 
their unavailing tears, 

far themselves beyond its ills and fears. 

Brightly and beautifully dawned the day, 
Melting the early dews and mists away : 
And gleams of trembling sunlight pierced a room, 
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Cold as the spray on ocean’s surfy shore ! 


MARTYR PATRIOTS. 


| No sound was heard within that dreary room, 


t eye 
The fearful sight he rose to look upon, 
The forms he flung his golden radiance o’er, 
The eyes that gladdened in his beams no more ! 
There, Capua! there thy ruin’d greatness lay— 
Well mightst thou weep in tears of blood that day! 


But hark ! the crash of yonder mailed throng, 
Which stately Roman Consuls lead along, 
The thundering tramp of prancing cavalry, 
That shakes thy streets and walls no longer free. 
Hark! to the clangour of their martial peal— 
See the fierce flashing of their burnish’d steel ! 
See how their standards flout the morning air, 
While waves his silver plumes the Eagle there. 
Ay! triumph, Romans, o’er your prostrate foe— 
Your might has laid at last your rivals low. 
Wave—wave your banners o'er her conquered walls, 
And feast your troops in her deserted halls! 
Summon her senators to meet their doom, 
And bid your lictors with their axes come! 
Speak with a voice the slumbering dead may hear— 
Bid martyred Virrius at your call appear-— 
Start from the ashes of his funeral pyre, 
With all his fellows in their robes of fire ; 
Then let your legions quail before his eye, 
Whose noble soul disdained your tyranny— 
Sublimely triumphed o’er the ills of fate, 








And fell, the last prop of a falling state ! 





AN EXTRACT FROM YE MEMOIRS OF COLONEL ALBERT BRENTON. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Ye MS. is now in ye possession of Tuomas Oak ey, Esq., 


of Clinton Hall, Northumberland, by whose kind permission 


this extract is made. 


In this year (1650), I was more yn once run 
very hard with danger. I was employed in an im- 
portant and hazardous enterprise, which required my 
very frequent presence at Westminster; and so I had 
hired a house in the neighbourhood there, wh I 
thought sufficiently calculated for my purpose. It was 
an antiquated mansion, standing alone, off some way 
to ye back of King’s Street; the approach to it was 
thro’ a gateway, flanked on either side by a very high 
brick wall. On entering ye gateway, ye house stood 
on your right ; it was a roomy building ; indeed, yere 
was much more room in it yn I directly needed ; but 
otherwise it suited my purposes very well. The win- 
dows on ye 2 lower storeys, (ye whole height, taking 
in ye ground floor, was of 3,) were strongly secured 
by heavy iron bars, crossing too closely together to 
admit of a man’s body, were it never so thin, passing 
between. The principal entrance was gained by a 
flight of very broad stone steps, about a score in num- 
ber; but there was a more privy entrance down be- 
low, where ye end of ye house form’d an angle with 

igh brick wall; this was a small door which 
a rather narrow and vaulted brick passage, 
was, by an inward door, a communication 
a back stair, to ye other parts of ye house ; 
e other end of this passage another door 
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alone, as I have before said ; that is, 
were several cottages and tenements of 
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]| rounded by gardens and walls, that it had, in fact, all 


ye advantages of an isolated situation: it was from no 
quarter overlooked; and ye only side whereon it 
could so have been, lay open to some fields, towards 
St. James his Parke; and there were no houses what- 
ever. ‘This mansion hath been since pulled down, 
and part of a new street built on ye site thereof, so 
yt ye last time I was at Westminster, (now more ya 
10 years ago), I did not know ye place again; andI 
shold thinke it was now more altered. I forget ye 
name of that new street altogether. I first went to 
live in this house, wh was known by ye name of 
Sybbe’s Court, in ye year of our Lord 1648, not 
long after ye murderous martyrdom of our righteous 
King Charles ye First of that name; and I managed 
matters so well, that ye neighbours (and they were a pry- 
ing set too) all along to ye time of my discovery, (of 
which I shall presently tell,) a period of more than 2 
years, knew nothing more of me and my family than what 
I wished them to know, or at least think, and that was, 
that there lived at Sybbe’s Court an old man, usually 
accounted a miser; his daughter, and her husband, 
scrivener, both said to be as miserly as ye old mas 
himself, and a few domestic servants. The name of 
both yese men was supposed to be Crofton, and ye 
younger passed as ye nephew as well as 
of ye elder. So that for some time I continued suc- 
cessfully to support two characters, and neither mine 
own true one. 

In ye month of July, in ye year 1650, I had been” 





ind not far from it, yet it was so sur-[J 


out at a night meeting of my friends, and other. cav@-~ 
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jjers, which were convened at Hornsey-house, ye 
mansion of Sir G B——, a pleasantly enough 
situated seat, being also well calculated for privacy, 
ss lying in ye midst of thick, yo not very large wood, 
s little better than 3 miles and a half to ye north of 
London. Returning thence early ia ye morning (for 
om ye first signs of ye day breaking up, our party 
broke up also), as I was riding thro’ some of ye bye 
lanes and streets about Westminster ( for it was my 
desire to reach my dwelling as secretly as I might, | 
jnasmuch as, contrary to my wont, I had no disguise | 
on), it was my ill luck in turning a corner to fall in | 
with a company of Roundhead troopers, with a ser- | 
geant at their head. [ saw, at a glance, yt to stop, | 
or turn back, wd only be to increase my peril; as it | 
wod, of course, excite suspicion in yese beggarly rap- | 
scalions ; so, trusting to ye probability of my not being | 
known by any of ye party, and favoured in yt proba- | 
bility by a light morning fog, that there was abroad, | 








I determined upon boldly venturing on, and passing | 
them; and, to avoid all appearance of haste, 1, 
checked my horse from ye round trot, at wh I had) 
been proceeding, and fell into a walk, as a man natu- 
rally might do, upon passing a cavaleade of horsemen 
ins narrow way as this was. But I was not to get 
of so easily. This dog of a sergeant was an unhappy 
acquaintance of mine, being no other than my old) 
servant, Will Beare, afore spoken of, whom I had dis- | 
charged from my service for his drunkenness and | 
canting hypocrisy ; (ye fellow always bore a bottle in 
one pocket and a Bible in ye other—such a one as 
went commonly at ye time under ye name of a Crom- 
well’s pocket-pistol). I had never known for certain 
what had become of him, and assuredly had never 
given myself any trouble to enquire; though, some- 
where, I had fortuned to hear that he had joined ye | 
army, or gang, let me rather say, of ye Indepen- 
dents. The crop-eard scoundrel knew me again’ 
sure enough; and, without more ado, was riding up| 
to me with a grin, and an “ Aha, colonel, servant to | 
ye.” Whereupon, I thought it high time to turn tail, | 
considering yt flight and ultimate capture would put | 
me in no worse scrape than I then stood in; accord- 
ingly, I wheeled my horse sharp round, and giving 
him spur and rein, set off at a high gallop, and they 
after me in full chase. I presume they had not their 
carbines loaded, or they wd have discharged them 
after me, which they did not, but I took my chance | 
of that. 

The earliness of ye morning, and ye consequent 
emptiness of ye streets and allies, were to my advan- 
tage. It wod not do for me, I knew, to make straight 
for Sybbe’s Court (as little as it wod to attempt fly- 
ing any otherwhere), so I took a round about route thi- 
ther ; and, even when I got close thereto, I still keep- 
ing my good horse at his utmost speed, continued 
galloping up and down ye lanes adjoining, before I wod 
venture at once to take refuge there,—herein imitating 
what I had seen ye fox do when hard pressed, running 
to and fro near his earth, before he wod take cover, 
in order to lead ye dogs off ye right scent ; and just this 
was what [ wished to do with my dogs, yt held me in 
such hot chase. At length, however, making a desperate 
dash round ye corner of ye high brick wall, and 
y¢ lane in wh my horse stood, I reached ye gateway, 
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ragamuffins got to ye corner to catch a glimpse of me. 
My man Nicholas had had orders to be on ye watch 
for me, as usual, when I went out 0” nights, but, as I 
hop’d and intended, having heard all this tramping of 
horses, he was more than ordinarily on ye alert; so 
yt, when I entered ye court-yard, he was ing at 
ye privy side entrance I have mentioned, with ye 

just ajar, to see whether it were I or not, so yt he 
might have clos’d it straight had it not been I: this 
was all as it should be. I threw myself from my 
horse, and led him thro’ ye side-door, wh Nicholas 
fastened after us ; he then led ye animal, a road to wh 
he was custom’d, thro’ ye passage, out at ye back-door, 
and so along between a high hedge and ye wall, toa 
stable, remote and altogether separate from ye house, 
so yt no man wod think it appertained unto it. 
Meanwhile, by ye door in ye side of ye passage, wh 
open’d by a secret spring, I got upon ye back-stair, 
where I found my wife, who had been up all night on 


|my account, in great alarm, for she too had heard ye 


noise of ye horses. Without any delay we hurried to 
my old man’s chamber—for I had two then in con- 
stant readiness for me—and proceeded straight, with 
her help, to disencumber myself of my dress and arms, 
and to assume my intended disguise. The former 
were stow’d under a board in one corner of ye room; 
for I had caus’d one to be loosen’d in almost every 
chamber of ye house, for occasions like ye present. 
The disguise I array’d myself in was that I wore 
when I wod personate ye old miser, and consisted of a 
wig of long straight white hair, bushy eyebrows of ye 
same colour; wh latter, together with a false beard, 
I had made by a cunning artisan, who had been much 
of his time on ye continent of Europe. They were 
made to fasten on in a singular manner, with small 
springs ; but they looked very natural when on. Ye 
beard, wh cover’d ye upper lip as well as ye chin, was 
grizzly, and had ye aspect of such a one as a man of 
my pretended character might acquire, by neglect of 
shaving for a week or 10 days, rather than that of a 
regularly cherished beard. My dress was a doublet 
and hose of grey greasy fustian, a tattered old cloak, 
of once black cloth, and a pair of not over-clean bands 
—they were kept soil’d for ye purpose, as in yt cha- 
racter I made my point of never being seen in clean 
linen. I had not made much way in thus 
myself, before ye troopers came thundering into ye 
court-yard, and fell a-knocking loudly at ye hall door, 
This put my wife again into great trepidation; how. 
ever, I bid her take heart, and remember ye part she 
had to play—which she could not but fail in if she let 
her wits wander. At ys, seeing me so full of 
ance, she took some measure thereof; ye troopers 
now becoming very obstreperons below, ing and 
shouting, she ask’d if it were not better yt one 
servants, who, by ys, were gathered 
let ym in, or at ye least parley wi 
should batter down ye door. 
“Nay,” sd I, “yere is little fear of yt. Let 
curs ramp and yell their worst: 
one—and it will look better, too,”’ I said, 
we shall scem to be waked out of sleep.” 
So soon, therefor, as I was nearly trick’d out, 
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who and what kind of folk they were, yt thought so 
little of disturbing ye peaceful slumbers of an honest 
household at that unsonsy hour ? 

“Open thy door !” roared out Serjeant Will Beare, 
“ or, as ye Lord liveth, we will force it open.” 

_“ Have you any business with me, then, good gen- 
tlemen?” said I—at ye same time coughing violently. 

“ Pray no questions,’’ answered Beare, “ but do as 
I bid thee, in ye name of ye Commonwealth : or it 
shall fare ye worse for ye—al] yt are in ys house.”’ 

I begged them to have a few moments’ patience, till 
I could slip on my clothes, and I would be down as 
quick as I could, and accordingly disappeared from ye 
window ; and, haviag completed my arrangements, 
with a rushlight in my hand, for all ye lower parts of 
ye house were shuttered to, and, calling all ye way 
along to ye servants, to bid them get up (wh they 
were, long ago), I shufiled slipshod to ye hall-door, wh 
I began unbarring—but not till my friends without 
had witnessed their impatience at my slowness, by 
much loud outcry, and more knocking, together with 
breaking in of some of ye window-glass on ye ground- 
floor. 

As soon as ye door is opened, Will Beare rushes in 
with his sword in his hand, seizes hold of my collar, 
and, lifting up his naked weapon as high as he could 
above my head, cries out— 

“Give him up !—give up ye Amelikite !—or I will 
cleave thee from ye crown of thy head to ye sole of 
thy foot.” 

This threat was not ye less fearful from its being 
infeasible (and I well remember yt latter fact striking 
me, even at yt moment, with its absurdity); but I be- 
thought me, that, to keep my wits about me, I must 
be vid of all fear, and yet it was needful to put on ye 
semblance of it; so that certes my state at yt time 
was not much to be envied. I threw myself therefor 
upon my knees, offering no resistance of my strength, 
which I knew would have betrayed me for a young 
man, and loudly protested, with many prayers for pity, 
yt I knew not whom he sought, nor even what he 
would have of me. 

“Thou liest, sirrah!” roared out my guondam and 
quantum mutalus serving man—“ thou liest like a 
knave and a fool!—give up ye blue-sashed cava- 
lier yt shelters in thy house, or I will slay thee, as 
sure as I am a living god.” 

This favorite blundering oath of Will’s, wh I had 
heard, theretofore, under such different circumstances, 
had well-nigh moved me to smile, despite of ye peril I was 
in. I again, however, assured him I kitew nought of 
ye man he asked after ; and my wife, who was exceed- 
ing terrified, joined also in my assurances. 

“And what hast thou to do with me, woman ?’’ sd 
_ Beare, turning round sharp on poor Alice, “ and who 
art thou, that intermeddlest with this matter?” 

“Qh! spare him, sir!— indeed he has done no 
harm,’’ cried she, “I am—I am his—” 

“ My daughter, sir,”’ I broke in, for I was afeard 
from her great agitation she might forget herself. 

“ The devil’s daughter !’’ muttered Beare ; and then 
aloud at ye pitch of his voice, and stamping at ye same 
time on ye floor-——“ but I will not be tricked in this 
wise ; aud ye blood of ye abettor at least shall flow" 
—and he again raised his sword—my wife screamed 
with terror, and flinging herself on her knees at my 


side, clung to me, so yt ye stroke, wh I y believed 
was about to fall, hed it done so, mtr a , 


have killed us both. But at this very moment, one of 
ye troopers, who had been standing by, stepped Up to 
Beare, and sd, ‘Stay, Serjeant, and bethink thee, 
lest thou shed innocent blood. Were it not more 
in duty and Xtian love be it said, to scarch ye 
first, in order to see if ye malignant do lurk herein?” 

I never before yt moment felt aught like respegt 
for a Rouudhead. 

“ How, sir!’’ retorted Beare, ‘‘said I not search 
ye house? and has it not yet been done? I need no 
teacher of my duty; let ye house be examined from 
top to toe.”’ 

This order gave me little fear, for I knew yt aj 
things of any suspicious nature were well hidden, and 
not likely to be discovered; indeed, it was a comfort 
to me rather yn otherwise, for ye serjeant removed his 
sword at ye same time from over our heads, and tur, 
ing upon his heel, began to pace ye hall. 

I did my best endeavours to reassure my wife, and 
partly succeeded, by such sayings as—‘ Nay, now, be 
of good cheer, Doll (that was ye name she went under), 
ye danger is all over now—yese kind gentlemen vill 
see they have been wrong, and do us no further mo 
lestation,’’—and so forth. 

Meanwhile ye troopers had opened ye shutters, and 
commenced ransacking high and low. Beare alone 
remained in ye hall, and I saw yt yere was but one 
man left without to keep charge of ye horses. Itoe 
curred to me yt I had a good opportunity for flight; 
but upon reflection I reframed from attempting it, for, 
besides yt I bethought me of ye danger I shd run ia 
getting away from Beare and ye trooper without, a 
well as ye additional risk of soon having all his comrades 
after my heels, I considered yt the occasion was not 
one of such pressing danger, as to authorise my leav- 
ing my wife: it was indeed an understood thing be 
tween us, such understanding having been mainly ia- 
duced by ye reasoning and persuading of yt nobleand 
high-minded woman; yt in ye case of very imminent 
peril to myself, I was to leave her, and provide for 
mine own safety, both because I shd thereby be 
better able to provide for hers, as that, from all we cod 
learn or calculate, it was not likely ye Committee for Ex 
aminations wod do any harm, perhaps not even restraint 
toawoman. While I was yet deliberating ye advise 
ableness of such an attempt, Will Beare, who pactd 
to and fro past me, up and down ye hall, suddenly 
comes to a stop, and catching hold of my arm, drags 
me to ye full light in ye doorway, and falls a-scanning 
my face. Ye suddenness of ys action not a little over 
tooke me, and, truth to speak, as becomes an honest 
man, frightened as well as startled me. My fear seemed 
natural enough, and passed off with him for such ; and, 
as in ye 1st instant I was too confused, so in ye second 
was I too discreet to offer any opposition. 
scrutinizing my face minutely for a second or % 
uttering a fretful “ pshaw!” he pushed me away from 
him, and with such force, yt I reeled back some 
in good earnest. How heartily did I long to 
ye varlet in my livery again, and in my own 
at Bolton Elms. After another turn or 
makes a fresh attack on me, saying, ‘“‘ And 
name, sirrah ?” Strange to say, I felt more 
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foregoing rough treatment I had met with at this 
ee fellow’s hands. I answered him, however, 
meekly enough, that my name was Crofton, “ Jacob 
Crofton, an it please his worship.” 

Worship is due only unto one, even him that rideth 
upon ye heavens by his name Jale,” suuffled ye bungling 
canter, turning up ye whites of his eyes, and in ye! 
same breath, almost, bellowing out, “Ha! fellow, 
havea care now I catch thee in no lies, or I will rip up 
thy ungodly belly, even with this iron sword! Tell | 

k me in ye face, and tell me how many thou | 
hast ia thy household ?” 

«They are all here before you, sir.”’ 

“How! these all?” cried he, breaking in before I 
ed end my seutence, and menacing me with his cursed 
whinyard. ; 

There were present my wife—or my daughter, I 
shd say—and 3 servants, 1 lad, and two women; for 
Nicholas knew well to keep away till ye coast were 


“Indeed, sir, all,” I replied, “save my son-in- 
law.’ 

“Qhoh! are we there!’’ shouted he, again, inter- 
mupting me; “we have a son-in-law now, have wef 
and where is ye whoreson villain ?’’ 

“He is, I suppose, up,” said I, “and about his 
pusiness ; is he not, Doll ?” 

“ Aye, father,’’ said she, “ this hour and better.” 

“ And what is his business ?’’ cried Beare ; aud then | 
before Alice could answer him—for she had a pat | 
auswer for that question—“ and what is his name?” | 

“Steenie Crofton,’’ answered I. 

“And what business say ye ?’’ 

“ An’ please you, sir,’’ replied Alice, “ he is doing 
a bit of work for Master Simon, ye serivener, over in | 
Lambbeth, whom he was prenticed to for 5 years.” 

“Out at this early hour too?” sd Beare. 

“ Aye, sir,” said I, “he is forced to be up betimes, 
for Master Simon is a hard man, and never wastes 
balf an hour of daylight. But, if so be, your worship 
—nay, I crave pardon, sir, my tongue slipped; but if 
so be you would speak with Steenie, 1 can send my 
lad Samuel over ye ferry for him, and he will be here 
i ye oe ee + J 

“Send to ye devil!” muttered Beare. 

This last offer of mine was certainly a bold stroke ; 
but I made it, trusting, and happily with truth, yt 
it might not be accepted, in order somewhat to divert 
Beare’s thoughts from what he had said concerning 
ye earlieness of ye hour, lest he might ask how ye 
door eame to be so barricaded within, wh a person 
going out cd not have done ; and I cd not, in my then 
confusion, tho’ I could fancy such a question, shape 
any plausible reply thereto. I bethought me after- 
wards yt I might well have said I had let my son-in- 
law out, and fastened ye door after him; but I have 
very often found yt I have had a good answer, or a 
Wilty repartee rise to my thoughts after ye occasion 
has past for using them, and then have felt vexed at 
it. However, in ye present instance, it was as well 
as it was, for Beare made no mention of it. But still 
he seemed to have a longing to bring his cutlass and 
may carcase into nearer acquaintance, for after muttering 
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ha! thou art begotton of ye Father of lies—saidst 
thou not even now, thine own name was Crofton ? 
hey ?” 

“ Yes, sir, Jacob Crofton,’’ I answerd. 

“ Yes, sir!” he continued—“ and Jacob Crofton! 
and Steenie Crofton! Ohoh! this is plain lying in- 


deed! Soh! How comes it thy son-in-law bears 
thy name, and not thy wife's? Aha! How is this, 
sir P” 


To this most absurd question I answered— 

“ He is my nephew, sir, as well as my son-in-law,”’ 
“The Lord keep us from ye nets of ye snarer! 
Oh! ye abominations of wickedness! How long shall 
ye adversary reproach? Shall ye enemy blaspheme 
thy name for ever?” And after divers such irrelative 
ejaculations, he continued—* Man of iniquity, this 
shall nought avail the. -Lo! thou hast brought thy- 
self to a pretty pass. Before me and thy Maker thou 
has spoken untruly.” 

“ Nay, nay; indeed, enquire of our good neighe 
bours, sir, if he hath,’’ exclaimed Alice, again terrified 
by ye man’s menacing jests; and, in sooth, I know 
not how far he might have carried these jests, had not, 
at that moment, ye troopers entered ye hall. One of 
ym—le who before rescued me, and perhaps did so by 
chance this second time—he, I say, declared that they 
had toiled everywhere, aud caught nothing, 

 TIave ye searched everywhere ?” cried Beare. 

“ Everywhere,’’ answered ye man addressed, “ save 
in ye cellar,”’ 

“ And why searched ye not there ?” 

“ For that ye door thereof was fastened, and exceed- 
ing strong therewith, so yt we might not open ye 
same.” 

“Aha! there we have him then. Now, sirrah,’’ 
turning to me, “what hast thou in this cellar, so 
heedfully fastened up ?”’ 

“There is nought there,” I answered ; “nought but 
some casks of sorry beer ;” and this was true enough. 
[ kept but little wine in ye house, aud what 1 had 
was secured in another cellar, situate in ye vaulted 
side passage, ye private door to which 1 knew y 
troopers wd not find, unless by great chance, ye side of 
ye wall in wh it was being hung over with tapestry ; and 
even had they found it, or noted ye outer door yt led 


fortune would have it, they did not); but, even bad 
they, I question whether they wd have discovered ye 
cellar door, as both that, and ye other private one, 
leading into ye house, were so closely fitted into ye 
brick wall, wh they were coloured, too, to resemble. 

When I said there was nothing in my cellar but 
“ sorry beer,’’ I saw Will look’d hard at me, as if he 
guessed I was making a play upon his name, wh had 
not meant, tho’ ye thought oecurred to me directly 
after. He answered, “ Aha! we will go and see into 
this matter: where is ye key?” 

“Thou hast them, Doll ?’’ said 1; and she answered, 
miei. <1 sss 9ecat epnraee 

“Nay, Doll,” sd I, “give me ye key, and I will 
do that.” 





to himself for a minute or two ye words, “ Crofton, 
—Crofton—Steenie Crofton,’ he again advanced, 





Sowishing bis weapon at me, and cried out, “ Why, | |i 


into ye passage from ye court-yard, (which, as good 
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about for some minutes, Will fretfully cried “ Aha! 
we have missed ye Philistine, of a surety.”” One of 
his men observed yt I must have ridden down ye 
lane beyond ye wall, instead of thro’ ye arch, as he had 
thought. 

“We have lost him, any how,” said my rescuer. 

“ Aye,” said Will, “and with him a hundred 
pounds.” 

This was ye first intimation I had yt a price was on 
my head; and on looking over ye premised circum- 
stances, I am right glad it was so; for had I known 
it at ye time this ruffian stood over me and my wife, 
ready to cut us down with his sword, I shod have 
betrayed myself to have saved her, wh,as I then thought 
matters stood, I did not suppose my discovery wod have 





done. 

“ However,” sd Will, in continuation, “ God) 
is to be praised for all things; for ye Lord giveth, | 
and ye Lord taketh away: and so, fellow, let us have | 
something wherewith to break our fast, for we are| 
worn with much watching. Hast thou no other liquor 
but what is in this cask *” 

I assured him I had not. 

“Then draw some off speedily, and enough ; and 
bring us also what thou hast to eat in this damnable 
and cieled house.’’ 

“ And of that there is small store, Serjeant,” said | 
ye man I have afore alluded to, and who seemed 2d in| 
authority, “for we spied into ye larder, and lo! there 
was but a little cold meat, and some bread and cheese ; 
and what is that among so many ’” 

I was anything but sorry to hear this announce- 
ment ; and, chuckling under ye notion of how they wd 
relish ye beer, received an order to bring what there 
was without delay into ye parlor; they went thither, 
all much fretted, particularly honest Will, wh was nuts 
unto me. I soon followed, and with ye help of Solomon, 
set before them ye remains of a boiled leg of pork, not 
much of it left, some not over-new bread, and a bit 
of musty cheese, that had lain for some time forgotten 
in ye larder. I cd not have been better prepared to 
support ye character of a miser; but we seldom had in 
more food yn was wanted for ye day’s consuming ; and 
so it now fell out. 

As I said, we set these things and ye liquor before 
our gentry in ye parlor, and, at sight of them, Will 
flew into his tantrums again, and asked if such mess 
were fit to set before gentlemen—and I thought no 
indeed, and yet right fit for ye present company. I 
excused myself, however, with many supplications, yt 
1 was a poor man, and found it hard to earn an honest 
livelihood for myself and household, and such like trash, 
wh, tho’ I knew it wd never have softened their hard 
hearts, served my turn then well enough. 

Before they began to eat, Will turn’d to my friendly 
trooper, and, addressing him by ye name of “ Brother 
Hashabiah,” requested him to “ speak a benediction 
over ye beastly food before them.” Brother Hasha- 
biah began accordingly a long grace, or rather prayer, 
most wholly unfitted for ye occasion. He commenced 
with ye blessed Lord’s Prayer, and yt newfangled and 
marvellously misused; for instead of saying “‘ thy kirg- 
dom come,”’ he said “ thy commonwealth ;” and azan 
at ye end, “ for thine is ye comsmonwerlth, end ye 
power, and ye glory :’’—to such an absurd length did 
these frenetics carry their fanaticism, After this he 








poured forth a long, and seemingly unpremeditated 
petition, wherein he called upon ye Lord if onee, g 


least a score of times, to “stretch forth his wonder. 
working arm ;’’ and among other wonders I sy 

to be thereby wrought, “ to sanctify and sweeten ve 
meat and drink before them to their use.”” Sickeneg 
as I was at all this hypocrisie and simulating parade 
of religion, I could not choose but smile in my sleeye 
to think how much their liquor did need sweeten; 
And this they found out right soon, without any te. 
torage from me ; and finding it not possible to make 
aught of a meal from ye dainty viands before them, 
they, with much abusive language, and many, I doubj 
not, also hearty ill-wishes to us, at length mounted 
their horses and rode off. So soon as ye tramp of 
their march had died away, my wife fell into tears. 
and then upon her knees she aloud returned thanks— 
and they real ones—to God Almighty, for having 
vouchsafed to preserve us, and at the same time im. 
plored his gracious pardon for ye deceit we thus prae. 
tised, and ye untruths we had just spoken. And [ 
hope her prayers were heard. It was doubtless a sad 
thing, all this system of deceit ; but it was unhappily 
unavoidable in those times. I felt ye sadness of it 
less for mine own sake, yn for my dear wife’s, who was 
by nature of so true and simple an heart; but this | 
must nevertheless say for Alice, that tho’ I myself 
(foreed thereto by untoward circumstances) did train 
her up in ys system, and teach her how to deceive, 
she never once to my knowledge, and to my most 
certain belief, was guilty of any, the very slightest 
deception to me, her loving husband; and I fancy it 
it is not every man yt can honestly say as much for 
his wife. 

Well, this matter was luckily ended; and Imight have 
thought to have quietly rested from such risks for 
some time; seeing this was ye first serious one, yt for 
two years I had encountered withal :—but no such 
hap forme. In less yn five weeks after ys last adven- 
ture, as I was sitting with Alice one evening in ou 
parlor, I then being dressed as Stephen Crofton, ye 
young man—viz., in an ordinary suit of clothes, with 
black wig and whiskers, (my natural hair being light) — 
we heard a knocking at ye hall door; this was a very 
strange thing at any time ; and after dusk it had never 
so happed; for if any of my friends came, as they 
usually did, at that time, it was with a secret signal 
given at ye side door. Nicholas, very cautiously, 
came to enquire whiat was to be done, as he had recon- 
noitered (according to ye phrase of war), and thought 
as far as he could discern by reason of ye darkness, 
that it was two Roundhead troopers that had knocked. 
I having some misgiving yt Will Beare had a hand in 
ys untimely visit, for better care’s sake, told Nicholas 
to leave ye house at ye back door, as I wouldn’t have 
Beare see him, and myself went down to open ye ball 
door, just as ye knocking was begun afresh. 

When I opened, one of ye two strangers said he 
wod speak with master Jacob Crofton, and without 
more ado, walked into ye hall, followed sure enough 
by Will Beare. 

I said my uncle was at that present in Leicester 
shire, whither he had gone to see about a little land 
he held there; but that if they would tell their basi- 


ness to me, perhaps I cd arrange it to their liking. 





“Perhaps thou may’st,” answered ye stranger— 
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gpd so they followed me—or rather I shod say, walked 
before me, into ye parlor. 

While in ye hall, I had not been able enough to 
we ye stranger's features, owing to ye flickering of 
ve lamp I had in my hand; but now we came into 
* broad candlelight, what was my wonder at secing 
ye 
ig my room, @ man I had indeed often seen be- 
fore, but never SO near unto me; it being no other 
than Thomas Fairfax, General at that time to ye Par- 
kamentary forces. ie 

When I plainly saw who my visitor was, remember- 

who had been his introducer too, I gave myself 
up for lost ; and that ye more, as I beheld ye traitor— 
I mean Will Beare—draw a chair up close alongside of 
ve door, so that I could not possibly have escaped 
thereby. Lord Fairfax seated himself at ye table, 
and motioned courteously to my wife and me, yt we’! 
also shod be seated. He look’d hard first in her face, | 
and then in mine; and after he had been silent about a! 
minute, though by the way it seemed a very great’ 
while to me, he said, ‘“ Thy name, sir, is———?” aud | 
then paused, as if for me to fill up ye sentence. 

I did so, therefore, and said, “ My name is Stephen 
Crofton.” | 

“Stephen Crofton,’’ repeated Lord Fairfax—* and 
this woman is thy wife ?’”’ | 
[ answered, “ She was,’’ noticing too ye break he’ 
made in his question, and I confess, thinking it mighty 
inauspicious—as tho’ he could, an he had listed, have| 
said lady, in lieu of woman, 

He then ask’d me many questions, as to where mine 
uncle then was—how long he had been from West- 
minster—if we were natives of that place—how long 
we had lived there—and how long in that house—what 
mine uncle’s business was—and what mine—how long 
I had been married, and so on; every one of which, 
tho’ I answered, I said at last, that tho’ I had no rea- 
sonable objection to answer such questions to any 
gentleman coming on business to mine uncle’s house, 
yet I hoped he was not asking them out of mere idle- 
ness. 
“Out of no idleness, indeed, Master Stephen Crof- 
ton, but with very good reasons, and on very sufficient 
authority.” 

I then begged to be excused my rudeness, and asked 
him, if before entering on business, he would choose 
a glass of canary and a biscuit, to which he as- 
sented. 

Alice handed me ye key of ye private cellar, as 
wishing me to take advantage of ye opportunity, and 
escape from ye house; but I had my reasons for not 
taking such advautage, namely, yt I would not have 
General Fairfax suspect an inclination on my part to 
get away ; and I was, moreover, not too sure, that I shd 
not, when I got out, find ye house, perhaps, surrounded 
by soldiers, so that I cd not get away; therefor, I said 
tomy wife, “ No, Doll, do thou go and fetch ye wine ; 
Ican meanwhile continue converse with this gentle- 
man.’’ When I said this, I observed yt General 
Fairfax, whose eyes were on me, drew his head a little 
back, at ye same time raising his eyebrows, wh directly 
after were gathered into a frown, as his lips also were 
we tg together. I cod not suppose what he meant 

this. 

When Alice approached ye door, Beare made a 
movement, as tho’ he would hinder her from passing, 











but Lord F. suddenly turned his frowning face, ye 
frown thereof much increased upon him, and Beare 
rose and left her ye passage free. 

As soon as she had left ye room, Lord F. pushed 
back his chair a few paces from ye table, and leaning 
his head quite back, he beckoned Bearetohim. They 
whispered together. I did not choose to be thought 
watching them, so I kept my face towards ye fire; 
but I saw all they did with my side eye. Lord 
Fairfax seemed restless, and at last made a sudden 
stamp on ye floor, yt made me turn sharp round. I 
caught his eye directly, wh was fixed on me very in- 
tently, and he then glanced swiftly to ye door, and 
back to me again—and methought with an intelligent 
look enough, as much as to say, ye door is unguarded : 
then again, I thought his look was, of course, only to 
measure what distance there was between me and ye 
door, so as to prevent my escape had I made any at- 
tempt at it. SoTI sat still. Lord F. uttered a pee- 
vish “ Humph!’ I supposed at something Beare was 
saying to him; and then immediately continued in an 
under-tone, but loud enough yt I overheard it—*‘ So 
then, thou art quite sure ?’’ 

“ As sure as I am a living god,’’ retorted Will. 

Lord Fairfax then signed to him to take his place, 
and after another short pause, during which, as it were, 
I felt his eyes upon me—for I did not look up—he 
asked me some more such general questions as he had 
done before (general though they were, they were 
particular enough for my purpose), and while this 
conversation was going on, I heard ye tread of horses 
in ye court-yard, and ye Genera! and Beare exchanged 
glances. Ina minute after, my wife entered, bearing 
ye wine, biscuits, &c., on a salver; her face as white 
as ye paper | am now writing on: she set ye re- 
freshments before Lord Fairfax, who asked if she 
would not extend her courtesy, aud pour him out a 
glass full; she did, but her hand trembled so, that ye 
mouth of ye bottle kept jingling on ye brim of ye 
wine-glass, as she was pouring. She hastened to take 
her seat again; and, in passing me, when I was be- 
tween ler and ye General, she stooped a little forward, 
and whispered, “The soldiers are without.” 

I looked up at ye moment, and saw yt Lord F. wag 
closely watching me; so I took heart to say aloud, 
“Well, Doll, and what if ye soldiers be without? they 
will not harm us, I am sure.”’ 

Lord Fairfax stared at this hugely; and then beck- 
oning Beare, again whispered with him. Ye latter 
seemed to remonstrate with ye General, who said 
angrily and aloud, “ How, sir! I say, go,’’ and Beare 
throwing an ugly look at me, a mixture methought of 
triumph and malignity, went forth from ye room. 

I sat listening to Will’s heavy boots as he crossed 
ye hall, my heart, 1 own, beating quick with expecta- 
tion and awe (for fear is a naughty thing for a soldier 
too often to acknowledge to). Meanwhile, Lord Fairfax 
cooly emptied his glass, set it down, fixed his eye on 
ye table, and seemed also to be listening; jumped up 
and walked hastily to ye door, put his ear to ye crevice 
of it, staid so for about half-a-minute, then slowly, and 
with great dignity, walked back to ye table, whereon 
leaning his closed hand, and standing upright, he said 
to me, “ You know me, I think, sir ?”” 

I hesitated what to answer, for he spoke so frankly 





I could not think of replying antruth. 
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“ Ai any rate,” he continued, “I think I know you, 
Coloriel Albert Brenton.”’ 

I started, and rose, and immediately said, “It were 
idle then to deny that I know I am in ye custody of 
General Lord Fairfax.” 

“In his presence, sir, of a surety, not in his custody, 
tho’ yet ; pray Madam, be calm, and fear nought,” said 
he, turning to my much distressed and now sobbing 
wife, then again to me, “Colonel Brenton, you were 
betrayed by ye man who just left ye room; he chased 
you into this house a few weeks ago; but it seems 
you then contrived to baffle him ; he has since, however, 
confirmed his suspicions by inquiries in ye neiglibour- 
hood, and setting spies over all your movements; it is 
not, however, iny wish to attack you, whom, tho’ I know 
only by report, I esteem for a brave and scrupulous 
man; you have had a chance of flight since I was 
here, and have not availed yourself of either. Were 
you free from this house, have you ye means of quick 
escape ?” 

“You surely ask that question in honour, my Lord *”’ 
said I. 

“ Surely so, and I forgive your somewhat unhand- 
some doubt, for these are doubtful times; but your 
answer, for we have little time to trifle with.” 

“T have no doubt, my Lord, that with ye help of a 
little time, I might escape.” 

“And were I to wink at your so escaping, you 
would hold yourself bound to certain conditions, of 
course honourable ones, Colonel Brenton, wh I should 
first impose on you ?”’ 

“Of a surety, General Fairfax, if I escape by you 
permission, I am, of course, bounden to your terms.” 

“ Good ! In ye first place, you shall not for 6 mouths 
come to Westminster, or within 5 miles thereof.— 
Do you object ?”’ 

“TI do not, my Lord; I promise that.” 

“ Secondly, you must, as indeed you could scarce d 
otherwise, leave this lady behind you in my custody, iu 
wh case, I promise, she shall mect no trouble, farthe: 
than attending a committee; and that in less than » 
fortnight she shall be at Bolton Elms, God willing, i 
safety, if so be you destine to sojourn there ; if xo, a' 

our own convenient time and place.”’ 

I looked at Alice, who understanding me, direct). 
said “Oh! assuredly, dearest Albert, do not pause : 
moment.’ 

“ At Bolton Elms, then, my Lord,” I rejoined, “i 
it so please you.”’ 

“So be it. Your hand, Colonel Brenton ;” and h 
shook me heartily by ye hand. ‘“ We shall, I hope, mee 
again on better understanding. Now, this window, 
observe, opens on ye court-yard, but this opposite on 
I shd think, to ye back of ye house.”’ 

“ Into ye garden, my Lord.” 

“You can thence gain your means of flight ?”’ 

“In 5 minutes about.” 

“Do it open.” | did so. 

und ?” 

“ About mine own height.” 

“ Bid your wife farewell, and drop it, I will afford yo 
time enough and over; avoid ye officer, and get soo 
into ye open country, and I wish you a good and sai. 
journey. Stay,’’ he continued, as, having kissed Alice, 


“Tt is not far to 5 








AN EXTRACT FROM YE MEMOIRS OF COLONEL ALBERT BRENTON. 


I was preparing to get from ye window ; “ I need aos 
advise you that all this must be secret ; and now, fare. 
well—the Lord keep you.”’ 

I dropped from ye window, ran to ye stable wher 
| Nicholas was, little indeed awaiting such an event. 
'we saddled my horse in a trice, and away I galloped 
‘leaving word with Nicholas yt he shd keep out of ye 
way for that night, and shd after in every thing do 
| what his mistress bade him, to whom I desired my best 
affections. 

I+travelled all that night, and except to eat ang 
‘sleep, stopt nowhere on ye road, till I reached Boltog 

Elms, all ye way much marvelling at, and admiring ye 
‘Lord Fairfax’s haviour; and on comparing it with his 
‘after noble and loyal conduct, I have little doubt yt, 
even at yt carly period, he had conceived ye notion of 
assisting at ye restoration of his present Majesty, whom 
God preserve. The General kept his word honourably 
by me, as I did by him, for in a se’ennight after my 
parting from Westminster, my wife Alice came to Bol. 
ton Elms with our servants, having been furnished 
with ye means of ye journey entirely by Lord Fairfax's 
great bounty. 

She related to me yt, after [ went away that night, 
Lord F. staid a good 10 minutes iu ye room alone 
with her, and instructed her what to do and say, 
yoth, then presently, and before ye committee, adding, 
good humouredly, yt he shd have been sorry so to 
uave taught her deception, but that ye bad times and 
her naughty husband had been beforeliand with him, 
lle afterwards left ye room, and staid away about 4 
minutes; and then, returning with Beare aud 2 other 
men, affected great surprise at finding ye window 
ypen and me gone, and also to speak harshly to her oa 
yt behalf. He then had a search set on foot, wh, 
is he meant it, was of no avail, and ended with leav- 
ing her with a guard of 4 men, who were to be 
juartered in ye house, and to see that she stirred not 
jut thereof, nor even down stairs. On ye second day 
thereafter she was brought before a committee, sitting 
u ye steward’s office, at ye house, whereat ye Gene- 
ral also was. JIere she was questioned touching my 
‘scape; and, having said what she had been biddea, 
iamely, yt | had leapt from ye window as soon as ye Ge- 
ieral left ye room, he spoke, and said yt he feared he 
iad to take blame to himself for not having noted that 
ack window, but that he hoped ye committee wd not 
¢ too hard with him; and advised them it would be 
etter to release my wife, who was an honorable lady, 
i¢ said, as well he might, and allow her to go down to 
ier husband's country-house, and take no further 
cognizance of ye affair, with wh advice ye committes 

vas well content; and they accordingly dismissed 

Jiee, to whom, before she left ye office, ye chairman 

\ildly said (Sir Bulstrode Whitelock, as I after heard), 

uat he hoped she would warn me when she shod see me, 
it to be seen soon near London again, lest 1 shod not 
scape so casily. The next day, Lord F. sent my 
rife horses, aud a purse of money, to further her 
yurpey. And so my very honest and well-beloved 

Vill Beare lost his blood-money. 1 never heard of 

im after, and suppose he was either shot, or stabb’d, 


hanged: I hope ye latter. 
e Py ° « s s 
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THE MOORLAND GRAVE. 


FounDED upon a tradition in the neighbourhood of Dunsyre (Lanarkshire), at the western extremity of the Pentland Hills, to the 
efect that a poor wounded Covenanter, having fled along the hills from the defeat at the lentlands | Novemt er, 1666), and coming 
to a cottage in the moors, near Dunsyre, applied to the inmates for shelter, which, owing to the severity of the times, they darst 
sot afford ; but he was put by them into an outhouse or sheepcote for the night. Feeling that he was dying, he desired to be 


baried in the moors, within view of his native hills of Ayrshire. 


the distance, is still sacredly preserved. 


“Cold and fierce the night winds roar; 
Open to me your friendly door! 
Faint and bleeding, hear my cry— 
All I ask—a place to die.” 


“ Stranger, from the bloody fray, 
Stern the laws we must obey : 
In thy blood and misery, 
We may not, dare not, shelter thee ; 
But we will tend thee with what care 
Our poor and scanty means can spare.” 


To the sheepcote in the dell, 

By the Medwin’s wintry swell, 

They bear him faint and stiff with gore, 
And lay him on the cold, damp floor. 
Fire, or lamp, or bed, is none— 
Heavily the night-winds moan, 

And the stream, in stormy ire, 

Leaps the rocks of dark Dunsyre,— 
But they tend him with what care 
Their poor and scanty means can spare. 


“Ere the dawn I must be gone, 
Where weary captives cease to groan, 
Then bury me in the heights afar, 
Under the shade of Craigengar, 








The grave, at a spot where the Ayrshire hills may be seen in 


Where the sunset, beaming fair 

From my native hills of Ayr, 

May rest upon my lonely grave — 

’Tis al] a dying man doth crave. 

There first I trod the heather-sod, 
There first my life was vow'd to God!” 


Fre the dawning he was gone, 
Where weary captives cease to groan, 
They buried him in the heights afar, 
Under the shade of Craigengar, 
Where the sunset, beaming fair 
From his native hills of Ayr, 

Rests upon his lonely grave— 

‘Twas all the dying man did crave. 


The shepherd on his early walk, 
When morning dews the heather stalk, 
Vith a still and reverent eve, 

Gazes as he passes by. 

The hunter as he homeward turns, 
When evening's star serenely burns, 
Bends him o’er the old gray stone-—- 
Up in the moorlands—far alone ! 


Feb. 1850, J. D. 





ROSENEATH. 


Tats beantiful and peaceful retreat has been opened to the public asa place where residences maybe built; and I have been 
induced to write something of a locality that has ever charmed me, and reminds me of solitary wanderings in days long gone by. 


Thou peaceful land! in clondless youth 
I sought thy pebbly shore, 

And ever since, a charm like truth 
Has flash’d iny memory o'er. 

Yes, fancy, with her dream-like power, 
Oft brings thee forth to view, 

With every tender plant and flower 
Impear|'d with diamond dew. 


Now do I tread thy strand again, 
Beside thy low’d Lochgaer, 

While feeling links me with a chain 
To thine enchantments rare. 

In rapture do T now behold 
Thy giant-crested trees, 

That first the morning sun of gold 
Embraces ’mid the breeze. 


Here let the care-worn worldling come, 
Leave off his sordid trade ; 

The noisy commerce-wheels of home, 
To thread awhile each glade, 

Where woodland monarchs wave their heads 
*Mid the ansallied air, 

And thus, in their cathedral shade, 
Triumph o'er deadly care. 


At morn, the echoing birds above, 
Chaunt nature's strains anew, 


And soar with gladness through each grove 
Of pine and sombre yew ; 








At noon, the sun though chastely bright, 
With regal glory crown'd, 

Co-mingles his celestial light 
With shadows flutteriog round, 


When night's inconstant vestal queen 
Glides o’er her starry path, 

Thy palace, placed in halls of green, 
A spell-like grandeur hath 

There breathes calm beauty all around— 
On land, as on the deep, 

As though God's mighty works were bound 
In all-enduring sleep. 


Even should the cradled winds awake, 
And rave in maniac mirth, 

What nobler boughs can proudly shake 
High o'er the verdant earth ? 

What brighter waves can lash a shore, 
What hills appear more fair 

Than those which answer to thy roar, 
Beloved, renown’ d Lochgaer ! 


So, peaceful land, as when in youth 

1 sought thy pebbly shore, 
I feel the sacred furee of truth 

Still steal my memory o'er. 
For faney, with a dream-like power, 

For ever brings to view 
Thy glades, thy plants, and every flower, 
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BACK AGAIN. 


BY JAMES AUGUSTUS 8T. JOHN. 


(Continued from page 147.) 


CHAPTER LVII. 
HOMEWARI)-BOUND FANCIES, 


{| Homeric language, to eat his own heart in the Deliy 
overshadowed by Mahomed Ali’s neglect. L—~ ya 


Wuew the reader arrived with me on the shores of}| by this time in India; and the others, heaven knows 


t, autumn had, as Chatterton expresses it, “ with 
his gold hand gilded the fallen leaf.’’ We must now 
suppose both autumn and winter past, in communings 
with Isis and Osiris—nay, a great part even of the 
spring, and fiery summer to be close impending. I 
had beheld the Nilotic valley, sprinkled with the pro- 
fuse wild flowers of spring—had heard the voice of the 
turtle-dove, and seen the palm trees put forth their 
blossoms. All 1 had ever hoped to do in Egypt I had 
done, and now with extravagant health, and inex- 
haustible animal spirits, I placed myself once more 
on the Mediterranean, filled with the intense desire 
of home. 

Nature, to use no more sacred name, has been most 
indulgent to me from childhood upwards. Sorrows I 
have known, like other men, and when like storms they 
have been passing over me, I have felt all their bitter- 
ness. But what I experienced in Egypt is an image 
of my whole life, in which the good that has befallen 
me, has totally swallowed up and obliterated the evil. 
I ain, however, well aware, how much more interesting 
and romantic it would be to dwell upon plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine, to represent myself as perpetually 
in the jaws of danger, aud tracked and pursued by 
death. Occasionally, I believe, I had some narrow 
escapes, but if I was habitually in peril, L was most 
happily unconscious of it. Indeed with health, such 
as I experienced during nearly the whole of my stay 
in Egypt, it was impossible not to enjoy a happiness 
something like that of the gods. My cup was run- 
ning over, and as Joseph, when overcome by love of 


where. The faces with which I now embarked Were 
new, though in some instances extremely 

aud I had to go through that process of perpetual re. 
currence during life, of making acquaintances out of 
strangers. 

If Byron’s notion be correct, that we experience 
some regret on leaving the most unpleasant persons 
'|and places, and that in the act of going away we stil 
| keep looking at the steeple—how much more true js 
'|it when the people and country we leave have been 
both agreeable? Besides, I hated the sea, and, had 
time permitted, would have made a circuit of five thou. 
saud miles to escape a month’s tossing about on it, 
1 When I stood, therefore, on the deck of the “Falcon,” 
‘and looked upon Pompey’s Pillar, and the Pasha’s 
|| palace, and the minarets of the Alexandrian m 
‘|most probably for the last time, a feeling of sadness 
‘}came over me. Had those I loved been with me, I 
would have lived in Egypt for ever. For me it was 
‘fullof charms. Everything 1 heard, everything I saw, 
| only tended to endear it to me the more. I say ep. 
| dear it, because scriptural associations, which begin 
with the beginning of life to interweave themselves 
with our system of thought, and afterwards classical 
'|associations, scarcely less potent, and associations of 
|| Mahommedan romance, of the traditions of El Islam, 
'/and the poetry of the desert, had united to enshirine it 
Hin my imagination. 

But let these thoughts pass. J was prevented from 
indulging in a reverie by a pretty little dark girl, seven 
years old, who comiug up and putting her hand in mine, 




















his brother Benjamin, eutered into his chamber and || dragged me, without ceremony, away to take a pipe 


wept there—so again and again, in the desert and 


| with her father. 


There was a thrill of home in the 


ploughed field, I have stepped aside to laugh, just to || touch of that little hand, which in an instant carried 
prevent my companions from suspecting me to be mad. || me away to the banks of the Leman Lake. She was 


The impulse was irresistible. 
reason for it that I could discover, but it came thrill- 
ing up through my frame, from unknown depths, in- | 
spiring ineffable delight in its passage. My whole, 
existence in Egypt, was almost one continued simile, | 
and if any one had been at the pains to look at me in| 
my sleep, I am sure he would have discovered unequi-| 
vocal tokens of enjoyment in my whole countenance. | 
Awake I was certainly filled with a joyousness beyond | 
expression, which instead of being dashed, was aug-| 
mented by the thought of home, since I felt fully per-| 
suaded the bright circle extended to Lausanne, and 
embraced all those I loved in its glorious sunshine. 
If it be true that in the South the climate serves 
ple instead of a greatcoat, it is equally true that 
it serves them as a cuirass against ordinary misfortunes, 
It renders your mind soft and flexible, aud enables it 
to accommodate itself to all circumstances. The few 
acquaintances and friendships I had made in Egypt, 
were to be abandoned. My companions out had been 
scattered to the four winds. The Bey, for whom I 
had formed a sort of attachment, had gone, in the 











There was no particular | the only child of her parents, vet how did I envy my 


‘friend the companionship of that 6ne whom he bad 
| brought up for himself, like the lamb in the parable! 
| We sat down on the deck, turned our backs upon 
Egypt, and began to talk of Zurope. Throughout life 
it is man’s custom to look a-head, and though we had 
not yet been half-an-hour at sea, it would have de- 
lighted us to behold the rocks of Malta, already arising 
‘out of the blue waves. But in the language of my 
old Neapolitan friend, “ci vuol pazienza, signore.” 
|My companion on the present occasion was a merchant, 
‘who had made a large fortune in Egypt, and was tak- 
ing his only daughter to England for education. He 
was a man of contented mind and agreeable manners, 
who had not looked upon Egypt merely as a place for 
growing beans and cotton, but had studied its antiqu- 
ties, admired its picturesque beauties, and loved it sal 
ficiently to make it his home for life. He was very 











far, therefore, from being an ordinary companion; sad 
if the society of any contemplative and placid mas 
could ever reconcile me to the tediousness of nautical 
|| existence, his would have done it. 
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Every one must have felt, when sitting down with 
a old friend or acquaintance, how very pleasant it 
sometimes is to be silent together. You don’t want 
talk. The very countenance, and aspect, and mien of 
sour companion are prolific of reflection. What a 
‘orld of reminiscences, hopes, joys, and sorrows, is 
there in faces that have grown old together. They 
mirror all the past to each other, the smiles of a whole 
life seem concentrated in one smile, and eternity seems 
to brood over their eyelids, and impart to them the 
serenity of never-dying existence. Love, as it puts 
of the shows of material development, goes deeper 
into the heart, and nestles and conceals itself more 
closely there. Nothing is more absurd than to sup- 

that love perishes. It never dies! It came from 
God, and to God it returns, which is what the ancients 
meant by making it winged and infantine, for they 
too felt the beauty of sentiment implied in the 
words: “Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.”? It isin simplicity and sincerity, in 
truth and confidence, that love is always a child. It 
means no harm and believes in none, and though it 
may exist for more generations than we can count, 
it will always continue cherub-like, brooding over the 

t deep of humanity, and making it pregnant with 
all that is beautiful and divine. Wife, children, 
parents, brethren, whatever is implied in the word home, 
we pre-signify when we pronounce the word, love. 
The depths of its mysteries no man can fathom. It 
is wayward, it trembles like the magnetic needle dur- 
ing a tempest, poiuting now in this direction, now in 
that; but give it a moment’s repose, and in the thick- 
est darkness of this mortal existence, it finds its true 
polar star, and turns steadily towards it. 

My friend the merchant and I, as we leaned against 
the companion on the cabin deck, indulged, no 
doubt, in very much the same train of thought. 
His little daughter, Selina, had taken her place upon 
my lap, and nestled her head in my bosom, and seemed 
from her quietness to have fallen asleep, while clouds 
of perfumed smoke enveloped her. We were all 
drowsy—perhaps the reader is sotoo. Lest he should 
put on his nightcap, therefore, and wish me good 
night, I must break the charm of these mesmeric in- 
fluences, by introducing him to the captain of the “ Fal- 
con,” which may as well be done at the dinner table, 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


It would not be politic to describe all at once the 
mtellectual cargo of the “ Falcon.’ Let its several 
passengers come out as they are wanted. For the 
present, I confine myself to Selina, Selina’s father, 
anda Jew, who, I must observe at the outset, had 
20 objection to pork, and indeed, thought no more of 
the laws of Moses in general, than one of the pre- 
Adamitesultans; whether or not he had read Benedick’s 

is more than I can say, but he had certainly 

tdopted his theory, and believed in no other god than 
universe ; that is, he was a pantheist after the 
fashion of the old Egyptian hierarchy, whose tenets 
are developed by Gablonski. Let it not be supposed 
for a moment, that he wasa philosopher. Quite the 
reverse. He was a fat, moon-faced epicure, who 





delighted in good dinners and cigars, and whose highest 
VOL. XVII.—-N0, CECTI. 


flight of faney never soared above one of the Ghawasi. 
Still, in some sense, he was amusing, though chiefly 
as an illustration of how completely the soul may be 
absorbed by the body, until there is left in the whole 
human composition scarcely a single spark of spiritu- 
ality. He was nevertheless a great adept in the mul- 
tiplication of gold, with which he had stuffed many a 
cedar coffer. This gave him a certain air of conse- 
quence as he strutted the deck, with his weather-eye 
half-shut, a cigar in his mouth, and his hands crossed 
behind his back. 

The captain was an oddity of another description. 
He was a Scotchman, of about seventy years of age, 
but still strong and hale, and as mindful of the main 
chance as if he expected to reach the age of Methu- 
selah. There must be a wondeful charm in money, 
which cannot by any process be revealed to the unini- 
tiated, otherwise men would never worship it with so 
much ardour. What would I not give to comprehend 
their philosophy !—to feel the hidden power which 
passes with certain metallic particles into a man’s 
pocket, and thence by supernatural agency into his 
mind, making him a totally different being. Speaking of 
thingsaltogether sublunary, it operates in him a complete 
regeneration ; when he has undergone the change, he is 
no longer as other men are, careless, merry, laughing, 
contented, or even as this publican; his soul is like 
/a guinea, and dwells apart. In time 1 may perhaps be 
initiated in these greater mysteries, but at present, money 
‘and I are barely on speaking terms. According to 
I the rule of ancient hospitality, I weleame the coming 
—speed the parting guest. 

“ Not after this fashion,’ thought our captain ; he had 
studied political economy under Adam Smith—or, if 
chronology object, under one of his disciples— 
and was a great adept in making the most of 
things, since he gave us a good dinner the 
first day; and, like wise men, we determined to 
enjoy it, whatever might be our fate during the 
days succeeding. When we had got as far as the 
coffee, however, a scintillation of our captain's 
philosophy flashed out, for, observing the Jew’s deter- 
mination to make syrup of his Mocha, he reminded 
him gently, it was London sugar, and not the sort of 
rubbish bought for fourpence a pound in the Pasha’s 
dominions. This rather nettled our Israelite, who 
from that moment conceived an unappeasable dislike for 
the economist, which helped not a little to amuse us 
during the voyage, since the powers of the Italian 
language were racked to supply fresh terms of abuse 
for him. 

It is a great pity that descriptions of pleasure 
should tire—I mean the reader—for as to the writer 
himself, of course he is never weary of recalling his 
agreeable reminiscences. What rendered them agree- 
able, he knows perhaps no more than Adam. For 
example, there is a little sand-island in the Nile, high 
up in Nubia, with not a single bush or blade of grass 
upon it. Why, therefore, should it have retained a 
summer, a more golden place in my memory, than the 
most magnificent and gorgeous landscape in the do- 
minions of Isis? All I know is, that we landed, 
dined, and smoked on that island; reclined at full 
length on the warm, yellow sand, while the sun, in 
preternatural splendour, went down behind the Saha- 








ra, whose undulations blushed like the ocean's waves 
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at sunset,with the purple light. Twall my visions of the 
dolce furniente, that little isle is sure to rise up in 
golden brightness before my fancy, laved on both 
sides by the gentle Nile, aud peopled with dear sha- 
dows now goue for ever to their eternal rest. 

The first night I spent on the Mediterranean, in 
returning home, constitutes another golden ink in the 
chain of memory. Will the reader fo'give me if 1 
dwell once more on the ineffable beauty of sky and 
sea? All indeed was not external. The circum. 
stances of the hour had couverted mv mind into a 
mirror, which reflected the inde-cribable calm and se- 
revity of the clements. 
stellations glowed and twinkled, and appeared to in- 
vite the eye to flow them through the unfathomable 
abysses through which they eternally roll. The 
calm sea reproduced them around me on ifs sur 
face, aud a vwoiee, like the voice of love, seemed to 
pass between the two creations, aud to melt them 
into one. 

I was beginning to meditate on the joy a disem- 
bodicd spirit must feel in traversing the ereation of 


God, penetrated hy gratitude as by a fleine, and soaring | 


hither and thither at will through the infinity of space, 


when I was staitled by a low, pleasant voice at my | 


side. J looked quickly round, and saw a slight old man, 


about the middle height, » ho had not joined us at the | 
di. ner table, but, as he afterwards informed me, ate’ 


his meals apart in his cabin. 


“What a glorious night "" he exclaimed. “ Mighit | 


not ove blamelessly wish to be immortal, to enjos 
beauty like this ¢°’ 

Jistead «f 1¢; lying to his observation, I expressed 
my suiprise that 1 should not have known of hi 
being on beard. 
of the world he had come. There was something i 
the very tone of his voice, as well as in his countenance. 
eveu beheld by the light of the moon, that teld me he 
was from India. The air, soft aud balmy, had barely 


sufficient motion in it to suggest the idea that it was | 


living. We bad our carpets and pipes brought out, with 
pies of cushions to lean against ; and there, in indolent 
conversation, inhaling the fragrance of Gebel Latakia, 


aud sipping coffee, such as Arabs oniy can make, | 


we spent the greater part of the uight. He was a 


man of large experience, a sort of modern Odysseus, | 


who had seen many towns and changes of manners, 
and iefleeted profoundly on all he had beheld. What. 
ever passious might have inhabited his fiame formerly, 
they weie now hushed, Lke the tranquil sea around us, 
never more to he permanently distu: bed by anything 
sublunary, 
mind seemed to long for absorption in the great ocear 
of being—not that he was weary of this lire, but that 
he was somewhat impatient for another, sueh as wise 


meu figure to themselves in the dreaming East, where | 


the fiery imagi:ation shapes heaven aud earth iuto it- 
own likevess. 

By degrees, the torrent of ideas which flowed he. 
tween us rarrowed and brightened. We bheeame fa 
mitiar, He tak dof his young days, when, like a 
brilliant meteor, bis fanev flashed over tee plains of 
ludia, in search of images to kindle and animate with 
life. 1 felt he wos tu the throes of confession; that 





Overhead the stars and con-. 


1 did not inquire from what part | 


lle was the very reverse of sad. His | 


BACK AGAIN. 


‘however, experienced some reluctance to com 
after debating the matter fairly within himself, resolved 
|to tell me his story, which he did iu the following 
| words :— 

CHAPTER LIx. 


STORY OF VAISUNTA. 








“T arrived in India at the age of sixteen, and way 
immediately sent up the country, to serve in a gigi] 
| capacity in the Rayput States. Far from Sharing the 
| prejudices of my countrymen against the natives, [ 
cultivated their seciety, and sought hy every meaus ig 
my power to be admitted into their fiiendship. This 
| was probably more difficult in Rajastan than any. 
where else; but by dint of unwearied perseverance, | 
at length succeeded in getting myself received as ag 
intimate friend in the houses of several of the priuei- 
pal chiefs, who really loved me like ason or a brother, 
‘| “Que day, as L was silting on the embrasure of g 
wii dow in the palace of my friend, a petty prince of 
\jmeer, looking out in dreamy listlessuess ou a lake, 
Which lay encompassed with woods at our feet, my 
friend, after a long sileuce, said 10 me :— 

| “*T have a strange proposition to make; but you 
will forgive me if 1 misunderstood you.’ 

“This was said inquitingly ; aud L replied, that he 
surely knew he might without seruple make any pro- 
position to me, siuee he could neither do nor say any 
hing incousisteut with the highest honour and ia- 
legrity. 

“The chief bowed. Tle then remained silent a little 
longer, aid, rising, and taking my hand, ‘ L am going 
to propose,” said he, ‘avery startling thing, It 
is, that you should abandou your country ard your 
kindred, become a Rajput, as far as that is possible, 
‘and share my fortunes in this obscure part of Ludia,’ 

“As [ saw he was serious, | restrained my inclivation 
'|to smile, aud merely observed that religion would be 
| an obstacle. 

_ “*That proves,’ said he, ‘that we have hitherto 
veglected to initiate you in the philosophy of our 
faith. We believe all religion to be true, aud that 
he who worships God, and does good to smaukind, 
holds the best creed. I know this to be yours, and 
therefore continue to urge my poiut. Nothmg further 
than this shall ever be said of your religion; it shall 
be a sacred thing ouly to be cousidered by yourself. 
All I] wish is, that you may become, in foim as well 
as you are ju reality, my beother, receive my sister's 
land, and take you the government of this couauy, 
when I shall cease, as I shortly must, to be its chief.’ 

“*What strange ideas are these!’ 1 exclaimed. 
‘You are in the very dawn of life.’ 

“« Truc,’ he replied, ‘ yet. must I shortly die. Not, 
| L assure you, with regret, sivce 1 shall die for my 
‘country. But the seer of my house hath said it, 

it must Come to pass,” 
| © Construing my silence into consent, he arose and 
“left the room, and returned shortly afterwards, being: 
ing in his sister, whose beauty exceeded everything f 
“had hitherto conceived of human loveliness. 
| Ra/pat women are celebrated throughout the 
| for the splendour of their forms, and the 
‘and nobleness «f their features. My friend's sist 


ia the course of a few minutes he would be engaged in || was the most b aitiful of her race; nuild, soft, 


, jug to me tic wystery of his life. He evidently, | 


yet not without that pride of birth in which, abow 














al! people, the Rajputs delight. _ Hol ling out his 
sister's hand to me; ‘ You cannot,’ said he, ‘ offer so 

4s an insult to our house as to refuse this gift, 
which must be the bond of brotherhood between us. 
And you, Vaisunta, will consent to become the wife 
of the man whom, from the deepest affection and sense 


of duty, I have chosen for you ? 





“ She bowed, and smied. For mgself, T had lost al! 

wer of thinking or reasoning correctly. He: | 
beauty had literally cast a spell over me, and all 1) 
could do was to signify to her brother that my fate 
was entirely in his hands, and that L would consent 
to any proposal he miglt make tome. He then re 
plied, smiling faintly :— 

“*Then sheis yours. Let the necessary ceremonies 
be immediately performed, for fate presses, and in a 
few days I shall be with the gods.’ 

“(Qu this part of my narrative I need not dilate. We 
were married, and in a few days afterwards the gallant 
roung chief fell ina fray with a neighbouring tr.be. | 
Having sent in my resignation to the British authori- | | 
ties, I was free to pursue whatever course [ might) 
think proper, and, with the name of chief, took upon | 
me the government of the province. What, in such | 
a situation, might have been the feelings of other | 
men, { will not presuine to decide; I can only de- | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 











scribe the movements of my own mind, and I can 
affirm, with truth and sincerity, that not a single 
idea of ambition entered into my thoughts. I ad- 
ministered the affairs of the principality with the 
wsiduity and conscientiousness of a good steward, 
but hoped and wished for no other reward than the 
lve of Vaisunta, who, without a figure of speech, had 
beeome the whole world to me. It is seldom that 
heaven creates human beings like her. The language 
usually emploved in speaking of women would be| 
quite out of place if applied to her. She was not | 
impassioned, or sentimental, or aflectionite, or fond, | 
but a fountain of living love, which wo words could | 
describe. No thought of self ever rose in her mind | 
1 was ul] in all to her, as she was to me. Nay, there | 
Was an ther being who shared her affection: Vaisuuta| 
had a mother, the very prototype of herself, further | 
removed from me by time, but otherwise altogether | 
as affectionate and beneficent. She had been recon | 
tiled to the death of her hushand by the certainty she | 
felt of soon joining him, and passing an eternity int his | 
company. Imagination could promise her nothing | 
beyond | that, even in heaven. 

“Lomit al! reference to public affairs, which went or 
Pith the most perfect satisfaction to the people and to 
me. All I desire to describe is my own entire felicity. 
But this I find is impossible. Happiness does not 
Cusist in things susceptible of description. It is a) 
wr of atmosphere which we breathe, we know not 

—surrounds us, penetrates us, fills both soul and 
‘eases, ond produces a species of absorption, strongly 
resembling oblivion, If we do not forget external 
things, we ceise to regard them.  Vaisunta, coneen- 
trated all my thoughts in one. Her image, as it rose 
rom the horizon of intellect, seemed, like the rising 
San, to obliterate everything else from that celestial 
tphere, and to reign there in unclouded glory. 

“ During the continuance of this feeling | ‘could nei 


ther reflect, nor plan, nor recall the past, nur anticipate 
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to i‘sef. Plunged into a stafe of Godlike bis, I 
could scarcely be :a | to have any use for thought. 
All the necessities, al the projeets—nay, even all the 
duties of life, were ut'erly forgotten. Food, raiment, 
p wer, place, influence, friends, enennes, strangers, 
co amanded no more consideration than the dream cf 
yesterday. This convinces me that happiness is ine 
co npatible with the state of man. To compa-sionve 
otiiers, we tiust know what it is to experic: ce sorrow 
an! suffering. We must be wounded and bruised, 
that we may feel for those who are so likewise lor 
a while 1 seemed to be carried out of the material 
world, whose shows and images, as they flashed bef. re 
my mind, awakened seusations—not ideas. Vuisunta 
had descended, as it were, upon my soul, and trans- 
formed it into her own likeness, which assuredly re- 
sembled nothing earthly. 

“We had a sort of park, jealously enclosed on all 
sides, and protected from iutrusion. Here were 
walks, and arbours, aud copses, and bowers, aud baths, 
md tauks covered with aquatic flowers. Among 
hese, in the sultry summer, we wandered at day- 
break, and beheld the tiery sun thrust its red disk 
above the horizon, threatening by its brightness to 
produce the conflagration of the world. Ou such oe- 
casions we would sometimes sit in a bower of odorife- 
rous shrubs, and inhale with rapture their perfume, float- 
ing on the breath of the morning. Around us, on all 
sides, were the most bril.iant flowers, suicharged with 
dew, aud drooping celicatety over the pearly grass, or 
bowing to their own images in the ponds or streains. 
fromthe airy brauches of the trees the nightingale 
sent down siowers of music upon us, which were yet 
uot half so sweet as the music of Vaisunta’s voice, which 
thrilled through me like a combination of tones from 
heaven. Sometimes she would recline on soft couches, 
placed there puiposely for her, and allow her bluck 
hair to fall in disorder to the earth. 1 would then 
lean over her, and look into her eyes, dark as night, 
vet full of brilliance, and indicative of whatever is 
lioly, or pure, or absorbing in love. Her lofiy, white 
forehead, furmed to be the abode of thouglit, appeared 
to become transparent as 1 gazed, aud to disclose to me 
all the curious mechanism of love and virtue within ; 
but her mouth, where shall 1 find language to deseribe 
it? Humanity, even what is visible of it, is not all of 
clay. Mingled with the thing we love, there is some 
mysterious substance which makes it glow, aud brightea, 
and assuine colours explicable by the operation of uo 
material laws. When Vuisunta’s lips moulded the ex- 
terual air into words, what | heard was uot the mere 
vibrations of the atmosphere: @ soul was enveloped ia 
it which spoke to mine, 

“Inthe Kast, much clothing is unnecessary. Vai- 
sunta affected little. Her perfect purity chthed ber 
sufficiently. No statue chiselled by the hand of Phi- 
lias was ever 80 chaste ~—no seraph fresh from the pre- 
sence of God nore loving than she. ‘Think, thea, of 
he happiness L experiewced when 1 sat beside her, or 
it her feet, listening to language such as Eve might 
have used in Varadise, before ove taint of sia had 
blighted the beauty of earth. 

“You will alveady have suticipated that joy like this 
would not endure. Vaisunta had given bi:th to a boy, 
in whose li.eaments the strength of Europe scemed 








the fature, Every moment as it passed was sufficient 
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child seemed to awaken new senses in her. She 
suckled it herself; and, when it lay upon her breast 
inhaling the rich current of life, and looking up with 
smiling eyes into her face, a joy still more unutterable 
than she had ever before experienced seemed to beam 
from her features. How many worlds are there in 
this world of ours! Every mother is a separate uni- 
verse, a source of being, a fountain of thoughts and 
passions, which must go on flowing to all eternity, and 
producing, as it flows, happiness or misery. As Vai- 
sunta performed this sweet office of suckling her baby, 
not a shade of doubt or fear passed over her mind— 
all was sunny and unclouded there; and I felt some- 
thing like the glory of an archangel encircling me, | 
as I reflected silently that that mother and that child | 
were mine. And what happiness is this, if men would 
but feel it! Where, in all the regions of speculation, 





can we find anything to compare with it? You have’ 
seen Isis, with the infant Horus on her lap. It is the’ 
deification of motherhood, of that holiest and most bean- | 
tiful of relations which confounds humanity with) 
divinity by delegating, as it were, creative power to! 
mortals. The origin and the birth of stars are no-| 
thing to the generation and birth of the soul, whieh | 
passes from mortal to mortal, kindling, multiplying, | 
and brightening the face of earth and heaven, with | 
thought, religion, and love. | 

“But here below everything has an end, save the. 
mercy of God. One morning, in the midst of summer, | 
Vaisunta, Jeaving her infant in the cradle, and me, 
watching over it, went forth alone. No presence, 
however, could atone to me for her absence. I dele- | 
gated to a female attendant the duty of sitting by the | 
cradle, and followed Vaisunta into the park. Look- | 
ing around, however, I could nowhere behold her. | 
She must have tripped lightly and swiftly along, and. 
concealed herself in some perfumed copse, or entered | 
one of the many marble baths, so delicious and in-| 
viting in those warm latitudes. I felt no solicitude, 
but went on, musing, in dreamy happiness. As, | 
however, I entered one retreat after another, and found | 
her not, a pang of anguish shot through my soul. I} 
began to be superstitious, and fancied that what I had | 
all this time loved might not have been a woman, but | 
a spirit, which, now that it had given me something | 
to supply its place, had vanished. As this strange 
idea was taking possession of my mind, I beheld the | 
object of my love, sitting on the side of a bath, from | 
which she had just issued. Her form was still wet, | 
and her long black hair fell, dropping, over her shoul-_ 
ders. As soon as she saw me she uttered a sharp cry, | 
which I would fain have believed to be one of joy. 
‘Come to me—come quickly,’ she exclaimed, ‘I feel 
sick unto death—the world is fading from about me— | 
I can with difficulty perceive your form as you draw| 
near me.’ 

“ At these words, she rose to her full height, and, | 
throwing herself into my arms, said—‘ Support me, I 
am dying.’ I laid her gently on the grass, and, shout- 
ing for assistance, took water from the bath and 
sprinkled it on her face; and then, kneeling beside 
her, lifted up her head and supported it on my breast, 
in the hope that the faintness would soon pass. It 
did, She recovered the power of language, but only 
to assure me that her end was come. She threw her 


arms round my neck, she kissed me passionately, she 
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desired me to receive her soul as it ebbed forth through 
her lips. When the power of speech had left, her 
eyes still spoke, and looked ardently into mine ti 


death closed them. She then fell back, and Vaisunts’ 
soul had passedaway. I sank with her on the ground, 


and, some hours later, was found and ronsed to 
consciousness by her mother and several female 
attendants. 

“TI shall not attempt to describe my grief; it wag 
proportioned to the happiness I had felt. N 
more need be said. For me the sex perished with 
Vaisunta. As no love could equal hers, no other} 
filled the space hers had occupied, and it required no 
effort in me to ward off the approaches of another 
affection. I divided what remained to me of love be. 
tween my mother and my child ; for Vaisunta’s mothe 
was mine. The boy grew up, and I watched ove 
him, and spoke to him of his mother, and cop} 
him to lead a life worthy of her. I dilated on the 
nothingness of life without that religion which is bor 
of pure love. I inspired him with solicitude for the 
happiness of the people. I taught him the art of 
government, which is that of practising self-denial 
and devoting yourself for the good of others. The 
good seed was not sown on a stony soil. He is now 
the ruler of Ajmeer, is married, and has many sons 
and daughters, and the whole tribe are his family, and 
happiness and contentment shed their light over the 
whole land. 

“ For myself, I am returning to Europe, bearing along 
with me all that was perishable of Vaisunta. Like 
the spirit in the Arabian fables, my soul is imprisoned 
in that vase, with her ashes. It is my duty to live 
out my time, to do all the good I can, to be a friend, 
where friendship is possible, when all the incense and 
perfume of my soul have been burnt out, and what 
you now see standing before you in the moonlight is 
nothing, so to speak, but the material shadow of the 
man who was formerly loved by Vaisunta.” 





CHAPTER LX. 
PHASES OF SEA LIPE. 


Every day, till the day of judgment, may the united 
blessings of all men and women alight on him who 
invented the art of writing! Without it all our year 
ings for communion with other beings would continue 
mysteries for ever. By its assistance we are 
to hold converse with the patriarchs who lived, asd 
made love, and died under tents on the sands of Arabia, 
or with that happy old wanderer who has told us wht 
took place under the walls of Troy, in Phenicia, # 
Ithaca, and even on snowy Olympus, where Zeus e& 
braced Hera, enveloped in a golden cloud. All the 
loves,and fears, and hopes, and aspirations of humanits, 
are piled up in an eternal treasury by the pen, which, 
could one but wield it as it deserves, would surpa# 
in potency the mightiest magician’s wand ; but om 
feels the awkwardness of one’s fingers when one ess 
to touch this celestial instrument, which breathe 
music into language, calls the dead to life, and co 
pels them to reveal their thoughts for the benefit 
those who may come after ; which brings together a 
ages, places, and conditions, and invests a few mys* 
leaves with the power of enlightening and moving ii 
agod. Again, therefore, I say, “ blessed, and that 
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be he who first taught his race the art” of 
gronicling their ideas for posterity !” 
Yet, great as are the powers of the pen, it cannot 
enable one to express all one feels. It is to 
be feared the vocabulary of humanity is not co-exten- 
sive with its sensations. There are flavours and 
edours to which no name has ever been given; there 
ge hopes which cannot be uttered, thoughts that find 
po correlative expressions, objects of sight which soar 
the reach of language. At least I find it so. 

My Indian friend, when he left me and retired to 
rest, was probably accompanied to his couch by the 
celestial phantasies of Vaisunta. I remained alone 
on the deck, nestled in cushions, and smoking pipe 
after pipe. The night was wearing away rapidly, and 
the first infusion of light made itself felt on the atmo- 

One after another the stars began “to pale their 
ineffectual fires before the glory of the infant day.” A 
sort of pearly, billowy luminousness hovered over 
the bed of Aurora, the brightness of whose eyes had 
scarcely as yet flashed into the firmament. Yet it was 
evident that within those curtains of the morning her 
form was stirring. Her bright face and bosom shot 
forth brilliant irradiations that eclipsed the stars, and 
by degrees her saffron tiara and golden hair flashed 
through the portals of the East, and gave the world 
the assurance of another day. 

Poets are excusable when they revel in rapturous 
expressions in seeking to portray the beauties of the 
dawn, It is a daily revelation from heaven. Travel- 
lers know no pleasure like that of beholding the 
cradle of Eros encircled by golden vapours, and greeted 
by the smiling earth, teeming with early incense, and 
braided with showers of pearls. ‘The sea itself glit- 
ters with joy, and each of its billows is crested with 
smile as the goddess steps forth from her chamber 
and inflames the infinite ether by her loveliness. 

Here it is that words fail me. It happened that I 
lay opposite the East, which underwent in a few mo- 
ments as many changes as the Polar firmament under 
the influence of the Northern lights. A struggle of 
all the elements of beauty seemed to be going on in 
the air, where God was calling into being a new crea- 
tion to inundate the human soul with delight. The 
whole Orient seemed to be in a state of brilliant 
incandescence. Red, purple, gold, and azure, iming- 
ling and intermingling, surging upwards, spreading 
on all sides, quivering tremulously as with excess of 
power, inflamed the heavens, as if to create a taber- 
nacle worthy to canopy the head of Helios. ‘The va- 
pours which draped the sky could not be called clouds. 
They were merely semi-luminous bands, or curtains, or 
banuers, fluttering round the chariot of the sun, which 
bounded above the line of the horizon, as if impatient 
'0 command the homage of the world. At that in- 
stant the waves assumed every variety of indescribable 
hues; —purple, emerald, saffron, coruscating, trembling, 
dying into each other, as the warm breeze came paat- 
mg over them from the fiery embraces of the desert. 

It always grieves me to descend from the poetical 
to the mere every-day concerns of this life, to eating 
and drinking, chatting aud smoking, and all those 
other trivialities that absorb so much of our time. 
T had just got comfortably into a conclave with gods 
tnd goddesses, and was making some very handsome 


a certain secret leaning, when little Selina, with dusky 
laughing face, rushed out of the cabin to inform me 
that breakfast was ready. I descended from Olympus 
with fewer strides than Posidon himself, and in a 
moment felt all my human appetites at work. The 
aroma of coffee greeted my nostrils, and the sight of 
cold roast fowls awaited the keener sense of sight. 
Selina dragged me to my place at the table, and in a 
moment was on my lap, plunged in all the delicacies 
our stock afforded. My Indian friend soon made his 
appearance, with countenance as placid as moonlight. 
Like myself, he loved children, and Selina, therefore, 
enjoyed a luxury of attentions more than enough to 
spoil any child but herself. She ate, and laughed, and 
chatted, and rolled about, as if the world had been 
made exclusively for her ; and it is one of the pleasant 
points in my destiny, that I am always happy in the 
company of an agreeable child. 

The captain presided—I wish I could say with 
frankness and hospitality. His face seemed to inti- 
mate that the good things before us were placed there 
rather for show than use. He evidently felt a pang 
at their rapid disappearance, and was especially angry 
at the Jew, who dropped into the London sugar with 
malicious industry. The Indian was imperturbably 
polite. Nothing could have tempted him to have 
uttered a harsh word to any one, or to take an affront 
had there been any one savage enough to offer one to 
him. The consciousness of past happiness brooded 
serenely over his countenance, imparting to it an air 
of unearthly satisfaction. To him, Vaisunta was not 
dead, but a living presence, shedding, invisibly to others, 
a glory on his features, which no length of time could 
deprive of their beauty. A long succession of Indian 
suns had imparted a clear dark brown to his complex- 
ion; his eyes were black and fiery, and he had that 
beautifully-formed mouth, and short upper lip, which 
confer so much grandeur on the face of man or wo- 
man. His forehead, lofty to a fault, was thinly shaded 
by hair of dazzling whiteness, which scarcely seemed 
to belong to his physiognomy. 

He was immediately a favourite with every one, 
over whom his voice seemed to cast a spell. Involun- 
tarily, the captain himself was all courteousness to him. 
The attentions he did not require, every one paid ; 
and that not from any calculation of interest, but from 
mere instinct. The love of mankind was his inheri- 
tance. 

It would be as tedious to the reader as to me to 
describe minutely the sort of weather we encountered 
on our way to Malta. There was, of course, a certain 
allowance of storms; during one of which all the geese 
and fowls on board were drowned in their coops. This 
we all regretted ; more, however, I fear, for our own 
sakes, than for theirs. But if we fancied that we had lost 
anything by the accident, we were mistaken, for, with 
a proper regard to economy, the captain served them 
up day after day, as if they had been fresh from the 
roost, Ilunger is not fastidious. Drowned, or not 
drowned, it was all one to us: the sea air had ren- 
dered our appetites ravenous, so that we could almost 
have eaten the captain himself, had any unlucky wave 
reached his coop. 

As ill-luck would have it, we had a Mahommedan 
on board, servant to one of the passengers. This poor 
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b- the minute directions of the Koran for the slaugh- 
tering of auimals, whose throats are to be cut with a 
picus ejaculation, with the face of the butcher turned | 


light is infinitely greater of steering back 
one’s own hearth, to one’s home and household 
to the place where one’s eves first opened on the |; 





towaids Mecea. It had never been foreseen by Ma- 


homet that one of his followers might be paced in/ 
circumstanceswhere these observances could h. scarcely 


icable; for example, when at sea he mig!it be 
left nothing but Hobson's choice, between drowned 
fowls and no diuner at all. Our stock was limited — 
our appetites large. At length, therefore, the worthy 
Moslem overcame his scruples ; aud hoping, perhaps, 
that the fowls had turned their heads towards Mecca 
when they were drowned, he picked their bones with 
as much gusto as any of us. 

Que night, when the storm was at its worst, [ lay 
in my berth in the state cabin, watching the move- 
neuts of the captain, who appeared tu be in extreme 
perplexity. By the light of a little miserable lamp, 
he was endeavouring, as wel! as the rolling of the ship 
would permit, to consult certain maps and charts he 
had taken from a drawer for that purpose. It was 


clear he would never think of consulting a passenger, | 


and believed, moreover, that [was asleep. | got up, 
however, and volunteered my counsel, which was to steer 
for the port of Dernalh, in Barbary. He said this 
was his first voyage in the Mediter.anean, and that he 
knew absolutely nothing of the African coast; but 


that if ] were sure there was sufficient water for the | 


vessel to cuter, he would do as I wished. I replied 
that Captain Beachey had entered it with a ship of 
war; upon which he uo longer hesitated, but turned 
the Fuleou's beak towards Dernah  lnow went out 
to converse with tlic sailors on deck, where I learned 
that the vessel wou d infaliioly go down in a very short 
time, but fur continual pumping, siuce the water rose 
in the hold at the rate of 18 inches an hour, One 
of their -preches was highly characteristic. ‘They 
said thes hala great mind to let the infernal old ship 
sink, bec use the stingy captain refused to give them 
additional grog during the storm. ‘The merchaut who 
ovned the cargo, consisting of corn aud beans, advised 
its being thrown out, to lighten the vessel; and this 
could have been done, but that, considerably before 


day, the wind abated, upon which we altered cur course, | 


and steered towards Malta. 





CHAPTER LXL. 
THE ISLAND OF MALTA. 
Vary it as vou will, a sea life is inevitably mono. 


tonous and tedious. Lesides, | was now so impatient to. 
be ut nome, for which | had abandoned a voyage along. 


the shores of the Dead Sea, and a visit to Jerusalem 
and Coustantinople, that had we been drifting through 
the isles of Paradise, 1 should have been insensible to 
their fascination. All L now longed for was a sight of 
the rock of Malta, the first earnest of my being in 
Europe, aud really on my way home. Homer had 
doubtless wandered over the same sea, and experienced 
the longing he ascribes to Odysseus, to behold the 
smoke curling up from his own chimney. No lapse 
of years can change the feelings of human nature. 
To roam is ;leasant, but to return is pleasanter. It 


and where, if we are fortunate, they will close upg 
it for ever. It is happy to live at home; it is 
pier to die at home. ‘the distance to heaven Se-ms 
shorter from that poiut than from any other, The 
heart may be whirled away fiom it by the passions, as 
the bird by a tempest from its nest; but when the 
Jesolating gust is over, both seek, with tremulous jny 
the rowd back to the only spot where, in this neth + 
world, the soul can possibiy know repose. I had way 
fered further than Odysseus, had dwelt amoug toe 
lotus-eaters, had tasted of Nepe:tie, wi ich, accordi sg 
to mythology, made a man iu old times forget ty 
| nome and friends. But the lotus and Nepenthe had 
i} 





lost their power, and never did mother returw/at even. 
jing to her child with more eager long.nugs, or with 
| heavier doubts aud fears, than L bent my way back to 
‘wards Lausanne. ‘Ihe most terrible of Asiatie plazues 
was threateuing Switzerland at my departure. iad 
it been in my house ? had it reudered my hearth deso 
late? These were the terrible questions 1 put to myself 
incessantly, as, with streaming eyes, L looked, duriaga 
calm, over the ship's bows, towards Malta, which then 
‘seemed in my mind fully to merit the epithets “ che» 
jaime’ and “ fior del moudo.” 
| At Jeugth,one eveniug, the sun having just descended 





in glory behind the waves, being on the eternal look 
‘out, L caught a glimpse of something in the west, which 
fseemed much too solid and statiovary for a cloud, 
| That,” 1 said to the captain, “is Malta.” With 

characteristic dogmatism he replied, “Lt is nothing but 
'a pile of vapours;”’ but as the object did not change 
lits shape, | persisted in my first belief, and my friend, 

the merehaut, who had lived in the isiand many years, 
‘|perfectiy agreed with me, Presently all on board, 
|| passengers, crew, and captain, recognised the features 
fof the impregnable rock and bulwark of Christendom, 
lover which, after innumerable vicissitudes, the flag of 
| England now floats triumphanily. 

Will it be believed, no sooner had it been deter 
mined that Malta was really in sizlt, than we began 
to speculate on the delicious strawberries we hoped 
on the following day to enjoy at the Lazaretto? No 
length of time will suflice to ple: some men beyoud 
the limits of childhood. My companious had not tasted 
a strawberry for many years. We were to be im 
prisoned 2] days, under suspicion of plague; no sub 
lunary consideration, the life or death of the dearest 
friend, the ruin of families, the misery of hundreds, 
would suffice to obtain from the authorities the slightest 
shortening of that period. ‘The yellow flag floated # 
our mast-head, and death, iu its darkest and most terrible 
form, might possibly be lurking somewhere inour eubus. 
We were therefore to be put in durance for the time 
specified; aud if we could amuse ourselves with stra® 
berries, mocha, and cigars, so much the better for @& 
‘| If not, we might hang ourselves, for aught the gover 
‘nor of Malta cared about the matter. 

I have not descanted on the anticipations of the 
Jew, which extended no further than the smiles of the 





is delightful, after the first agony of partiny, to set Maltese Ghawasi. He was an epicure also iu all thet 


out on a long journey to see strange lands, to realise, 
long-cherised dreams, to saturate one’s soul with 
buwwledgo, and one’s eyes with seeing, But the de-| 





coucerned the pleasures of the table; aud 
proceeding towards the place of his birth, and expect 
jing shortly te be wader the same roof with bis a 
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ther he i littledelight at the idea. Teould not 

‘him. According to his theory, he lived in a world 

yom souls, and looked upon all around him as two- 

of different sexes. His mind seemed to 

bare been smitten by a moral pestilence, under the 

of which all his passions, if he ever possessed 

wos, 8 well as everything else that was respectable in 
bis nature, had withered away. 

Evening darkened into night, aud Malta disappeared 
from our view. Yet sleeping, at least for some hours, 
was owt of the question. We paced the deck, talking, 
discussing, auticipating, till weariness at last drove 
gwar the less enthusiastic, to suatch, if possible, a few | 








moments’ slumber. 
Mv Indiau friend, however, though old, was not to 


be subdued. Beneath a furrowed brow, and locks of 
silser, he nourished a force and vitality of intellect | 
that rendered him equal to any position in which he | 
ight find himself. Like all happy men, he loved | 
which often forms the most brilliaut part of ou: | 
lives. ‘This is the power that triumphs over time. dis- 
tance, and death. By its aid we trave] back over the | 
wastes of time, revive the lost, reconcile the estranged, | 
and surround ourselves with whatever we love most on 
earth, or anticipate in heaven. ‘There is nething in) 
Homer more attractive than his admiration for sleep, | 
on which he bestows the most affectionate and endear | 
ing epithets. Shakspeare, too, speaks of t as that | 
vhich “knits up the ravell’d slieve“of care.” ‘Ihis 
is mere reflective praise ; Homer's is instructive, im- | 
passioned, like the rapture of achild. He talks of it | 
as something which pours nectar and ambrosia ubout | 
our souls, which lights up our pathway with the 
of beauty, envelops us in the soft mantle of 
love, and confers on all we behold a brightness above 
what belongs to earth. The old, wandering Greek | 
speaks of it indeed as the half-brother of death. In 
Hellas, however, death was not terrible, but beautiful; and 
instead of being represented, as with us, by a rattling 
skeleton, with seythe and hour-glass in hand, appears as 
adelicate child, with wings soft as those of Eros, a look 
of pensive melancholy, and leaning on a torch rerersed, 
but still burning, to signify that the flame of intellect 
and affeetion survives the tomb. “ Blessed be the man 
tho invented sleep,” cries Don Quixote’s friend 
Sencho; ** It wrappeth a man about like a garment.” 
True, friend Sancho; but it doth much more, Out 
of its prolifie and sacred womb issue forth nightly 
forms of exquisite loveliness, mountains whose heads 
touch heaven, meadows of inexpressible green, and 
rivers that roll o’er Elysian flowers their amber streams. 
Take the humblest of God’s creatures, place him in « 
dungeon with fieree furies, aud heavy chains about 
him- -and sleep, with celestial wings, will descend to 
tonsole him even there; will strike off bis manacles, 
disperse the darkness which encircles him, and unfold 
before his kindling fancy an endless succession of 

sunny fields, where beex, with unceasing murmurs, 

“ Hunt the golden dew 
To summer time; on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their hells to suck the balmy seed.” 


Yet, fascinating as sleep is, the Iudian and I refused 
to taste of it the night before our arrival at Malta. 
No pleasures are su pure, few more delicious, thau the 


clay. It was the recollection of this delight that in- 
spired the Roman poet, wheu be spoke ut the “aoctes 
e1egue deoram;*" aud more than ms: meal p.ize 
this pleusure. We spoke of our Anauc euptie, of 
the means of humanizing, civi-izing, aud culightenng 
it; Of dise'pliniug the dark lips of is cuildien to mould 
the souuds of its imperial lauguage, W.icu gives laws 
to half the lutellige.ce of the worid. Wiuw me, he 
thought it possiule tu breathe our mother tongue, like 
ibe Lieath of Life, intotwo huudied miliious of Asiatics, 
aud with it to impart to them the tuouglits and a-pi- 
ations of meu = ‘There are languages wuich seem to 
be moulded for slavery, while out of vthers itis almost 
impossible to form a servile vocabulary, ‘The Biglish 
is the language of demociuey—tuli of graudeur aud 
stinplicity —religious, decp-loned, aud Liipassioued, like 
all those who love liberty. Lt has Li It wisy something 
uf fierceuess, luspinnnig UNCASLICSS Li TY: auls, Many 
who desire to be wise above what Is witttcu affect to 
believe that the dialects of ali Counties must Le equally 
expressive to those who speak them. But thts is uu- 
philosophical. Lauguage, bey the tustrument of 
thought, is grand or mean, Mupressive or Cold, full 
of power or fuil of weakuess, according 10 Lhe Chaiacter 
of thuse who speay it; and vur mother longue, thauk 
God! has fur centuries been giaduaily puitiag of every 
budge aud tokeu ol servitude, aud >,caalug by Us nie 
and moe of equatty and ludepeuderce. ‘Lhere is, 
therefore, a music ln the English language, sweeter 
aud moic welifluous thau the music ol mieie suuud, 
a music of imperishable associatious, of glorious we- 
mories, of victories uclueved over despotism aud suj er. 
stition. Aud it was by this music that we hoped the 
soul of Asia might one day be awakeued, us with the 
last trump, fiom the sleep of ages, aud made to 
Ccompreheud its kiudred with the uiad of Lurope. 

As the day dawued, I peiceived that we bad drifted 
tu within a very soit distauce of M uta, whose small, 
strong headlands, aud low, iucky jromonturies, Lb be- 
veld through the grey light, pr jecuuwg ito the sur- 
rounding sea. lu sume piciu.e L have seen of the 
Adoiation of the Shepherds, the paiter’s peve has 
unfoled before the eye a dun landscape, iwil of 
poetical suggestious. Malta wow lay beluie me like 
a piciure; tue Cool green waves, Cicoled wil white 
foun, serving as a surt of frame to it, No one, per- 
haps, cau tell lu what the charm of sccueiy ues; 
certululy it is wot im maguitude, or i mere disposi- 
iion of parts. ‘Tu discover ail its beauty you uiust go 
buck iu some cases to the eury history of the human 
race —to the patria chs aud thew lanuues, aud magine 
their tents still stauding, and an au ul poetry de- 
scending from them touwaids heaven, like tue smuke 
uf incense. Multa looked to me like a veritication of 
the Acts of the Apusiles; aud, iu my mands cye, I 
distineily beheld Si. Paul stauuing at might upou the 
beach, encucled by the woudestug barvatiaus, aud 
shaking the reptile from his haud into tue the. But 
Helios is not slow inthe Mediterroneun, Up stienned 
the light from the Kast, uutil the whew ieimud 
stuod relieved distinctly agaiust the gloumg sky. | 
with our landscape p iuters would mare a pligiuiumge 
tw the South, that they meght Le celuvered trom ther 
frigidity. At present, their picluies aie a0 (uid tuwt 





intrechange of ideas between spirit and spirit. ‘lo 
laste of it is to be something more than a creature of 





one must put on @ gy eal-cual lo wok ot thea. Lu 
the Medite:rauean they might learu « Gileseut piyle of 
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colouring, nature there being anything but a quaker. 
There is nothing she hates so much as drab or white, 
or russet grey. In the morning, to be sure, while 
she is yet in her dressing-room, she likes to surround 
herself with a modest half-light; but when she has 
fairly got her veil and girdle on, she flames out in 
s hues, calculated to set oue’s imagination on 
fire. Malta, though a mere rock, was invested by 
the lavish goddess with tints and hues, which 
might very well have become a landscape in Paradise. 
Its pinnacles seemed transparent with light, and 
the waves, as they laughed and frolicked before the 
breeze, rivalled the land and sky in brightness. 

By degrees we caught sight of the city of Valet- 
ta, and of one of the most striking symbols of Great 
Britain at the same moment. This was the St. Vin- 
cent eighty-four gun ship, with all her sails set and 
decks manned, proudly rolling before the breeze to- 
wards the harbour. ‘The governor lay dead in the 
city; and this having been intimated to the line-of- 
battle ship, she was now firing as many guns as there 
had been years in his life ; so that her lofty and mag- 
nificent sides were every now and then enveloped in a 
cloud of white smoke, while the thunder from her 
guns boomed along the deep. It is permitted to 
every man to be proud of his country, and I never 
was prouder of mine than at that moment, meeting, 
as I then did, one of the mighty symbols of her 
power, carrying laws at the southernmost point of 
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mosquito curtains, so that we anticipated the mos 
fearful stinging at night ; but my skin, bronzed by the 
sun of Africa, and impregnated with saliue 
by the sea atmosphere, was anything but inviting to 
these winged gentlemen, who, after buzzing about me 
for some time, retreated quietly through the darkness, 
to seek more comfortable quarters elsewhere. Most 
profound, therefore, was my sleep that night, and 
most delightful the cluster of dreams that descended 
on my head. From the window at Jolimont I looked 
out upon the Leman Lake, and saw the cloud-like 
summit of Mont Blanc gleaming in visionary splep. 
dour over the Savoyard Alps. In a little boat on the 
lake was my whole family, but neither oar nor sail 
could stir it. There it stood, fast as a rock, in the 
midst of the water, and notwithstanding that there 
were miles between us, I could talk with the inmates 
of the boat, who had no power to impel it one way or 
the other. From this perplexing situation I was de. 
livered by Selina, who came bounding upon my bed like 
a gazelle, telling me it was time to get up, as the sun 
would do so ina few minutes. When I had obeyed 
her mandate, she took my hand, and led me out into 
the gallery, where, as we walked to and fro, I soon 








LIFE IN QUARANTINE. 


In the course of the day we were housed snugly in | 
the Lazaretto, where we had assigned to us a magnifi-| 
cent suite of rooms, at the summit of the building. | 
The apartment in which we habitually sat was at least, 
forty feet square, by thirty-five in height, and through | 
spacious windows, commanded a splendid prospect of | 
the harbour, a neck of land enclosing it on the sea| 
beyond. ‘The first thing we did was to prepare for, 
dinner. The Arab servant who had accompanied us| 
from Egypt was, after the Eastern fashion, a clever | 
cook, and the guardiano assigned to us by the Go-| 
vernment boasted no mean talents in the same pro-| 
fession. Between them, therefore, we were served | 
like the sons of Irish kings; and a friend in Valetta, 
having heard of our arrival, immediately sent us a| 
hamper of claret and champagne, with abundance of, 
strawberries and honey, with every other delicacy 
which Malta and the neighbouring island of Sicily 
could supply. Imagine us now, therefore, sitting 
round a table resting on the solid floor, and not on 
the reeling and uncertain deck, with fruits and luxu- 
ries of all sorts piled up to profusion before us. Then 
came coffee and tea, and cream, and fresh rolls and 
butter—things we had not tasted for a month—and 
after that Turkish pipes, piled up with Gebel Latakia, 
and kindled with acacia charcoal. We made up ex- 
tempore divans, and reclined on them to our heart’s 
content. No fear had we now of storms or bad 
weather. The place in which we were was one of the 
old palaces of the Knights, built of solid masonry, that 
had weathered many a tempest, and will, doubtless, 
weather many more. But one cannot command every- 
thing. We had brought our beds with us, but no 





‘found we were in the neighbourhood of another batch 
of friends who had preceded us by a week, on their 
‘return from the East. These consisted of three in- 
dividuals, two young gentlemen and a disciple of 
Aisculapius, exeeedingly ill suited, and long ago tired 
of each other. The physician, then verging upon sixty, 
was what, had he belonged to the other sex, would 
have been called an old maid. He was fidgety, way- 
ward, crotchety, morose, though at bottom a right 
| good fellow. His youthful companions, having nothing 
else to do or think of, delighted in teasing him, and 
| would otherwise in all likelihood have died of ennui, 
‘The doctor was an antiquarian, given to profound 
| speculations on Champollion and hieroglyphiecs; and 
‘while he was, perhaps, plunged in the most ia- 
‘teresting researches, on an inscription of Ramesis, 
his wild companions would scream out, at the top of 
their voices —“ Alice Grey,’’ or “Love’s young dream.” 
|If the doctor had never anathematized love before, 
he must have doubtless cursed it then. When a man 
takes to the study of hieroglyphics, he generally 
gives up all acquaintance with the winged imp of 
Aphrodite. This, at least, was the doctor’s case. There 
was no devil in Pandemonium less to his taste than 
‘this little Olympian vagabond; and therefore to be 
‘condemned daily to hear his praises chaunted by two 
raw Paphian recruits was no slight punishment. 

| With me the time could not hang heavily. I bad 
my journal to bring up—notes to copy—letters to 
write, unluckily, none to receive—and a hundred other 
things to do, which filled up nearly the whole day; 
in the intervals, ] mean, between breakfast and dinner, 
after which I either romped with Selina, or smoked 
with her papa. There is, I suspect, no man who 

not have thought that child a godsend in the Lazaretto. 
I have told the reader twice or three times already, that 
she was about seven years old, and as playful as a kit- 
ten. Here in Europe little girls often become demure 
about that age, or soon after. This, however, is not 
nature, but teaching. They are drilled into demureness, 
and, as far as concerns those with whom they come into 











contact, are utterly spoiled. Selina was quite natural 
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gpd as agreeable a companion as a child could be. 
She had inherited her father's sense, without his gra- 
sity, and kept her mouth on the perpetual stretch 
with laughter. Of course she paid her respects with 
earnestness to the strawberries, a bushel of which 
st least was every morning piled up before us on the 
breakfast table. 
With all this assistance, I should have found the 
twenty-one days equal at least to seven years trans- 
ion, had it not been for my journal. There is 
pothing like employment for carrying on the war with 
time. I calculated the days, hours, minutes, which 
ed me from Lausaune, and the the most in- 
teresting scenes often became insipid; but the journal 
stood my friend. There I entered my thoughts, com- 
muned with myself, noted on my projects, hopes, and 
tions. Sometimes, also, I recalled the past, 
vividly, too vividly perhaps, for a man in prison. 
There came at length an incident to diversify our 
monotonous existence, and bring us a little to our- 


selves. Three or four doors from us, a man suddenly || 


died of the plague, and as in that case the body is 
never kept long, it was to be carried in the course of 
the morning along the terrace in front of our door, 
which was that morning kept religiously shut, and no 
one descended to the terrace to enjoy a walk for 
several hours after. Who the unfortunate traveller 
was I never could learn. The guardians could not 
or would not explain; all they appeared to know was 
that he had just arrived from the East with the plague 
about him, and he was confined in an apartment by 
himself, and that he died; whether with or without 
medical assistance I know not. Priests refuse to 
enter in such cases the sick man’s or sick woman's 
chamber to hear confession and administer extreme 
unction ; the soul, unhouseled, unappointed, unaneled 
goes to its last account ; and, in a few hours after the 
departure of the spirit, dust is rendered to dust in a 
neighbouring cemetery enclosed by high walls. The 
body of the stranger was put into a plain coffin, painted 
black, and borne hurriedly and silent!y along on a plain 
bier, by two muffled guardians. People at a distance 
here in Europe are apt to talk very courageously of 
the plague, and a traveller who has made some impres- 
sion on the public, dissertates on the subject with the 
utmost complacency. As far as my expericuce goes, 
itis very different when you are brought face to face 
with the pestilence, when yon fancy it is mingled with 
every breath of air you breathe; when the dead body, 
decomposed, as if by magic, exhales mephitie particles 
into the atmosphere, and seems to infect and disor- 
ganize it. That would be the time to display indif- 
ference or stoical insensibility, but among our party 


there was not one who showed it. Every man’s cheek |! 


seemed a shade paler, though my Indian friend was 
less affected than the rest. Of course Selina thought 
nothing about it, but said jocularly that the best thing 
to keep off the plague, was a good puff of Gebelee. 
_ “Do let me light one for you,” said she ; “ I can do 
it.” So off she tripped, brought me the pipe, filled it 
with tobacco, and then fetching a little bit of charcoal 
from the furnace, at which the meat was cooking, 
it in a few minutes, and put the amber into 
my mouth, “ Now, smoke,” said she, “ while I play 
with your beard;” and, throwing herself beside me on 
the divan, began the threatened operation immediately. 
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From this, I was called to see the coffin pass. I have 
| never yet been tired of life, orinsensible to death. It was, 
therefore, with deep sorrow that I looked down on the 
body of that unknown man, whose children, perhaps, like 
mine, were at that moment playing round their mother, 
at the distance of some thousands of miles, and asking 
‘her when their father would return. Perhaps he was 
‘an American, whose home stood on the banks of the 
Ohio or Mississippi, so that it would be months before 
the dark tidings could be wafted across the Atlantic, 
to make his hearth desolate. I have a profound sym- 
pathy with the citizens of that great republic, who are 
now found wandering over all the scenes of ancient 
history, collecting stores of golden experience to beau- 
tify their glorious democracy. It will, in times to 
‘come, be for Europeans to visit the banks of the Hud- 
son, or the Missouri, to gain lessons in political wis- 
' dom. America is fast rising into the greatest of mo- 
'dern states, a sort of better England, born by liberty 
beyond the Atlantic. May her form of civil polity be 
'as lasting as her language ; and may every man in the 





old world, who covets to be free-born, so think and 
_speak with respect of that mighty union of republics, 
‘| which has risen, as it were, within the memory of 
| man, from a British colony to be a vast empire. 

‘| When we descended to the terrace in the afternoon, 
|| scarcely a syllable was whispered about the dead. He 
‘| had passed silently and unlamented to his rest, and 
| fear of the disease that struck him down induced the 
| whole Lazaretto to observe the strictest silence on the 
‘| subject. Every one feared to stir up the depths of 
his own imagination, It was remembered then, when 
‘the plague last broke out in Malta, ten thousand per- 
/sons were swept off within a few weeks. 

| It was not till some days afterwards that we ven- 
‘tured to make inquiries respecting the stranger, and 
| to ask the guardians whether the plague was spreading 
'in the Lazaretto. They replied in the negative. No 
‘further death occurred, or else the bodies were car- 
‘ried to their long home in the dead of night, that no 
‘alarm might be created. ‘This, I believe, is not un- 
usual, and it is certainly judicious. The fancy of many 
| persons is so wrought upon by the vicinity of the plague, 
that they die of terror. How I might have thought 
aud felt had I been alone, 1 know not; but the pre- 
sence of several agreeable companions soon dissipated 
the idea of death, and we returned to our usual occupa- 
tions as if nothing had happened. The Sicilian straw- 
berries were never once lost sight of, and every evening, 
after dinner, claret and champagne sparkled on our 
board. My Indian friend, however, tasted no wine. 
Tea and coffee were his only beverage, though of fruit 
he ate more than his share. For myself, 1 enjoyed all 
the good things that came before me, ially the 
strawberries aud the champagne. We kept very early 
hours, going to bed between nine and ten o'clock, and 














rising at four—the mornings being, at Malta, most 
fresh and delicious, and the sea-breezes full of health 
and vivacity. Still, long before the period of confine- 
ment had expired, we all longed for liberty, that we 
might cross over into Sicily, ascend its lofty moun- 
taius, and wander at will through its cliffs and 

I had just caught a glimpse of Etna on out. 
I now pictured to my fancy the Vale of Euma, where 
Persephone, gathering flowers—herself, a fairer 








by gloomy Dis was gathered. 
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LOYOLA, AND JESUITISM INITS RUDIMENTS.* 





BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 


As there are, in the present day, some sincere but 
ill-informed Christians who tremble at the discoveries 
and applications of Science, so are there iudividuals. 
no less pious, who are afraid to accord merit to the 

essors of a creed uifferent from their own. ‘The 
former class fear, lest if nature be investigated too far, | 
she may prove the Kible untrue; the latter cannot rid 
themselves of the notion that if merit be acknowledged 
in the members of an opposite religious persuasion, 1! 
may detract from the honour, or even imply the hetero- 
doxy of their own faith. 

It is pleasing to find so evangelical a divine, and 
80 accomplished a scholar, as Isaac ‘Taylor lending his 
powerful talent aud example to destroy the latter pre- 
judice, equally with the former unworthy of the Chris 
tian to entertain. In this aspect, irrespeciive of the 
high literary merit which belongs to it, the work unde: 
review demands our unqualified approbation. It is 
eminently devoid of prejudice. Throughout the whole 
of it there runs an honest desire to estimate arigh 
the character of Ignatius Loyola: to award to hin 
such praise as is due for sincerity of purpose, and 
such reproof as he merits for want of judgment —on | 
the one hand there is no groundless censure, and on | 
the other no undeserved, no romantic adulation. 

All who are acquainted, even in the slightest de 
gree, with the subject of Mr. Taylor’s work, will feel it | 
to be one of very great interest. There are few men, | 
if indeed any, whose history and labours are more | 

| 
| 
| 








remarkable than those of Ignatius Loyola; aud cer- 
tainly there never existed any sect which, whether in 
matters of politics or religion, exerted a more power 
ful influence over Europe than the society of which he 
was the founder. 1t may therefore be not uninterest- | 
ing or uninstructive to present the reader with au | 
outline of the contents of the volume now before us. 

Mr. Taylor has divided his work into two portions 
The first is devoted to an historical sketeh of Loyola's 
life, which is terminated by an acute and able chapter 
upon his charucter. The second is occupied with a 
philosophical inves'igation concerning the Theory of 
Jesuitism, or, as the author terms it, Jesuitian in its 
Rudiments. To both these subjects in turn our atten- 
tion shall be directed. 

Guipuscoa, which forms part of the province of 
Biscay, was the district in which, at the close of the | 
15th century, the family of Loyola dwelt. 
the year 1491, the wife of Don Bertram gave birth to 
her eighth child. It was a son, the future founder 
of a religious dynasty. He was named Inigo Lopez) 
de Recalde, but is now better known by the simple 
prenomen of Ignatius. At the early age of six years, 
he became page to Ferdinand of Arragon, in which 
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;cise, and an early residence at court had given him 
that perfect self-possession and command of manner 
which constant intercourse with royalty seldom fails 
tu bestow. 

At this period of his life. through the artful policy 
of Rome, the long stifled enmity which existed be. 
tween Charles of Spain and the Court of France was 
fanned into open war. The province of Navarre first 
| felt the brunt of the contest, and the fortress of Pam. 
peluna was besieged and summoned to surrender by 
a powerful French force. All who composed its 
rison, save one man, were willing to obey the humiliat. 
ing mandate. ‘That oue was Loyola, who seyt 
hack by the bearer of the message an insulting refusal 
and defiance to the enemy. He then assumed the 
command of the castle himself, aud animated his com. 
rades, both by exhortation and example, to defend it 
aguinst its assailants to the last. ILis efforts, how. 
ever, were ineflectual—numbers prevailed —-and the 
fortress of Pampeluna fell inte the hands of the Freueh, 
thougi: not until its self-appointed leader had been dan- 
gerously wounded-——one of his legs was broken, the 
other shattered by a cannon-ball. In this disable 
condition Ignatius was removed to his paternal home 
hoping that time and skill might restore to his limbs 
their former strength and symmetry. But whether 
from the unskilfulness of the operator, or the severity 
of the wound, the broken leg could not be made to 
assume its natural shape. ‘The accomplished Loyola— 
he whom ladies loved and comrades envied —could not 
brook the notion of deformity. Dismissing the unsue- 
cessful chirurgeon, he became his own. ‘The broken 
limb, now grown well agaiu, but sadly disfigured, he 
broke again, and then sawed off part of a projecting 
hone. A machine was uext constructed, by aid of 





| which the shrunken leg was drawn out to its required 


length, and remodelled as well as circumstances would 
admit. The agony consequent upon this mode of treat- 
ment so reduced the patient's strength that death 
seemed invvitable aud near at hand. In anticipation 
of this event, Loyolas attendants administered to him 
the holy Eucharist upon that evening which they con- 
jectured would prove his last ; and having performed 
this duty to the sufferer, left him alone to die. Du- 
ring their absence, however, his recovery was effected 
in a miraculous manner; for at the hour of midnight 
/—so runs the story—there appeared to the dying 
| soldier an aged man, who, after a self-introduction, 
‘announced the errand upon which he had come—“ I 
jam Peter,” said he, “ and am commissioued of God 
to heal thee.” So saying, ne touched the wounded 
Loyola, aud retired. When morning dawned, the 





attendants stole to the bed-side of their patient, and 


capacity he served until his 17th year, when he joy-|| were surprised to behold, instead of a dead, a convs 


fully exchanged the life of a courtier for that of a) 
soldier. Besides a fair countenance and a haudsome | 
figure, Loyola possessed a frauk and feariess heart, | 
and a disposition at once imaginative aud susceptible. | 
His frame, too, had been st:engthened by military exer- | 


| lescent man. 

| ‘To pass away the dull period of recovery, Ignatius 
had recourse to reading. But the romauees of knight- 
errantry and love, which once delighted him, had now 
lost all their charms. Returning health had brought 
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slong with it no returning relish for his former pur- 
His bodily appearance was not more altered 
from what it had becn than were h’s tastes and pro 
s. From the handsome soldier and envied cour- |, 
tier was’ indeed a change; but still greater was the 
change for one whose character had hitherto heen that 
only of thoughtless gaiety, and fashionable dissi- 
jon, to become the calm, unrepining, nay, even jov- || 
ful penitent; aud on that bed of sickness, to which 
he had been removed from the exciting seenes of per-| 
sonal valour, to trace the first outline of that saga- 
cious, unrelenting polity by which he was to govern 
millions of his race. 

The study most congenial to Lovola was the lives || 
ofthe Saints. Of these, the biography of Saint Francis || 
pleased him best, and it he perused repeatedly with | 
devout attention. The strange conversion of tha || 
apostle peculiarly struck the patient, affording him | 
with au apt precedent for his own, and a ready expli- | 
cation of the designs of Providence in his own late | 
recovery. So soon as his strength permitted, Ignatius || 
left his paternal castle for Navaretto, where he paid 
a farewell visit to his former military commander, Don | 
Antonio Marrique. Thence he proceeded to a Bene- 
dictine convent on the heights of Montserrat, to) 
strengthen by praver those promises he hid made in 
secre! to his patroness the Virgin Marv. Three whole 
days were spent in enumerating the long list of his | 
youthful sins, his sick-bed hopes, and plans of benevo- || 
lence. ‘The monk listened with attention, warning | 
him ere his departure not to put regrets or resolves 
in place of reformation, or become satisfied with him- | 
self for penitence alone. This confession of his sins | 
was Loyola’s first spiritual penance— perhaps of all 
peuances the most painful. As his first act of charity, 
he bequeathed to the meanest stranger he could meet | 
the mst valuable of his few remaining possessions. | 
His knightly attire—the emblem of a profession once | 
so dear to him, the memento of many a smile and) 
compliment—he exchanged for the filthy and tattered | 
garments of a wayside beggir. One, and only one, | 
other memorial of former pursuits remained to him ; || 
and this he presented as an offering at the shrine of, 
piety. At the hour of midnight—that consecrated | 
season — was Loyola seen within the convent, clad in 
a mendicant’s attire, and with a sword by his side, 
pacing with moving lip and downcast eye before the 
image of the Virgin. Thus was he engaged until the 
dawn ; when just as the grey shadows of morning he- 
gan to steal into the monastery, the devotee, after 
slowly pronouncing his orisons of praise, solemnly 
dedicated his life to his Virgin Lady, by suspending 
his sword by her shrine. ' 
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“Tt was thas,” says our author, “ in the year 1522, the eve 
of the Annaneiation, that Ignatias conseerat:d himse'f to the 
Christian warfare; and the evincidence of time has not eseaped 
the notice of his biographers, that nearly at the same moment, 
When this holy man was devoting body and soul, ander the aus- 
Pices of the Virgin, to the services of God and of mankind, that 
“exrerable heretic, Luther,’ summoned to the Diet of Worms by 
the Emperor Charles V., enounced the poison of his opinions, 
and with all insolence prochrimed war against the apustolic chair, 
and impugned eve y (atholie verity. ‘ Thi sdoes it appear,’ say 
they —and the allegation will be assented to un the opposite side 
if only a transposition of names be permitted —' thus does it ap- 
pear, that while Satan on the one si @ was sending fourth his 
thosen champion, Christ also took care to farnish and to bring 








forward hig owe servant fer the defence of the tsuth. © © ° 


Certain it is, then, that at the same moment, two men, whose 
nfluaence has been co-exteasive and permanent, present them- 
selves on the stage of Raropean affairs, and each of them for- 
nally or virtually professes to be sent from God for the restura- 
tion or the mainteaance of the most momentous traths. There 


| s, however, a circumstance attaching t+ the ministry of each 


vhich cannot be regarded as of no significance, be ring, as it does, 
upon their several pretensions. Lt is thes, that while one of these 


| orofessed * servints of Christ’ declares his willingness to stand or 


(all by Christ's own worl, the other makes no such appeal to the 
uthority of Seripture ; bat instead of doing so, sets forward on 
lis own conrse as the champion ef Marr, placing himself ander 
her guardianship, and looking to her for grace and help.” 

In pursuance of a vow which Loyola had made to 
visit the Holy Land, he prepared himself to proceed 
thither. But as the port of Barcelona, whence he 
was to set sail, was then closed, he took up bis tem- 
porary abode within the hospital of Maurissa. Here 
he remained for a year, eugaged in drawing up the 
first outlines of the “ Spiritual Exercises,” instruct- 
ing the ignorant and depraved, and undergoing severe 
penance fe subjected himself to a regular aad 
tigid course of self-examination, in addition to one not 
less rigid of fasting and bodily torture. Seven hours 
of every day he spent upon his kuees, and thrice 
during that period he cruelly flogved himself. Fi od 
he almost considered as injurious to the health of the 
soul; and, in addition to his ordinary fasts, he is said 
to have abstained, on one occasion, from sustenance 
for a whole week. But no discipline or penance, 
mental or bodily, was able to remove the melancholy 
which at this period of his life oppressed him, and 
which led him, as be tells us, to meditate self-de- 
struction. In 1523, Loyola left Maurissa, laden with 
the.thanks and blessings of thousands, and embarked 
at Barcelona for the Iloly Land. His course thither 
was circuitous: he sailed first to Rome, to receive 
the Pope's blessing ou his mission, crossed the country 
northward to Venice, aud thence set sail for the port 
of Jaffa. Once this sea-port had witnessed the arrival 
of noble armies, led by the flower of Europe's chi- 
valry, and bent upon a war of retaliation; now it 
beheld upon its shores a poor, squalid, decrepid tra- 
veller, who had come thither to instruct the ignorance 


of the Christian’s enemy. Which of these two expe- 


ditions was the nobler, necds only as its auswer, 
that of the question, which was the least imposing? 
The dazzling object of Loyola's new-born ambition 
had now been attained; he stood upon the suil of 
Palestine ; not, improbably, upon that very spot where 
Jesus had ofter proclaimed his message of pardon to 
man, and, at last, by a cruel death, made atonement 
for their sins. If we can realise to any extent the 
missionary 's evthusiasm and joy when wandering amid 
scenes so replete with sacred associations, we shail be 


enabled. in some degree at least, to realise his feelings 


when he is peremptorily ordered by the Pope's Nuncie 
at Jerusalem, a very short time after his arrival, to 
depart. After remonstrances and entreaties had failed 
to recall so crue] a decree, Iguatius obeyed it without 
a& murmur, 

When be returned to Spain, be was thirty three 
years of age. Not considering himself, however, too 
old to learn, he forthwith applied himself tothe 
of Latin. His class-mates were the little children ¢ 
seeyene Pn ing ali 
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boy days, was a wholly unknown and superfluous 
formality, that his master should not spare the rod. 
It is believed that the preceptor was not slow to 
comply with this request. To this accommodating 
spirit, on his part, we are to attribute Loyola’s speedy 
and correct acquaintance with the moods and tenses 
of “ Amo.” 

After two years of such discipline, Ignatius removed 
to Alcola, where, as at Maurissa, he busied himself 
in deeds of charity, visiting prisons and hospitals, 
and ministering to the spiritual and temporal wants 
of their inmates. Such pious labours failed not to 
call forth much gratitude and respect. But the dig- 
nitaries of the Romish Church became jealous of 
Loyola’s growing popularity. It ministered an open 
reproof to their slothfulness. Having in vain attempted 
to convict Loyola of any improper or unchristian act, 
they accused him of being “a Lutheran, a sorcerer, 
or something not less pestiferous,’’ and, upon this 
charge, cast him into prison, in 1527. 
it is that the enemies of Ignatius should stumble upon 
so absurd and groundless a charge as this. It argued 
but little perception in his adversaries to confound 


the great champion of Romanism with the leader of | 


the “German heresy.” 

Loyola was released from confinement only on con- 
dition that he should abstain from preaching the 
Gospel until he had completed his theological curri- 
culum. “We should not,’’ said the Vicar-General, 


with the people had savoured rather less of novelty.” 
“ Novelty !” replied Ignatius; “1 did not understand 


that for Christians to speak one to another conceruing | 
From Alcala our | 


missionary proceeded to Salamanca. . But he bere | 


Jesus Christ, was a new thing.” 


fared quite as badly as before. Again was he cast 
into prison, and again released, only on the same 
hard condition. 


of winter, and arrived at Paris in February 1528. 


ee ee 
Ignatius was now 37 years of age. His object in 
proceeding to the French capital was to prosecute his | 
studies at what was then the most celebrated uuiver- || the decapitation of St. Dionysius—the Apostle of France—that 


For three years he applied himself | 


sity in Europe. 
to Latin and Philosophy; in the latter he took an 
honourable degree. Thereafter he commenced his 


theological co:urse, at the termination of which, he was | 


permitted to preach. His college life in Paris was 
one of great privation; he lodged in an hospital, and 
depended upon the charity of strangers for his daily 
food. All his property consisted of the few books 


which he had brought with him from Spain, and a! 
small sum of money which had been given him by a_ 
few friends, on his departure from Salamanca. ‘The | 
Jatter had, for greater security, been committed to. 


the keeping of an acquaintance ; but this acquaintance 
broke the trust reposed in him, and absconded to 
Rouen, where he was seized with a mortal sickness, 
and with remorse at his crime. Loyola cared little 
for his treasure, but very much for the criminal’s soul. 
Hearing of the man’s condition, and of his anxiety to re- 
ceive, ere he died, pardon from him whom he had injured, 
Ignatius straightway set out for Rouen, and was soon 
at the culprit’s bed-side, ministering to bis wants, and 
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Latin tasks, the pupil requested what, in our school- 


Strange, indeed, | 








Unable to brook inactivity in his | 
master’s cause, Loyola shook the dust of his native | 


° e ° | 
soil from his feet, crossed the Pyrences in the depth | Bobadilla, of whom the first two were destined to a cele- 









assuring him of his complete forgivenness. While en, 

in this errand of mercy, Loyola was sum 
before the Inquisition on a charge of heresy. On hig 
return to the capital, he underwent his trial, and was 
acquitted, or at least dismissed. 

While in Paris, Ignatius beheld, amid a crowd of 
thoughtless men, a little band of six individuals whose 
talents and ambition marked them out from the gay and 
busy throng around them. An observer of humay 
character, he at once detected and appreciated the 
several qualifications they possessed, and felt now 
certainly success would attend that cause upon which 
such intellectual and moral energies could be enlisted 
Full of desire to make them proselytes, he forthwith 
set himself to the task. His qualifications for its ae. 
complishment are thus commented on by our author:— 

“In the company of persons of rank (we are told), Loyola he! 
an insinuating manner which won, and which secured to him 
their favour and friendship. His equals he led forward in his 
own track, by a graceful facility and an avoidance of all assump- 
tion of superiority, by his unwearied labours for their good, by 
his patience towards them in their perversities, and by a species 
of benevolent dissimulation of which he was master, and which 
he could practise whenever necessary.” 

That an individual thus eminently adapted for ob. 
taining and exercising an ascendancy over the wills 
and characters of others, was singularly successful ia 
this respect, will not much surprise us :— 

“ Multitades,” says Mr. Taylor, “we are assured, had Loyola 


converted from the paths of sin, and more than a few from the 
paths of heresy. At the time of which we are speaking, ‘the 


«“ ° . . a. || plague of Lutheranism’ was rapidly spreading on all sides; bat 
have made so much of what ane do if eel discourses by timely admonition and suitable remonstrances, he had induced 


many of the infected to present themselves before the Inquisi- 
torial tribunals, and to reconcile themselves to the Catholic 
Church. His success in these labours had of late been much 
promoted by the aid he received from several accomplished and 
devoted young men whom he had attached to himself, and who 
were willing to act under his direction, and to yeld submission 
to him as their spiritual chief.” 


These accomplished and devoted young men were 
Francis Xavier, James Laynez, Alphonso Salmeron, 
Peter Faber, Simon Rodiguez, and Nicholas Alphonse 


brity hardly inferior to that of the founder of Jesuitism. 


“It was, as we are told, in a sepulchral chapel or crypt of 
the charch of Montmartre, rendered illustrious as the scene of 


the disciples, with their master, were assembled. And it was ap- 
propriately on the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin that 
the solemn dedication of themselves to the service of the Saviour 
took place, and that the favour of Mary, the Queen of Virgins, 
should thus be claimed as the Protectress of an order which 
makes profession of angelic purity. 

“One of the company, Faber, had taken priest’s orders, and 
from his hands the rest received ‘ the body of our Lord ; after 
which, and under the direction of Loyola, they bound themselves 
by a solemn oath, which in its terms included what was general 
—namely, a profession of poverty, renunciation of the world, 
and absolute devotion to the service of God, and the good of 
souls ; and also some special or convertible conditions—namely, 
to attempt a mission to Palestine, or, should they be frustrated in 
that design, to throw themselves at the feet of the Sovereign 
Pontiff without reservation, stipulation, or condition of any kied, 
offering to undertake any service which he, the viear of Christ, 
should appoint them to. 

“This vow,” continues our author, “the rudiment of that by. 
which every ‘professed’ Jesuit bound himself, was taken by 
these founders of the society, August 15th, in the year 1554. 
For completing the academic course of those of the company who 
had but lately matriculated, a term of nearly three years wat 
allowed, and it was formally agreed that in January, of the year 








1537, they should again assemble for the purpose of giving effect 
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to their present intentions in the mode which should then ap- 

the most advisable, During this period of time each en- 
oot) annually, and on the day of the same festival, to renew his 
solemn oath. Meanwhile, and constantly, each was to adhere to 
those practices of devotion which Loloya had prescribed, and 
from which no departure in the smallest particular was to be 
silowed. On frequent and stated occasions they met, mutually 
advising each other, and celebrated a sort of love-feast, in imita- 
tion of the primitive Agassae. Ile himself watched for their 





they should now offer their services to the Pope, to 
be by him employed as his Holiness should see meet, 
three of their number set out for Rome. Whatever 
was the reason of our missionary’s absence from the 
former deputation to the supreme Pontiff, that reason 
seems now no longer to have subsisted, for— 


“ This time it was Loyola himself, with his chosen colleagues, 
Faber and Laynez, that undertook the mission to Rome, while 


souls with incessant care, spending entire days in a cavern at || 1, eight were to disperse themselves throughout Northern 


Montmartre, where, subjecting himself to extraordinary austerities, 
he travailed in spirit for his friends.” 

In 1535 Ignatius bade a temporary adieu to the 
members of this holy conclave, some of whom he left 
at Paris to complete their studies, while he himself 
set out for Spain. He passed several months in his 
native province, occupied in deeds of charity; but 
though residing near, he refused to visit his paternal 
eastle—the scene of his birth and of his conversion— 
steadily denying the solicitations of his own bosom, 
and the urgent entreaties of his family. Upon quit- 
ting Spain, Loyola proceeded to Venice, where, in 1537, 
he welcomed the arrival of his missionary band. They 
had followed him to Venice, as had been agreed upon, 
intending from that city to embark for the Holy Land. 
The time fixed for their departure had not, however, 
yet arrived ; anda war then raging between the Vene- 
tians and the Turks prevented any anticipation of 
their original plan, had such been proposed. Thinking 
it prudent for the welfare, perhaps the very existence | | 
of his newly-formed society, to obtain on its behalf the 
patronage of the supreme Pontiff, Loyola sent for- 
ward his companions to Rome upon this mission. He 
remained behind. What his motive, for so doing, 
was, is not very certainly known. It is, however, be- 
lieved, that there existed at this time a coldness be- 
tween Ignatius and the Pope. If so, Loyola's conduct 
on the present occasion was prudent. His companions 
fared well without him. Having obtained their suit— 


“The fathers, in three companies, made their way back to 
Venice in the same plight in which they came, hardly treated 
and hungry. On rejoining their master, he and those of them 
who still were laics received priest’s orders from the Nunico there. | 
They, moreover, renewed their solemn engagements towards each 
other, and afresh dedicated themselves to the service of God, of 
the church, and of mankind everywhere.” 


The war with the Turks still continuing, detained 
the missionaries—now increased to the number of 
eleven—at Venice, and this period of delay they 
well employed in the cause of virtue and humanity. 
They visited hospitals aud prisons, and preached with | 
fervid eloquence to the dwellers in that voluptuous 
city. Thence they removed to Vicenza, Whose inha- 
bitants treated their conversation and discourses with 
marked attention. 1t was while here that the period 
formerly fixed upon for their departure for Palestine 
expired. Still, however, the Turkish war continued, 
aud so prevented their journey, and discomfited their 
plans. Withacalm, indeed an almost joyful countenance, 
Ignatius announced to his companions the defeat of 
their long-cherished hopes, and then with a kindling 
enthusiasm unfolded to them his mightier scheme of 
evangelising, not Palestine only, but the Wontp. No 
delay or disappointment could now impede their move- 











Jesuits toiled incessantly, and by 





ments. Driven from one city, they would betake 
themselves to another. Each soldier of this small 
band was straightway summoned to his post of active 
exertion. It having been formally agreed upon that 








Italy, and especially to gain a footing, if they could, and to ac- 


quire influence at those seats of learning, where the youth of 


Italy were to be met with; such as Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, 


Sienna, and Vicenza. Surprising effects resulted, it is said, from 
these labours ; but we turn toward the three fathers, Ignatius, 


Laynez, and Faber, who are now making their way on foot to 
Rome. 


“* * © © As they drew towards the city, and while 


upon the Sienna road, he (Ignatius) tarned aside to a chapel, 


then in a ruinous condition, aad which he entered alone. Here 
ecstacy became more ecstatic stil]; and, in a trance, he believed 
himself very distinctly to see him whom, as Holy Scripture af- 
firms, ‘no man hath seen at anytime.’ By the side of this vision 


of the Invisible appeared Jesus, bearing a huge cross. The 


Father presents Ignatius to the Son, who utters the words, ‘I 
will be favourable to you at Rome.’ 
“Soon after the arrival of the three—Loyola, Faber, and 


| Laynez—at Rome, in the year 1537, they obtained an audience 


of the Pope, who welcomed their return, and anew gave his sane- 
tion to their endeavours. Faber and Laynez received appoint- 
ments as theological professors in the Gymnasium ; while Loyola 
addressed himself wholly to the care of souls and to the reform 


|of abuses. To several persons of distinction, and to some of the 


dignitaries of the Church, he administered the discipline of the 
spiritual exercises—they, for this purpose, withdrawing to soli- 
tudes in the neighbourhood of Rome, where they were daily 
conversed with and instructed by himscif. At the same time, he 
laboured in hospitals, schools, and private houses, to induce re- 


_ pentance and to cherish the languishing piety of those who would 


listen to him.” 

In 1538, Ignatius called to Rome those of his com- 
panions who had been sojourning in the ‘north of 
Italy, again unfolding to the assembled band his future 
plans, and causing each individual member to renew 
his vows. A formal constitution of themselves into 
“the Society of Jesus” now took place, and after some 
hesitation and refusal on the part of Loyola, he was 
elected its President or General. During the two 
years which followed this event, the members laboured 
assiduously at Rome, as teachers of youth, attendants 
on the sick, and preachers of the Gospel. Their fame 
in this last capacity reached high. Their skilful logic 
and impassioned eloquence won for them signal tri- 
umpls among the learned as well as the uneducated 
who flocked to hear them; nor were their charitable 
labours less fruitful of results. During the second 
year of their residence at Rome, the city was visited 
by a severe famine, and an unusually inclement winter. 
Want, and the rigour of the weather combined, pro- 
duced starvation and disease. The streets were crowded 
with the dead or dying, and, as he paced these scenes 
of woe, the ears of the passenger were assailed with 
the groans of anguish or the imprecations of despair 
Amid this mass of physical and moral misery, the 
their assiduous at- 


tention to the sick, restored to health many who woul . 
else have died; while to those whose case was beyond 
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ardent devotion and love. When this visitation passed 
by, their fame was at its height, and they judiciously 
seized this auspicious moment for pressing their sult 
upon the Pope After some hesitation, that suit was 
granted, and the Suciety of Jesus formally constituted 
by the memorable Bull of 3d October, 1510. 

The next step to be taken in the organization of 
this body, and the one which, as Mr Taylor poiutedly 
observes, “should render Jesuitism, Jesaitism indeed,” 
was Lae appoint meut of a president. I guatius Loyola 
was undoubtedly the man whom such au honour betit 
ted most. He must, we think, have kuown this well 
himself, aud it savours somewhat of affectation in his 
character to know that he first refused to stand as a 
Caudidate for the office, alleging, as a reason for this, 
the plea of unworthiness; aud next, when the solici- 
tations of his friends overcame this scruple, exhibited 
consternation and dismay at the result of the ballot in 
his favour :— k 

“ The installation of the General,” says our author, “ was car- 
ried forward in a course of services held in the sevea principal 
Churches of Rome, and with extraurdinary suiemnity in te 
Charch of St. Paul, without the city, April 24d, 1541. On this 
occasion the vows of perpetual poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
were renewed before the altar of the Virgin, wheu Loyola ad- 
ministered the communion to his brethren, they having vowed 
absolute obedience to bim and so he tu the Pope.” 

Loyola's administiation was authoritative and saga- 
cious, and its success, as we might hence conjecture, 
most eminent. For fifteen years he regulaied the 
vast and complex machinery of Jesuilism with admira- 
ble power, precision, and effect, aud at the close of this 
period bequeathed to his successor Layuez, the gover- 
nance of this terribleengine. The effects which, under 
Loyola's guidaner, it had wrought, were unmense, and 
for the support of Romanism altogether incalculable. 
lt had opportunely raised a broad and well-built bur- 


rier agaivst the attacks of Protestantism; welded to- | 


gether the spiritual and secular affairs of life in a man- 
ner which most materially streugthened the influcuce 
of the Vatican in the councils of European sovereigus, 
and modelled and marshalled out under the eusign of 


the cross, a band of professed adherents to its faith, | 


whose virtues and learning commanded the respect of 
the pious and enlightened. After having lived to see 
these grand results of his persevering exertion and sell 


discipline — and which in importance and extent far 
outstripped the dreams of his carly ambiion— Loyola. 


was called away from the scene of his labours to the 
tribunal of his Judge. ‘Ihis eveut took place at Kome 
on the 31st of July, 1556, in the sixty-fifth year of his 

Around his bed, on that fatal morning, were 
assembled a few of his devoted followers, who could 
searcely refrain from tears as they gazed in silent 
adoration on their dying geueral. With a calm aud 
assured countenance, over which suffering aud hope 
were contending for the mastery, Ignatius lay inseusi- 
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ble to the world around him, sid in close communion 
with his God. ‘The chill of death gradually spread | 
over his noble couuteuance, aud with the name ot | 
Jesus still upon his lips, the spirit of Loyola entered 
the world unseen. 

To estimate correctly the character of Ignatius Loyola, 
is no easy matier; for, to attain to this, we bave wot 
meiely to examine with suspicious atteution the con- 
flicting narrativesof Loyola's bi grajbecs, and to strip 
these of that thick drapery of sentimental pietism aud 










miraculous influence with which Jesuitical bi 

have so enveioped the memory of ther idolized foy 

but we have, as Protestants, a still more difficult task 
to periorm ; we have to put from us the prejudice of 
education, the wholesomeuess of which, so far at 

as regards the doctrines aud practices of the Jesuitieg) 
body, experience has o. 1, tended to confirm; we hays 
lw separate in our miuds the founder of the society 
trom the society itsel!, aud to believe that the origiuater 
of a system which bas since turned Out oue of ecroe 
of iguorance, and of superstition, might yet be a sincere, 
a Leuevolent, aud a Christian man. It isin such g 
spirit of caudour that our author has discussed thi 
luquiry ; and the result at which he arrives is, ou tie 
whole, favourable to Loyola. Jlis great defect—geg. 
laiuly # very great one—was waut of independence as 
athiuker. When roused by the voice of couscieugs 
trom the torpur of casual indifereuce, aud made to 
believe man’s accountability Lo his Creator, he lost aot 
4 moment in making preparation, after Lis own fashion, 
fur a coming eteruiy. But his fashion, unlike Ly 
Luer’s, Was that of adopting, without examiuaiion of 
ils Correctness, the path marked out to him by others, 
From the moment of his conversion to that of his 
death, he was completely subject to the authority of 
ihe Cuureh, the orthodoxy of wiose doctrines be never 
dreaint of calling iw questan. ‘This waut of moral 
vigour was perhaps rather accideutal than coustitu- 
tional. Loyola’s youth and early mauhood had been 
passed away iu pursuits Whose diect teudency was lo 
weakeu tue furce of Lue reasoulug facusty, aud couse- 
queully his Coulideuce in its power. Neither the gay 
pastimes of a court, uur yet the sterner duties of ue 
camp, are avapled lor making Oue @ serious Or sue 
cesstul inquirer. A severer process of meutal traia- 
iug is requued for this; aud through such a process 
Luyola uever passed. Diiveu to seek peace fora 
‘voubled couscicuce, while yet a novice im the truths 
aud promises of the Bible, he willingly, aud without 
uesitation or iuquiry, adopted the fatu of tis fathers, 
43 a sure nieaus of securiuy to him tis euvied blessing. 
Never did Le Romish Cuureh possess a wore grateful 
or faithful servaut. Ln hin was reaised St. Paul's 
accomplist::neut of being all things to all men, Awid 
ull the scenes in which he mingled —and these were 
aut less numerous than diversitied in character be 
ever kept these two objects in view, the sulvation 
uf the souls of men, aud the advaucewent of the Ce 
iholic religion, His voluutary penauecs, while ther 
excile our pity, demand alsu our respect, inasmuch as 
they, together with his active bevevolence and mis- 
sionary enterprise, bear conclusive evidence to the 
stucerity of his motives. An unsound reasouer aud & 
timid thinker he was, but a hypocrite he was not; 
aud, while professing a faith whose absurdities, both of 
dvetrine aud ceremouy, are patent to a very ordiuary 
capacity, the founder of the Jesuits claims from us that 
admiration which will ever be conferred ou the man 
uf sincere principle and stern purpose, who, at a great 
personal sucrilice, devutes his energies to the serviee 
of his fellow-creatures. 

‘The cauouical writings of “the society’ are four 
in number, viz.: the Spiritual Exercises, the Letter 
vu Obedieuce, the Constitutions, aud the Directurium. 
In these are coutained, develuped, and explained, the 





|| theory of Jesuitism, the duties of the members of 
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athe company, ’ and the course of training through 
ghich all must pass who would aspire to the honour 
af being such. Of these four works, the Spiritual 
Exercises rank first, both in point of time and authority. 
They were composed by Loyola shortly after his con- 

ion, and are repeatedly referred to in the Consti- 
tutions and the Directory as the great standard of 
Jesuitical theology. The #im of the Exercises is to 
unfold a method by which the conversion of the in- 
‘tent is to be effected, and the author of the work 
claims for it a merit sufficiently imposing. The cer- 
tainty of its cure is only equalled by its celerity. 
Within the short period of twenty eight or thirty days 
the Spiritual Exercises promised without fail to couvert 
a sinner into a saint, subject only tothe condition that 
the study of this work be commenced and continued 
under the guidance of a competent teacher, to whose 
direction the student is unqualifiedly to abandon him- 
self In this proviso, as Mr. Taylor well observes, is 
contained the whole efficacy of the remedial process. 
To solitude, as complete as that which dungeon walls | 
and doors impose upon the crimiual, is the student of | 
the Exercises at once subjected by his instruetor. He is | 
at ovee cut off from all intercourse with his fellow- | 
creatures, and sees no one save oniy his spiritual guide, 
or, it may be, on a chance occasion, a male cook or 
bed-maker vanishing from his apartment. 

Tue Spiritual Exercises are divided into four por- 
tious, corresponding to the four-fold division of time 
which is assigued for their perusal — embracing, in ordi. 
nary cases, the period of one lunar mouth. A devia- 
tion from this rule is, however, occasionally permitted. 
Very stupid or inattevtive readers require a longer 
course of application, extending to 30, or even 35 
davs; while the man of business who cannot spare a 
mouth from his ordinary avocations is to be made a 
salut in a fortnight, or, if necessary, in four days 
less. ‘The great point to be observed is, that the gross 
period devoted to the Exercises, whether it be strictly 
& month or not, is to be divided into four parts, each 
of which, though more or less than seven days, are 
to be called a week, and strictly devoted to the task 
allotted thereto, During the first week the student 
is to review his past life, for the purpose of becoming 
aware of the depravity of his uature. He is to de 
tect his shortcomings frum du y, and his actual traus 
gressions. ‘These he is to spread out jn array before 
him three times a-day, and every evening, ere he retires 
to rest, is to notify the progress he has made in over- 








coming a besetting sin. ts malignity or frequency | 
is, at the beginning of the work, to be represeuted by 
4 given number of points upon a line, which, one by 
One, are to be erased, as its commission becomes less 
frequeut, until the bad mark and the evil passion dis 
Sppear together. 

By this process, its author affirms, “ sin is to be 
abandoned, hated, loathed. The kxercises of the 
second week are to bring things forward to their second 
sage.” Having vow been made to abhor sin, the peni- 
teut is next to be brought to love holiness. The past 


being abandoned, the future is to be provided for. 
To effect this, the student's thoughts are to be em- 
ployed iu realising the idea of the world iu which be 
lives, as the theatre of cunflict between “two jx teu- 
tates,” the Prince of Peace and the Prince of Lark- 








ness, By aid of his imagination, the inquier is to 
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picture out to himself the human race diversified by 
varying manners, cc mplexions, pursuits, and accidental 
circumstances, and the Supreme Being, as the Holy 
lrinity, looking upon this vast scene of vanity, evil 
passion, and suffering ; and, touched with a feeling of 
compassion at the sight, sending his Son into the world 
to redeem its woe stricken inhabitants. The incidents 
connected wih our Saviour’s birth are to form a sub- 
ject of minute study; the inquirer’s mental eye is to 
be directed with keen scrutiny to the “ cottage of the 
blessed Virgin, situated in Nazareth, in the province 
of Galilee."" By such a system of mental landscape 
painting, the theory of religion is to be unfolded to the 
mind's eye of the student; thus are the beauties of 
religion to be appreciated, and its adaptation for human 
necessities to be realised ; aud by thus associating with 
the divine nature aod mission of Christ the vulgar 
accidents of his parentage, birth, aud condition as a 
man, is the inquirer to familiarise himself with the 
person, and identify himself with the cause of his 
Redeemer. 


“ The materials of meditation for the third week,” says ong 
author, “ are drawn from the incidents of the Passion ; and in 
following these icidents, the same care as before is taken te 
engage the sensuous faculty, by fixing upoa the mind an image 
of the way ‘as rough or smouth, short or long,’ and of the places 
ff the Supper, ‘ as wide or narrow, plain or adorned,’ and the 
ike, the way descending first, and of steep ascent; also the gar 
den, which must be imagined of a certain size, shape, and 
auture,” 

With the third week terminates what of self-humi- 
iiation and sadness there is in the study of the Exer- 
cises. For the remainder of the month their effects 
ire those of joy and gladness. During the fourth and 
last portion of the month, our Saviour’s resurrection 
—the evidence of his accomplished mission and 
finished work — is to form the theme of contemplation, 
ind excite in the studeut’s bosom a glow of rapture. 
Upon this hope-inspiring event, his faucy is to be al- 
lowed to dweil as often and as long as imagivation cag 
sustain so lofty a flight, or feeling siuk not overpowered 
by emotions so ecstatic. 

Such is a sketch of the Spiritual Exercises—that in- 
satlible medicine for the cure of sin. From the out- 
line given, little else cau be gathered beyond this, that 
the sou'-renovating process which they preseribe, par- 
taxes largely of a mechanical and sensuous character, 
Amote miuute acquaintance with the wors will not tend 
io alter this opinion. Lo preseribe tor all souls the 
same course of treatment is absurd ; and not less so is 
it to guarantee the renovation of a man's moral nature 
withiu a detiuite number of days. ‘The effect of means 
upon the human soul, however well-suited for their 
purpose these may seem, are inappreciable by human 
visdom. But the Exercises do not even seem to be- 
iong to this class of well-suited means. Can it be 
wosed that the faculty of portraying Gospel scenes is 
‘yuonymous with that of believing Gospel truth ; or 
hat the practice of the furmer, however successfully 
tained to, cau beget such saving belief ? Surely not. 
Yet this was Loyola’s aud it was cne—the 
‘act caunot be disputed—which, if it did not pre- 
luce the desired eff: ct, was followe.! by it. The cha- 
acter of thousands was d, if not by, at least 
fier, a perusal of the Spiritual Excreises. The 
hought ess nau beame 8 » rioas one; and he who 
but late'y sc. fled at Christiaity, a.d made a jest of 
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her holiest mysteries, was soon seen submitting himself 
to her commands, and joyfully bearing the reproach of 

one of her disciples. The explanation of this 
result, at first sight so unnatural, is given by Mr. Taylor. 
He says :— 

“The month’s work in the cell, together with the daily visits 
and instructions of the director, have had their effect ; and, in 
truth, if among those whose trembling foot touches the threshold 
of a retreat there have been some (there may have been many 
such) whose minds were already quickened by pungent religious 
motives, whose consciences were in aA sensitive condition, and 
whose intentions were sincere ; then, indeed, ‘Ais method, or al- 
most any other in its stead, could not but take its effect, and 
would act the mind and dispositions in some form of fervid devo- 
tion. * ° . ° Among those who in a course 
of time have submitted themselves to this training, the larger 
number, and certainly the larger proportion of those upon whom 
it has produced any lasting effect, have entered upon it with no 
indistinct forethought of what would be—of what they wished 
to be—the next procedure, namely, their entrance upon the pro- 
bationary course of a noviciate; and then, in due order, their 
taking the vows, their abjuration of everything earthly, and the 
commencement of a course of life awful in the view of those who 
are regarding it in perspective, and from a distance. ‘The Spi- 
ritual Exercises open this path to the conscious victim ; and they 
take hold of a spirit already awe-stricken and tormented with 
that indecision which precedes an act which is far more terrible 
than would be that of a suicide. ° : * * * 
The Spiritual Exercises of Loyola would prove themselves to be 
nothing better than what they intrinsically are—a vapid inanity, 
if separated from those things which impart to them a terrible 
energy.” 

Of the Letter on Obedience little need be said. It 
is addressed to the Members of the Order in Portugal, 
and was written by Loyola three years before his death, 
explaining the nature and enforcing the duty of obedi- 
ence. Bothare sufficiently comprehensive. The term 
implies an unqualified submission and assent of the will 
to the commands or dicta of a superior ; thus including, | | 
not merely the performance of commanded acts, but}! 
also acquiescence in the truthfulness of promulgated 
doctrines or propositions. A man may obey a despot’s 
behests without doing violence to his own moral or in- 
tellectual being ; but not so he who assents to—for it 
cannot be called believes—propositions Jecause uttered | | 
by a certain fellow-creature. 
disgust against such self-imposed slavery. No one 
can compel another to believe contrary to reason ; and 
he who agrees to say that he so believes is a traitor to 
truth. Were the Church to declare that 
white, white it must be he!d to be, against all evidence 
to the contrary—when one examines the doctrine of 
obedience by such a dictum as this, it savours more of 
folly than of falsehood to accede to it. It is rather 
the meaning of a word, as it seems, than the quality of} 
an object which is said to be changed. But it is not 
so really; and fhis more readily appears in the enun- 
ciation of those less palpably false propositions regard- 
ing morals and theology, which, from time to time, have 
been sanctioned by the authority of the Jesuit fathers. 
In the letter alluded to, the duty of obedience is en- 
forced by an appeal to Scriptural texts. The writer 
either did not see, or would not attend to the distinction 
drawn by the Bible between truths which are above 
reason and those which are discoverable by it. The 
reception of the former, as coming from Infinite Wis- 
dom, i is enjoined upon finite intellects without reason- 
ing ; that of the latter is never, uutil their truthfulness 
has been approved of by reasoning. 

“The one drift of tlie Constitutions is the selection 
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and careful discipline of those who are to be the 
agents of the society.” The work is divided into 
two parts—each of these treats at length and 
scribes certain regulations concer:uing the admissiog 
of members into the order, and their after edy 
conduct, and pursuits. The society is com 

four distinct classes—the Novices, the Scholars, the 
Teachers, and the Fathers, or professed members 
The Novices are those who are applicants for admis. 
siou—their course of probationary trial is tedious and 
severe. On first presenting himself, the candidate js 
remitted for a preliminary examination to a select 
committee, who report generally upon his appearance 
and apparent abilities. If these are deemed, on the 
whole, satisfactory, he is passed ; if otherwise, he js 
rejected, and, unless there are certain specialities in 
his case, denied another trial. This examination over, 
the Novice is entered into “the House of Primary 
Probation.” Here a severer scrutiny awaits him— 
jhe is particularly questioned regarding his parents’ 
jextraction, their callings or professions, the priucipal 
het ents in his own history, his habits, pursuits, and re. 
ligious opinions. The health of his body is examined 
‘by medical inspection, and the extent of his present 
| possessions or pecuniary prospects ascertained. If 
Ps yssessed of wealth, he is now made to gift it away to 
it ie society. If poor, and his poverty “be not com- 
| pensated for by talent, he is dismissed as altogether 
unsuited for bencfiting his fellow-creatures ; which 
really means for advancing the interests of the order, 
Should circumstances speak favourably for him, he is 
‘advanced to the grade of a senior Novice, after hav. 
ing come under a solemn obligation to abandon his 
‘own judgment in every matter, and be guided entirely 
‘by the authority of his superior. A system of es 
pionage is established over him—his actions are 
closely watched and reported, and his letters, as well 
| those which Le receives as those he writes, are opened 
‘and read. During his novitiate he has to undertake 
‘and competently perform six separate duties, extending 
over a period of half-a-year. The first month is speut 





The mind recoils with|/in self-examination, and a study of the Spiritual Ex- 


ercises. The second month he is engaged in an hos- 


| pital attending the diseased and dying. During the 


third month he follows, as a profession, the calling of 
a beggar—stripping himself of his decent and com- 
fortable clothes, he assumes the attire and cringing 
‘mien of a mendicant, and begs his food from door to 
door. If he survive this precarious mode of life, he 
next undertakes the duties of servant in a gentleman's 

family. From the rank of a scullion, he is next pro 
'moted to that of a schoolmaster ; and, after his powers 
‘of conveying instruction to boys and ignorant men 
‘have been practised for a month, he is advanced to 
the higher grade of preacher or confessor. 

Upon the successful termination of his novitiate, 
the candidate is enrolled as a scholar in one of the 
Should he pass through 
his curriculum with credit, he is advanced to the 
rank of an approved scholar, and, finally, to that of a 
coadjutor or teacher; whence, should success still 
attend him in his trials, he is promoted to the highest 
class of all, that, viz., of the Fathers or full members. 
As one of this envied number, he comes under the 
oath characteristic of the society—*“complete and 





unqualified obedience to the Pope’s commands.” 
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Ere so long, numerous, and severe examinations||celibacy which it exacts, and the abjuration of con 
could be passed through by any one, it will be ap- science and reason which it requires of its disciples, 
nt that he must have possessed a goodly share/||prove incontestibly that the order of Jesus aims at 
both of physical and intellectual gifts. Nor is it less something more than that of being the spiritual teachers 
evident that, of whatever natural intelligence, and of how}|of mankind. The Society's ambition really is to be 
inquiring soever a disposition the candidate was origi-| the world’s rulers, and this dominion it strives to attain, 
nally possessed, he must have been reduced toasad state || not by employing those vulgar elements of power which 
of mental slavishness ere he reached the proud post || kings or conquerors use to protect or extend their terri- 
of complete membership. In requiring such a state | tories, but such as, ia their working and effects, are 
of probation to be passed through by every candidate, || far more insidious and sure. _ Men are to be governed, 
the society invested itself with the power of fashion-|/ not by physical force, neither by motives of love or fear, 
ine each man according to its own model, or else of but by virtue of their inability to govern themselves, 
rejecting him altogether. Unquestionably, by so doing, || They are to be deprived, as far as may be, of that 
it restrained the mental development of its own order|/ which gives them superiority over the beasts that 
thus dwarfing that of those who composed it.|/ perish ; and thus deprived of power torcason, they are 
But thus, also, did it impart a vigour and an unity of|| to be deprived of power to resist. Well may it be 
action to its own movements not otherwise attainable, |! asked, what motive could prompt a design so devilish 
and consolidate into one mass the else scattered ele- |/ as this; or how can Loyola, the founder of such a 
meats of power which it possessed. Freedom of|/system, be entitled to any share of praise? Mr. 
thought was sacrificed for energy of action. “The | Taylor's auswer to the first questien is, “ that the 
Society” was not a body of philosophers, but a band motive was a love of Power.” No other explanation 
of propagandists. The system of mental espionage | | seems devisable. ‘To the second question we answer 
was probably carried to greater perfection by the || that, although the founder of the Society, Loyola is 
Jesuits than by any other community. The General not therefore necessarily chargeable, in a moral point 
of the order knew—or at least could know—the | of view, with the grosser and later abuses of Jesuit- 
thoughts and most secret sins of every one of his | ism. No doubt he commenced the system which has 
followers. TheConfessional Box and the tortures of the | since proved so pernicious, thus sowing the seed which 
Inquisition alike ministered to his knowledge. Mutual’ has produced the noxious fruit; yet, as his conduct and 
distrust and jealousy were the natural fruits of sucha) that of his companions was such as to render honesty 
system. The confidence of friendship was destroyed.|| of heart and purpose, on their part, at least, quite 
Each :nan looked on his neighbour asa spy, and prac-||supposable, not to say presumeable, we are only 
tised upon him the same arts as he knew were employed | judging charitably in giving the founders of the order 
against himself. The tenderest ties of life were not! the benefit of that supposition, and by concluding, in 
proof against this accursed practice of inspection and || the abscence of proof to the contrary, that their mo- 
disclosure. The lisping infant was made to reveal the|, tives were good. Giving them credit for sincerity, 
secrets of home, and thus become the unconscious |) we deprive them of all claim to the title of philoso- 
destroyer of a mother’s happiness. To this purpose} phic, or far-seeing men. They did not examine the posi- 
was the love of kindred, in the case of those without || tion from which they started, but, taking for granted its- 
the society, made subservient. ‘The members of the |; soundness, they, in becoming members of the Society 
order, themselves, were allowed to cherish no such!) of Jesus, only became more Roman Catholic than their 
feelings. One great object of the long novitiate im-|| neighbours. This idea has suggested Mr. Taylor’s 
posed was to break asunder the cords of natural| concluding chapter, in which he speaks of the Pro- 
aflection, to withdraw entirely the son or brother| vincial Letters. Strange, indeed, it is, that a man so 
from the influence of his parents or sisters, and not|/| gifted and devout as Pascal, should have failed to 
merely subject him entirely and without reserve to the| perceive that, in lashing, as he unsparingly does, the 
society’s will, but also to deaden his heart to the sym-|| Jesuits of his day, he was inflicting stripes upon the 
pathies of human friendship or love. backs of the early “ Reverend Fathers” themselves, as 
The Directorium comprises a series of instructions || well as upon his own. The author of the Provincial 
to the teachers of the uninitiated. Of this work our|) Letters was an acute, but not a profound reasoner, or 
author says nothing beyond indicating its purport. His| 4 bold thinker. His conclusions were deduced from 
examination of “ Jesuitism in its Rudiments’’ terminates, very limited premises. He skimmed the surface of 
with that of the Constitutions; but, before ccnchidiag || his subject without diving into it, else he could not 
the volume, he devotes a chapter to the Purport of the}! have but discovered that, if that which swam upon the 
Jesuit Institute, and another to Pascal and the “ Pro-|| surface was noisome and disgusting, it was but matter 
vincial Letters,” exhaled from the stream beneath. 

What the avowed, and what the real purport of Je-|| In the composition of the present work, Mr. Taylor 
suitism is, are questions which Mr. Taylor answers|| has displayed considerable erudition and research. Its 
differently. To the former he replies, “‘ The spiritual || style is fertile and expressive, aud we can confidently 
good of men, and the glory of God, and these alone, are|| recommend the volume, both from the candid spirit 
the ends and purposes of the Institute. ‘These pur-|, in which it is written, and from the instruction and am 
poses are professed in terms which might exclude all sus- || losophy which it contains, to the attention of our 
Picton of sinister or fraudulent intention.’’ But these|| Its perusal will, in a most agreeable manner, introduce 
are professions merely ; and this, as Mr. Taylor well|| them to the acquaintance of Ignatius Loyola, and give 
remarks, is proved, not merely by the events of his-|| them a clearer insight into his character and that of 
tory, but also by the discipline which the Society im-|} the society he founded, than can at present be obtained 
poses upon its members. The vows of poverty and!! from any other quarter, 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Tre Chancellor of the Exchequer omits the taxes 
on knowledge from his annual statement. The mem- 
bers of the press have only themselves to thank for 
this omission. They have made few and faint efforts 
to reduce or remove these taxes, and they have been 
hitherto unsuccessful. The most influential members 
of the press are hostile or indifferent to the move- 
ment. ‘Taxation gives a monopoly to capital, and 
capitalists engaged in business do not always seek 
deliverance from this monopoly in their favour. 
The reduction of taxes should be made in the way 
most likely to increase employment; after all abso- 
lutely improper taxes have been removed. We seek 
the abolition of the taxes on knowledge, on these two 
grounds : first, that they are essentially improper; and, 
second, that their repeal would create more employ- 
ment than the abolition of any other set of duties. 
They consist of the duty on paper, 14d. per lb., the 
stamp on newspapers, ld. per sheet, and the tax on 
advertisements, ls. 6d. on each. ‘These taxes have 
been modified at various dates. They stood before the 
last change at 3d. per lb. on paper, 44d. for the news- 
paper stamp per sheet, with a discount of 25 per cent., 
and 3s. 6d. on each advertisement. We may mention 
that 25 per cent. is discounted from the payment of 
penny news stamps in Ireland, if the purchase be to the 
valuc of ten pounds or upwards, and in that country a 
a tax of only one shilling is imposed on each advertise- 
ment. These taxes do not form the only obstacles in 
the way of promulgating knowledge through the press. 
Other, and equally grievous burdens are imposed on 
journalists, without even the paltry excuse of raising 
revenue. The proprietor of a newspaper must give 
two securities for the regular payment of the duties 


on advertisements, and against seditious libels. These. 


securities must be certified by two referees to be per- 


sons worth five hundred pounds each. The proprie- 


tor of a newspaper has, therefore, first to catch his. 


securities; and next, 
names of referees. 


to procure from them the 
The two processes are both of a 


delicate nature, and the last is particularly unpleasant. | 
After two friends have been persuaded to oblige the’ 
proposed and unfortunate proprietor, he has next to’ 


ask them for referees of their capability to pay fire 
hundred pounds each. 


because if the proprietor of a newspaper falls into an 


arrear of payments for advertisement duty, his supply 
of stamps, which must be paid by cash in advance, is 
stopped ; and the money can be secured by a summary | 


exchequer process from his material—a process that 


sets aside all other claims—breaks through sequestra- | 


tions, and is in every point of view preferable. 

The security against libel is still more absurd, if 
possible. In common law, no man is bound over to 
keep the peace who has not manifested a disposition 
to commit a breach of decorum. By the fundamental 
principles of British law, all men are deemed innocent 
until they be proved guilty. These two excellent 
rules are violated in the case of any man from the 
moment that he proposes to publish anewspaper. He 
is then immediately treated by the law as a rogue and 


When these referees have cer- | 
. °,¢ ° } 
tified, the guarded securities are practically useless, | 


jjvagabond. He is ordered to give security that he 
'| will not commit crime. He may be the most peace. 
‘able, well-disposed, loyal subject of her Majesty under 
‘her rule. The fact helps him not. Even the Duke 
|of Wellington could not escape the ruthless suspicion 
directed against all men who propose to publish and 
| sell intelligence. Only let the hero of Waterloo buy 
'a weekly newspaper—not in London even, but jg 
‘some such obscure town as Ballina, or Ballibay, and 
by that act he becomes a suspected person, who 
nust give respectable security in £1,000, for some 
paltry payments, which the Stamp Office can enforee 
_by the mdst summary diligence, and for his good be. 
| haviour. 

We could write sedition on this sheet, and publish 
it to the world. For that crime we should be amep. 
able in the usual way; but we give no security ip 
this instance for the character or the matter which we 
write and publish. Yet if the same manuscript were 
published in a stamped newspaper, it would be done 
under the securities we have specified; and although 
we may promulgate our opinions here, without pre. 
viously giving security for their character, yet our 
friends of the stamped press can only quote them, if 
they should be tempted to take that course, under 
security. 

We may be told that this security is formal, and 
never leads to any trouble, but we are not confident in 
the truth of this statement. If the security be for- 
mal only in one respect, it must be burdensome in 
another, as it puts a tradesman under obligations 
which may be inconvenient ; for the Stamp Office, we 
believe, will not take a deposit of money; and if they 

would, then the arrangement, like the French caution- 
money, would increase unnecessarily the capital requi- 
site in the business. 

The taxes on knowledge entirely prevent the publi- 
cation of cheap newspapers. The recent efforts made 
to reduce their price in many English and in several 
Scotch towns have been generally unsuccessful, al- 
though supported in several quarters by the applice 
tion of great talent and capital. The causes of this 
failure may be easily explained. A penny stamp should 

_|only add one penny to the price of a newspaper; bat 
‘it takes it out of the range of price which would secure 
a large sale, and brings it within another range of 
price which many readers refuse to pay. ‘The law, 
with considerable perverseness, renders the sale of these 
high-priced papers by the hour, or by time, illegal 
The practice is very common in many parts of the 
country ; but the Government can punish the dealers, 
aud we suppose that they must punish them, if an 2 
‘former should bring a case into court. The law firs 
makes newspapers dear, and then renders their cires- 
lation at a coin per hour, or two hours, as the arrang® 
'|ment may run, entirely illegal. 

Books are lent from circulating libraries by the 
hour or by the day, as a regular and very extensiv? 
traffic. All other commodities may be lent ost, 
for money in the same manner. A man may lend bis 
house, his furniture, his horse or his ass, at any price 
he can obtain, but he must not lend his newspape- 
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We cannot imagiue any other reason for this old law, 
obsolete by practice in many cases, except the 
ination to check the spread of political know- 
ledge. ‘The progress of unstamped publications has 
now rendered the law useless even for this purpose. 
Political information will be circulated by “ Working 
men’s friends,” by ‘“ Latter-Day pamphlets,” by “ Fly- 


sheets,” and similar vehicles, often useful, and some- || 


times prejudicial; but the effort to prevent its circu- 
Jation must recoil on those who make it, to their own 
ultimate prejudice. 

The Zimes newspaper has published a statement 
of its contributions to the revenue under the present 
system of taxation, but it is imperfect, because it 


does not give any return of the business done, or any | 


statement of the per centage that the tax bears upon 


that business. ‘lhe Zimes defends the taxes on kuow-|' 


ledge from an erroneous opinion that its power in the 
is supported by them. The same feeling pre- 


vails in the offices of many well-established journals, | | 


and its existence weakens the movement for the repeal 
of taxes that never should have been imposed. ‘This 
opinion springs from a low estimate of the means at 
the disposal of old papers for supporting their posi- 
tion. ‘They may sink under competition if their in- 
terests are neglected; but, so long as they are con- 
ducted with energy and talent—for honesty ian many 
cases scems quite dispensable—they will maiatain 
their place, and enlarge their profits as they extend 
their field of sales aud of advertising. 

The accounts of provincial journals will more clearly 
exhibit the repressive tendency of the taxes on know- 
ledge, than any statement of the gross duties paid by 


the Zimes. A provincial journal in prosperous}, 


circumstances may be assumed to have a circulation 
of 2,500 copies weekly, and an average of SO adver- 
tisements ; while its sheet will probably weigh 72 lbs. 
per ream of 500. 

We assume the case of a weekly paper in a con- 
siderable English town; not a first-class provincial 
journal, but one that will yield profit to its proprietors. 
The price of paper varies with its quality, and if the 
description in use be equal to that of many provincial 
journals, the cost will probably be 7}d. per lb. ; the 
quantity used for each impression of the number spe- 
cilied is five reams, and the entire weight of paper 
on tle preceding estimate is 360 lbs., on which the 
duty is 1}d. per lb., or— 





On the impression, ° ,; £2 & O 
The stamp used, at ld. each, will cost, 

for 2,500 ° ° ; 10 $8 4 
The duty on 80 advertisements, the aver- 

age which we have assumed at 

1s. 6d. each, is, — , ; 6 0 0 
Giving nett taxation on the weeks’ ) £18 13 4 


business of , , 

The next point is to ascertain the probable amount 
of the proceeds; and in doing 80, we reckon, that 
although the paper is sold at 4}d. per copy ; for all the 
numbers delivered to retailers, the publisher will oul; 
be Jaid 3}d. each, and while the country newspaper 
proprietors, unlike those of London generally, sup- 
ply subscribers direct from their office, conjoining thus 
the differeut trades of newspaper publisher and news- 
‘gent, yet, as it is likely that the retail part of the 


| business does little more than sustain itself, we as- 
sume the entire yield of the 44d. paper at 3)d., and 
as paid for in cash. In all offices the number printed 
is not invariably sold, while free copies and exchange 
‘copies are unpaid. Out of 2,500 copies printed, care- 
‘ful management alone will produce payment for 195 
dozen, or 2,340 copies. ; 
Advertisements are of all prices and sizes; but in 
‘the ease we are supposing, 6s. may be assumed as 
‘the average yield, exclusive of bad debts, and inclusive 
of duty. The proceeds of the weekly business will 
therefore be, 
|. For 195 dozen copies, at 3s. 6d., £34 2 6 
For 80 advertisements, at Gs.... 24 90 OQ 








| £58 2 6 
Less taxation, as above............ 18 138 ¢ 

} 

| Balance to the Proprietor......... £39 9 2 


The duties form thus nearly one-third, and in reality 
32 1-6th per cent. on the gross receipts—an exorbi- 
taut taxation, when applied to an article of home in- 
dustry. Many other articles are taxed equally high, and 
‘some productions pay a higher duty; because the 
Government wisely checks their consumption, and 
public opinion harmonises with their measures for that 
purpose. But newspapers have become necessaries 
of education aud existence to so great an extent that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might take one-third 
from school and collegiate fees, without doing a more 
inconsistent act than in taking the thirds from news- 
| paper proprietors, andthe tax is a third in nearly all 
cases. 

The Government of any country is bound to afford 
facilities to the newspaper press; because the people 
have no other means of ascertaining the provisions of 
those laws which they are expected to obey, and are 

liable to punishment for disobeying. Official aumounce- 
ments ave published in the Gacetées; and they might 
remain in manuscript, without detracting in the slightest 
degree from their publicity, if the unofficial journals 
did not republish them. The Gazettes are never read, 
except by persons engaged in newspaper offices, and 
individuals interested in a special announcement, 
who must preserve copies in reference to any par- 
ticular department of business. The Legislature 
has thus no authorised channel of communi- 
cation with the constituencies, The press sup- 
plies the deficiency, but it is unauthorised and 
‘taxed. Even the reports of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings are stolen matter according to law. ‘The stand- 
ing injunctions of both Houses are broken for the 
convenience of the members daily and nightly. Their 
proceedings towards the press are barbarous and in- 
consistent, for they erect galleries and afford aceomo- 
,dation to the reporters in trampling under peneil, 
type, and steam-press, their own regulations. ‘The 
| Peers were recently engaged in solemn deliberation 
on the accoustic inconveniencies of their Reporters’ 
| Gallery, and the impossibility of human beings, placed 
there, hearing correctly, or doing more than 

‘guessing the meaning of the various speakers. 
architect had erected the gallery with the 
lenwing oh, not the wishes, but the law, of 
| Lordships’ House. A more ridiculous position 


tell 
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matters can hardly be imagived; but it caists, 
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the members of both Houses expect correct reports 
of their speeches in the morning papers, according to 
breach of privilege. It is a reasonable inference, that 
a Government; desirous of respect to their laws, should 
aid their promulgation ; and it is a fact that a tax of 
one-third obstructs that object which the Government 
should advance. 

Many parties believe, indeed, that the penny stamp 
is a fair compromise for the free transmission by post 
conceded to the stamped press; but why should 
readers be compelled to pay postage who do not use 
the post-office ? Many publications have stamped and 
unstamped editions, and all newspapers should have 
that facility. The public cannot carry newspapers 
by their conveyance for nothing; but the publishers 
of journals should not be obliged to pay for work 
which they do not require. 

A large proportion of newspapers published are 
not forwarded by post. On looking over some copics 
of journals for which we pay, it appears that not one 
in four comes to us by post ; yet the Government rea-| 
sonably demand payment for those that they carry, | 
and most unreasonably expect remuneration for those | 
that they do not touch. At some commercial public | 
tables, a similar rule of life in dining was once adopted, | 
and is still continued in a few instances. The waiter 
put wine on the table, and charged all who sat there | 
indiscriminately for value received, in hock, port, or | 
sherry. The guests might indulge only in pale ale ; | 
or they might adopt the Rechabites’ practice, and 
eschew wines altogether, but the bill came to the same | 
conclusion. A moderate man might use a pint of 
wine, and an immoderate neighbour could put two or 
three bottles under his belt, but the conscientious 
waiter struck an average. | 

A friend of ours was lately put down by a stage 
coach at the door of the head inn—the premier 
hostelry—the hotel of a respectable country town in 
the far north, where old manners linger longest. He 
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They forget that the rural readers, whose canse 
plead, would get newspapers even after the post-office 
managed its own business, and received the : 
of its own labours: with this difference, that the 
papers which they received under a change of system 
would really be new and not old—clean, and not 
soiled. A penny stamp should carry a newspaper of 
a single sheet, and, if it were considered inadequate 
a twopenny stamp would not increase the cost to 
parties'who take them direct through the post-office, — 
for the abolition of the stamp duty will probably re. 
duce the cost of newspapers by more than its amount 
and the repeal of all the taxes on knowledge would cnr. 
tainly produce that result. 

The penny stamp prohibits penny newspapers ; but 
penny and twopenny daily newspapers would, on the 
removal of the red mark from the corners of the pub. 
lic journals, be common in all provincial towns, enjoy 
a larger circulation, and afford in their department 
great additional accommodation to the public. But 
penny or even twopenny newspapers are at present 
physical impossibilities, They cannot exist for s 
penny, unless they were supported by the profits of 
advertising alone; and that is prevented ‘by the tax 
on advertisements. <A similar remark applies to two- 
penuy newspapers, which means journals at the prime 
cost of paper and stamps. We know that paper for 
many common journals costs less than a penny per 
sheet. The paper for the Glole may, probably, cost 
fd.; that for the Dublin Evening Mail, for the Glas. 
gow Duily Mail, aud a host of other journals, will 
cost a similarsum; but to repay the cost with the 
profits of advertisements would require either a high 
price for insertions, or so large a number at a low 


| price, as either would destroy their character of news- 


papers, or compel that increase of their size which 
would bring the price to one penny. A selling price 
of threepence for a newspaper is, therefore, practically, 
the prime cost of such journals as we have named for 


remained in the town for eighteen hours, passed five of |stamps and paper, because retailers generally have one 


them out of doors, thirteen in the inn, and of the thir-| 
teen eight were slept away in bed. Five remained, 
the greater part of which he declares were passed in 
most industrious letter writing. He dined, and left, 
the room immediately to catch the party whom he’ 
travelled there to meet. He supped like a cynic, 
breakfasted in haste, and paid a very large bill, not 
greatly removed from the proportions of Falstaff’s. 
tavern scores, as described by Shakspeare—a perfectly | 
bacchanalian and classic bill, although he had scarcely | 
looked on the “ ruby red wine,”’ but that look cost him 
dear. He had dined at the commercial table, and it| 
‘ was the custom of the honse. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is officially more 
unreasonable than the northern innkeeper. The bales 
of stamped newspapers thrown out of railway trains 
daily, on all the great lines, never see the post-office. 
The trade cannot afford to wait on the laggard ways 
of her Majesty’s mail. Letters may wait on the mail, | 
but newspapers would be out of date, if they travelled 
no faster than that conveyance ; but still they pay be- 
cause it is the custom of the country. Some parties al. | 
lege that the papers are read and posted again, or, 
even re-posted for the convenience of parties in coun- 


try places, and thus value is dragged out of the post- 
office for the money absorbed by the Stamp-office. 


penny from each copy of a newspaper; and so far as 
their publishers and proprietors fulfil the functions of 
retailers, they are entitled to seek, and they will, u- 
doubtedly, require their profits to meet the bad debts 
‘and outlay in that department of their business. 
Paper and stamps form only a small part of the 
outlay in a newspaper. Compositors’ wages are ® 
considerable, although a varying, item. One sheet 
may be filled with type at two-thirds, or even one-balf 
of the money expended on another; and yet the 
ordinary reader may not recognise a large difference. 
We have named an English, an Irish, and a Scoteh 


|| newspaper—all tolerably well known in the respec 


tive countries; and either of them, with the contin 
gent expenses, in additicn to wages, but strictly ap- 
pertaining to printing, may cost £8, onwards to £12, 
or even £14 daily, dependent on the types employed, 
and the period of the day or night, when, to be new® 
papers, the matter is composed. The London and the 
Dublin papers named being evening journals, will be 
economically set in point of time. 

The smallest sum infers a sale of 1920 sheets at 
one penny to cover that department ; the second sum 
requires, at the same rate, a sale of 2880 sheets; and 
the largest figure, a circulation of 3360 sheets; and 
this calculation makes the original cost of these paper 
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to their proprietors, 4d., with the risk that they may 
not have the extent of sales mentioned, and the 
that they may increase their circulation above 

the figares named. 
The next department is the cost of literature, re- 
ing, obtaining information, and business manage- 
ment. This item is very large in some establishments, 
and remarkably small in others. A good newspaper 
cannot, however, be maintained on the small scale. 
Newspapers already established may maintain their 
position without much outlay in this particular, but 
their readers must be contented with a journal that 


Are any political principles worse, or to be more de- 
plored, than that ignorance of the name of Jesus Christ, 
and of all connected with religious faith and eternity, 
that is proved to exist in many parts of England, 
not universally, but commonly, amongst the peasantry ? 

Did cheap newspapers incite the peasantay of Gal- 
licia to murder the proprietors and nobles ? Did poli- 
tical information, at its fair cost, cause the prevalence 
of Socialism in Vienna? Is it untaxed political know- 
ledge that gives to Socialism its prevalence in France ? 
Did penny newspapers whet the swords of the Mag- 
yars—iucite the passions of the Neapolitans—arm 











discharges only half its functions, and gives them in-||and madden the Sicilians—or put bitterness in the 


telligence a day behind time. Saunders’ News Letter, | 
in Dublin, is, or should be, the cheapest conducted | 


German hearts ¢ 
The criminal population of this country are not the 


daily newspaper, under this department, in the world || readers of newspapers, or periodicals of almost any de 


—being a judicious selection from other journals. And_ 
it would be difficult to name the most expensive ; for, 
several of the London daily papers, in all the literary 
departments, approach the outlay of he Fon, and in| 
several exceed its expenditure. The Dearly News, at} 
one period, had a more expensive editorial establish- | 
ment; and the Mornxing Chronicle must recently have 
paid a large sum for its able and useful papers on the 
state of the labouring and working classes of England ; | 
while a large capital has been expended for the Worz- | 
ing Herald ; and the Morning Post has a peculiar de- | 
partment which may cost a considerable outlay. The’ 
Morning Advertiser is, perhaps, the cheapest done of 
the Londen daily jouruais, as it depends on an efficient 
circulation, secured by its peculiar circumstances. 
The literary, reporting, and business expenditure of 
& hewspaper must entirely depend upon the exertions | 
made in its general management, and not upon any | 
scale open to public inquiry. ‘The leaders of the 7imes, | 
for a single morning, often cost a large sum ; and while | 
we may have newspapers, yet we cannot have eflicieut | 
journals, unless in very extraordinary circumstances, | 
without a liberal expenditure under this head. | 
We have gone into these statements to show that. 
the penny stamp must destroy cheap journals. It, 
binds up the stamped press to present prices. If they 
reduce their cost, and trust to advertising, they sink | 
on Scylla on the one hand; and if they maintain their, 
Price, they are whirled round in a perfect Charybdis , 
of coffee-houses, taverns, and reading rooms, on the| 
other; so that, do what they may, in the emphatic 
words of Lord Stauley, the Chancellor of the Ex-| 
chequer, as the dragon of taxation, has an eye ever | 
Open, and a claw ever stretched, to clutch their means, | 
from whatever source they arise. 
We regret to observe that a nobleman of Earl) 
Fitzwilliam’s standing and liberal principles should’ 
know the world so little as to say in the House of | 


Peers that this tax prevents pernicious political | 
°pimions from being circulated amongst the cottages | 
of the peasantry. We believe that few writers of 
the present day are disposed to circulate worse prin- | 
ciples in the cottages than those that already find a 
large place in the hearts of the peasantry. 

Will any writer, whose works received sale, ad- 
Yocate the incendiarism that has been prevalent in 
sme parts of England, or those outrages that have 

many Irish districts? Would any stamped 


scription, for Earl Fitzwilliam may learn from the 

of any prison, that the majority of culprits cannot read 
/newspapers—are safe from the pernicious principles 
‘that they may instil, and are indebted for their posi- 
tion to some|widely different cause. 

The “crass ignorance of the world” displayed in 








| this assertion, is equally obvious from the well-known 
|fact, that political periodicals circulate extensively 
‘}amongst those of the poorest classes who can read. 


These publications are certainly not superior to the 
stamped press in caution and character. The circu- 
lation of pernicious principles is well secured in this 
channel, and the only change that the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge would cause in that respect is 


‘}one of a beneficial tendency ; for, as it would extend 


the periodical reading of the poor, it would also, most 
probably, improve its quality. We have no reason to 
consider the red stamp on the corner of news sheets 
the sole guarantee for the retention of their present 
principles, or their present ability. 

The free transmission of newspapers through the 
post-oflice, in virtue of this red badge of terror—the 
terror of the weak or the wicked for the free expres- 
sion of thought—for the expansion of knowledge— 
for the information of all classes—is merely an injury 
to many for the benefit of a few. The greater 
part of the journals printed are not sent by that con- 
veyance. The majority of their readers derive no be 

nefit from its existence, which is not more than coun, 
terbalanced by the extra cost, not of the stamp, but 
of its consequences. Nobody desires any benefit from 
this privilege that he would not enjoy for a penny 
stamp, and attain in addition cheap journalism. 

The duty on advertisements is not less prejudicial 
than the stamps. Jt is a most unequal tax, bearing 
on the poor man’s advertisement of three lines, “ wants 
a place,” &c., with the same weight laid upon a 
column's surface of “ Farms to Let,” or the rich 


'| man’s offer to lend £20,000 at 4 per cent. on good 


heritable security. 
The results of this tax on business are best seen 


by comparing a New York daily journal, and a Liver- 
pool newspaper—only Liverpool has no daily news- 
paper. The leading commercial town of England, ex- 
cept London, with its wealthy ion, and its 
300,000 inhabitants, rich and poor, afford that 
luxury; but when the “taxes on knowledge” are re- 
pealed, it will have four or five. One New York daily 


perodical promote poisoning by arsenic for the purpose ||journal publishes more advertisements in a single 








of securing a paltry payment from a funeral club? 


morning than all the Liverpool papers ina week, 
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The duty makes cheap advertising impossible. On 
small advertisements it equals the publisher’s charge 
in some country newspapers ; and during its existence 
advertising will never take its trac place as a fairly- 

ised element in business. 
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The value of the stamp and advertisement duty to- 
gether, is from half a million to six hundred thon- | 
sand pounds annually. The withdrawal of the stamp 
tax, and its posting equivalent, would probably add 
one-third of the sum to the net post-office revenne in 
stamps used for posting papers, or by a reduction in 
the post-office expenses. The sacrifice of revenue 
would not therefore be more than four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, by the withdrawal of both the stamp 
on papers, and the duty on advertisements. For this 
miserable sum, the Government cuts away from itself 
those political advantages that it would gain by the 
Circalation of just views amongst all classes of so- 
ciety—it makes the tap-room, the gin-palace, the 
public-honse or the beer-shop, instead of his own home, 
the political school of the artisan. It forms for him 
habits opposed to domestic comfort, sobriety, and mo- 
rality. It gives him adistaste for his own house, and 
sends him to his neighbonr’s, for the commonest pnur- 
pose in life, to learn the news of the day. It cramps 
and crushes’ one department of the home trade, by 
which many thousand persons have their livelihood 
now, and many thousands more would be supported, 
if the legislature would tax the men themselves ra- 
ther than their business. The compositors, and 
other workmen connected with this business, in the 
United Kingdom, would gain money by offering the 
amount of these taxes annually to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as an extraordinary contribution 
from their earnings, if he would take the sum derived 
from the taxes on knowledge in that way. 

The taxes on food, on cotton, on flax, on wool, 
on the necessaries of bodily existence, are repealed; and 
on what pretence can the taxes on the mind be sup- 
ported? Daily bread is free; and why should daily 
knowledge alone be taxed? A wise government will 
not place less value on mental improvement than on 
bread and cheese. Education is a standing theme in 
the House of Commons. More time is devoted there 
to educational discussions, in various forms, than to 
any other class of subjects. The Ecclesiastical de- 
bates are educational. The discussions and grants to 
schools of design are educational. The speeches re- 
garding the great proposed exhibition of specimens 
from the world’s produce in agriculture, arts, and manu- 
factares, at London, in 1851, are educational; and 
yet the Government desire to maintain a prohibitory 
tax on cheap journals, that day by day would diffnse 
amongst the working classes—for whose benefit Prince 


Albert and the Earl of Carlisle both allege that! 
its | 
progress; while scurrilous publications, exhibiting, 


this exhibition is intended—the details of 


the greatness of the genius for low sarcasm prevalent 








taxes that promote this state Of matters, means fop 
preventing the promulgation of pernicious Principles 
amongst the cottages of the peasantry. See with ho» 
little wisdom the world is governed. 

A tax on pulpits, pews, and church or chapel Spires, 
would prodace a large annual revenue, but the taxes 
on the material employed in their erection are wisely 
refunded. 

A tax on desks, forms, tables, and school-rooms, 
would help the budget; but, althoagh many excellent 
works of instruction are taxed 14d. per lb., vet no 
statesman offers to extend the system to the actual 
tools of edneation; and yet the utility of teaching 





‘men to read is half destroyed by taxing the books and 
'paners they are to read. Education is good, and can- 
not be too widely diffused ; or bad, and cannot be too 
‘narrowly watched. The State should take its side, 
‘and act out-its principle, without, as now, professing 
to be the friend of education, until the school door 
closes on a human being; and then becoming practi- 
‘cally the foe to his instruction during his subsequent 
life. 

We acknowledge thankfully the existence of many 
chean but good and unstamped weekly publications, 
The good are, on the whole, more numerous than the 
objectionable works of this class, and their sale is, we 
‘have no doubt, very much larger. That fact esta- 
'blishes the opinion that the cottages which Earl Fite- 
'williaya wants to protect from pernicious principles, 
by the taxes on knowledge, would be better protected 
without them, by the good sense and sound principles 
‘of their owners or occupants. The repeal of these 
‘taxes would, in the first instance, improve the cir- 
| cumstances of the population engaged in the produe- 
‘tion of literature—from the editor of ‘ Household 
Words” to the youngest or the poorest hawker of 
‘earthenware in exchange for old rags. It would 
particularly advance the circumstances of a numerous, 
‘and, we may add, a generally deserving class of men, 
‘connected with the literary and reporting department 
‘of periodicals, for whose services, at once, a new de- 
‘mand would arise. It would produce nearly similar 





| : . . . 
| results in the case of parties engaged in, or acquainted 


| with, the management of periodicals. It would double 
the number of compositors on this description of work, 
‘and be worth all the efforts of the printers’ union for 
_a dozen of years past, or to come, in behalf of their 
‘trade. It would very greatly increase the orders of 
_paper-makers for paper—of typefounders for types— 
- engineers for printing-machines and presses—and 
‘of the workers in printers’ material, for all the odds 
}and ends connected with their business. 

| It wonld gradually improve the circumstances of 
the poorest classes, by the withdrawal of one canvasser 
‘for the beer-shop and the tap-room. The people of this 
country are a news-seeking people. After the manner 
of the Athenians, and we hope in many cases with @ 
better motive, they are ever inquiring after some new 


in London, the coolness with which men write false-|| thing. We propose to gratify their curiosity at theit 
hoods for bread, the utmost malignity towards all men || own hearths, instead of permitting it longer to draw 
who will not promeunce the “ Shibboleth’ that their!| them from home ; therefore it is that we will account 


writers for the tiie are employed to proclaim those 
journals full of horrid tales, concerning love and mur- 
dér, conceived in bad taste, and gilt over by the most 
morbid and unhealthy colouring, will circulate free by 
the hundred thousand—yet Earl Fitzwilliam calls the 





the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, when it can be 
obtained, a t political, but more especially a great 
or great po 

social and a great domestic reform, a revolution i 
behalf of all good housewives, and a blessing of 2° 
ordinary character to the “rising generation.” But 
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TAXES ON 


oo refases to quit his hold. Even the Secretary of | 
the society for the removal of the taxes on knowledge | 
, during an interview of a deputation with 
the Premier, that the public were not yet greatly in- | 
cited in his favour. | 
A great agitation has not been yet produced, and, | 
therefore, Sir Charles Wood prefers bricks to mind. | 
Some wicked people account for the preference by 
hinting that a man is always guided by his nature, and | 
that the clay, in this case, predominates. 
It is the easiest thing imaginable to make an agita- 
tion for a good cause. In August next, the fields of | 
wheat will be ripened ; but if the farmers merely invite | 
the corn to come and be stored, they may wait until it 
rots on the ground, but it will never come. ‘The people 
of Britain treat politics in the same way ; their opinion | 
is sufficiently matured against the taxes on knowledge, | 
and a million of their signatures would repeal them ; 
but unless the signatures are sought, they will never | 
be found. | 
The committee for opposing these taxes has an army | 
of “helps” in the compositors of the United Kingdom, | 
nised through their union, and represented in all 
considerable towns. Through this agency, a million 
of signatures could be procured before the close of the | 
Easter recess, and if they be obtained before the Whit- | 
suntide holidays, the taxes on knowledge will be re- 
pealed by July; andif they are not, we must bear them | 
for an indefinite period ; for when may we ever have a 
surplus revenue again ? 
Apathy at present may cause the typographical | 
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tion for years to come, which a little activity now 
would prevent. 

But wages and work are the smallest part of a 
question that deeply affects the prosperity of all intel- 
lectual and moral insti!utions, and that should have 
the cordial and earnest assistance of all who, in an 
enlightened way, seek the advancement of the popula- 
tion in comfort, in intelligence, and in morals, and, 
although not the highest, yet often the most powerful 
adjuration of all who have any wants to be satisfied, or 
products to be sold, and who seek free communication, 
at a reasonable rate, with the world of buyers and sellers. 

We seek for the people of Britain only that free 
press which their colonists possess—for the productive 
classes at home, that free access to instruction and 
intelligence that the wealthy already enjoy—for one 
numerous class of instructors, that freedom to pur se 


‘Itheir avocation untaxed, which other classes have al- 


ways exercised—for those who are deprived of em- 
ployment, liberty to notify their want without paying 
half the cust on taxes—and for the whole trading com- 
munity, permission to pursue their business, without 
being taxed on every announcement through the publie 
press. 

Success would substitute, in “ the cottages of the 
peasantry,” the best current literature of the day for 
the mixture that they now enjoy—place peer and 
peasant on a level, in reference to periodical informa- 
tion; and although that would prove a real blessing to 
the peasant, we believe that it would bea still greater 
benefit to the peer. 
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Tue sensation which the death of Lord Jeffrey | 


has created in the Scottish metropolis, so much 
greater than it seems to have occasioned elsewhere, 
is a tribute to his personal qualities, which shows 


that he was eminently one of those individuals | 


whom it is necessary to know personally, in order 
to estimate aright. The vast influence which 
he exercised over the literature of this country for 
the last half-century is but a part of his claims to 
distinction, and that part which was most likely to 
wane after he had resigned the position which had | 
conferred on him so much literary renown. But to 
those who had the opportunity of observing him in 
his latter years—to those who enjoyed the charms | 
of his conversation, or the privilege of his friendshi P 
—to those who knew the influence which he exer- 
cised through the veneration entertained for his 
character long after he had withdrawn from political 
life, —or to those who, even at a distance, watched 
him in his judicial capacity, and were reminded of 
his greatness at the bar by his excellence on the 
» the star of Francis Jeffrey willappear to have 

set in undiminished, if not in increased splendour. 
The grave has too recently closed over bim to per- 
mit us to “peep and botanise” upon it while pre- 
— oe readers with a view of his character and 
or we believe that it is as unnecessary in 
regard to him, as it would be unjast towards them 
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to permit our personal feelings to interfere with the 
most impartial estimate which can be formed of 
one who has so many titles to our admiration and 
| respect, 

It is to his connection with the Edinburgh Review 
| that he owes his wide reputation, and he was entitled 
to that, perhaps, scarcely more from his individual 
‘contributions to its pages, than from the place which 
he so loug held as the captain of that band of illas- 
trious writers who projected it, and raised it to its 
eminence as a literary and political organ. Butit 
would be a mistake, though we fear it is a common 
one out of Scotland, to suppose that he was great 
only, or, chiefly, as a critic. As an orator he was 
entitled to stand in the first rank ; but his eloguence 
being chiefly exerted on the narrow stage of the 
Scottish bar, was not so generally known or appre- 
ciated as it deserved. Asa lawyer and a judge, 
he attained the highest eminence in the decline of 
his life, after he had ceased to cultivate literary 
success; but in law also the limited sphere of his 
labours prevented his acquiring a very extended 
reputation. Asa politician, if not rank as & 


statesman, he was at least one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of that party which, through long 
exertion, has struggled from almost hopeless de- 
pression into power. And, as a conversationalist, 
he was recognised in the most distinguished 
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as at once one of the most brilliant, and one of the 
most agreeable. Such an individual, whatever 
might be his sphere, could not but be one of the 
foremost men of the age in which he lived ; but 
when it is recollected that to these claims to intel- 
lectual rank, he added, in an eminent degree, those 
qualities which mark a great heart, the loftiest 
rinciples, and the most genial impulses, we do not 
much fear the charge of partiality or provincialism 
in ranking Francis Jeffrey as one of the greatest 
lights and ornaments of our race. 
It is as a critic that he will be best known to 
posterity, and perhaps there never was a human 


mind so well adapted for exercising the art of criti- | 


cism. Eminently analytical in its texture, it dis- 
criminated beauties aud defects, truth and error in 
literary composition, or in philosophical speculation, 
with a delicacy and precision which nothing, how- 
ever minute or evanescent, couldevade. The same 
critical acumen distinguished his professional ap- 
pearances, both as an advocate and as a judge; for, 
accompanied as they were with great learning and 
eloquence, they were still more valuable for their 
subtle elucidation of principles and analysis of au- 
thorities. A correct judgment fortified these powers 
of discrimination, and in literature this was refined 
into an exquisite taste, which instinctively guided 
him in his criticisms. His emotions were more 
lively than profound, and his intellect more adorned 
by fancy than imagination ; and hence he hit the 
proper medium between that enthusiasm which 
leads to exaggerated praise or blame, and that in- 
sensibility which ignores sensations it does not feel. 
Great eloquence he unquestionably had, but it was 
not always roused into extraordinary vigour, seldom 
indeed, but in his speeches on occasions of peculiar 
interest; and in his writings, it is in general seen 
rather in the flow of refined thought and graceful 
language, than in the torrent of passion or imagi- 
nation. He possessed, however, a brilliant fancy in 
a very remarkable degree, which, so far from leading 
him astray, being habitually under the control of a 
sober judgment, aided him powerfully in stating 
clearly and illustrating with copiousness what. 
ever he desired to express or expound, It 
indeed made his path radiant as with phosphoric 
light wherever he trod, whether among the flowery 
meads of poetry, the arid regions of law and busi- 
ness, or the obscure depthsof metaphysics. It may 
not be so generally conceded, though we hesitate 
not to assert it, notwithstanding some superficial ap- 
pearances to the contrary, that to these intellectual 
capabilities he added the scarcely less valuable re- 
quisites of candour and temper, the purest motives, 
and the most generous sympathies. A thorough 
acquaintance with, at least, Lnglish literature, an 
ardent love of literature for its own sake, and habits 
of the most untiring industry, completed qualifica- 
tions asa critic, which, whether as regards the 
matter of the criticism, or the charm of the com- 
position, have, probably, been unrivalled in ancient 
or in modern times. 

One so highly gifted could not fail to be a most 
important coadjutor of those choice spirits who, at 
the beginning of this century, originated the 
Edinburgh Review. It was proposed to them, 
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by the late Rev. Sidney Smith, “one day when 
met, in the eighth or ninth story or flat in Buccleuch 
Place, the elevated residence of the then M; 
Jetirey,’’ and the proposal was received with acela. 
mation. To his editorial management it way 
committed almost from its commencement, and he 
continued to superintend its publication down ty 
1829, when, on being elected Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates, he withdrew from the management 
out of a delicate regard for the purity of the bar, 
feeling, as he himself has recorded, “that it was not 
quite fitting that the official head of a great Lay 
Corporation should continue to be the conductor of 
what might fairly enough be represented as, jn 
many respects, a Party Journal.’’ During this 
long period it owed the greatest share of its success 
and renown to him, who not only contributed largely 
to the most brilliant of its pages, but who discharged 
the still more difficult and important task of pre. 
siding over the other distinguished contributors, 
and bringing out periodically, upon a systematic 
plan, a work which was intended to overturn estab. 
lished modes of thought in literature, philosophy, 
and politics, and to advance the popular discussion of 
these to a rank which it had never before attained, 
It is in this latter point of view, as much as in refer. 
ence to his individual writings, that Jeffrey must be 
regarded, in considering the influence which he has 
exercised upon the public mind. 

What the Edinburgh Review became and 
performed under his management, it would exceed 
our limits to detail; but the subject bears too closely 
on our present purpose, to be left altogether with- 
out notice. Teriodical literature in this country 
had, by the end of the last century, to a great ex- 
tent changed its character as well as lost its lustre. 
The admirable essays of Addison and Steele, and, 
at a later period, of Johnson and Goldsmith, had 
given place to journals devoted to notices of new 
publications; and, as it was their main purpose to 
puff these into repute, the reviews were in general 
confined to what was calculated for that object. 
Occasionally a bookseller’s interest, or a critic’s 
spleen ruffled the wonted serenity of their pages, 
but seldom did they display talent above medio- 
crity, and never did they aspire to investigate or 
expound principles. Sir Walter Scott has thus 
graphically described the effect of the Edinburgh 
Review on this degraded state of periodical criti 
cism :— 

“From these soothing dreams, authors, booksellers, and critics 
were soon to be roused, by a zattling peal of thunder ; and it now 
remains to be shown how a conspiracy of beardless boys innovated 
upon the memorable laws of the old republic of literatare, 
scourged the booksellers out of their senate-house, overset the 
tottering thrones of the idols whom they had set up, awakened 
the hundred-necked snake of criticism, and curdled the whole 
ocean of milk and water, in which, like the serpentine supporter 
of Vistnou, he had wreathed and wallowed in unwieldy sloth for 
a quarter of a century. Then, too, amid this dire combastion, like 
true revolutionists, they erected themselves into a committee of 
public safety, whose decrees were written in blood, and executed 
without mercy.”-— Edinburgh Anawal Register, for 1809. 


This is rather highly coloured; but it is not to be 
denied that the young reviewers discharged their 
assumed functions occasionally with excessive seve- 
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sons of this kind, they committed graver errors 
arising from party spirit, the excitement of the 
times, and the confidence, coupled with the inex- 

‘ence of youthful minds. Inconsistency, or 
rather diversity of opinion, is inseparable from an. 
andertaking of this kind, the product of different 
minds, with only a general common purpose to keep 
them to uniformity; and such faults are not only 
yenial in themselves, but prove the independence 
and variety of intellect with which the work is 
conducted. It is not by these blots that the 
Edinburgh Review, or its original projectors, 
should now be judged, but by the improvement 
which it rapidly effected in periodical literature, 
and by the beneficent influence which it has exer- 
cised on the progress of opinion and the intellectual 
development of the age. It “ aimed high from 
the beginning,” said its editor, in reviewing his 
connection with it; aud it cannot be denied that it 
succeeded in its aims. The productions of genius 
are, toa great extent, independent of criticism; and 
it would be too much to say, that the brilliant 
literary era of the early part of this century owed 
its existence to the writers who hailed its advent, 
illustrated its glories, and castigated its delinquen- 
cies, Their inflaence was felt rather in awakening 
the public mind to enlarged views of the multifari- 
ous and important topies of which they treated, 


and in perfecting periodical criticism by abandon- | 


ing the beaten path of mere critical remarks on 
books, for the wider field of discussion of principles 
and systems. 


They exalted periodical] journalism | 
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gree by its celebrated editor. Perhaps no other 
individual could have moderated in a synod of such 
spirits as gave it its first impulse, or could have 
communicated to their individual endeavours that 
homogeneity which was required for their common 
object. But much as he was feared by those who 
| awaited the fiat of the Review, he was in a greater 
degree beloved by those with whom he was associ- 
jated in its conduct, and there can be no doubt that 
'much of its success was owing to the feelings of re- 
|gard entertained for himself. Sir Walter Scott, a 
'keen Tory partisan, who disliked it for its politics, 
which Jeffrey told him was its ** right leg,”” used to 





|| apologise for his occasional contributions to a Whig 


jJoarnel, by his personal liking for its editor. 
| Of the quarrels in which Jeffrey was involved 
| through hisconnection withthe Review, only twohave 
acquired eclebrity—those with Moore and Byron-— 
_and bothended most honourably for him. The former, 
_after the parties had resorted to not the most intellee- 
_tualor rational, but if report speaks true, intheir case 
‘not the most dangerous mode of settling the dispute, 
resulted in a close friendship, which death only 
could dissolve. Lord Byron has recorded his 


| sense of the critic’s conduct in a well-known pas- 


sage in his “ Don Juan,” from which we can afford 
space fur only three lines :— 


“T do not know you, and may never know 
Your face—but you have acted on the whole 


Most nobly, and I own it from my soul.” 


That the same generous tone pervaded Jeffrey's 
own mind throughout his editorship, though as- 


from a subordinate aud ancillary, to a paramount || sailed with a great deal of acrimonious abuse, none 
and independent place in literature, and made it/! wij) now deny, and he has left some touching proofs 
the popular vehicle, not only of criticism, but of ‘of this in the short but valuable notices he has in- 
original speculation, which their great attain-| troduced into the acknowledged edition of his 


ments and varied talents placed among the most) 
valuable contributions to the literature and philo- | 
sophy of the age. 

Jeffrey’s exact share in this grand work can 
never be ascertained, but there can be no doubt) 
that it was great, and his position entitles him to | 
the presumption that it was the greatest. His own 
articles were numerous and multifarious. He admits | 
them to have tripled in number those contained in | 
the collected edition published as his, and we have 
reason to suspect that they were considerably more. | 
We believe also that he was in the constant prac- | 


| 
| 
| 


tice of making important additions to papers written || 


by others. But such contributions must have formed | 
but a part of his labours and honour in the con- 
duct of such a journal. He describes himself, | 
in reference to his chief coadjutors, as a. 
“feudal Monarch who had but a slender control 
over his greater Barons;” but the voluntary fealty 
which they yielded to him marked their sense of his 
capabilities for being their leader, and the success 
which attended their enterprise must be ascribed 
not more to their prowess than to the wisdom of 
his government. An eminent position in literature, | 
multifarious knowledge, firmness, temper, ski!l, and | 
industry, were indispensable qualifications for pro-| 


“ Essays.” Nothing could be written in a finer spirit 


‘than what he has thus recorded of his feelings to- 


; 


wards the chiefs of the Lake School of Poetry, with 
which the Jeview had so long waged a redoubted 
warfare. Of Southey he says :— 


“ T have in my time said petalant and provoking things of Mr. 
| Southey, aad suchas [ would not say now. But I am not con- 
‘scious that I was ever unfair to his poetry; and if I have noted 
| what I thought its faults in too arrogant and derisive a spirit, I 
'think I have never failed to give hearty and cordial praise to its 
beauties, and generally dwelt much more largely on the latter 
| than on the former. Few things, at all events, would now grieve 
|me more than to think I might give pain to his many friends and 
admirers by reprinting, so soon after bis death, anything which 
might appear derogatory either to his character or genius; and 
therefore, thoagh | cannot say that 1 have substantially changed 
any of the opinions | have formerly expressed as to his writings, 
I only insert in this publication my review of his last consider- 
able poem, which may be taken as conveying my matared opinion 
of his merits, and will be felt, | trust, to have done no scanty 
or unwilling justice to his great and peculiar powers.”—Vol. 
iii., p. 155. 

And still more touchingly of Wordaworth :— 

“ IT have spoken in many places rather too bitterly and coafi- 
| dently of the faults of Mr. Wordsworth'spoetry ; and forgetting that 
| even on my own view of them they were but faults of taste or venial 
self-partiality, | have sometimes visited them, I fear, with an as- 
perity which should be reserved for oljegts of Moral reprobation. 


viding once a-quarter a goodly volume, which was! If 1 were now to deal with the whole question of bis poetical 


to sustain and extend the fame of its predecessors | 
as the chief periodical organ and director of public 
opinion; and all these were possessed in a high de-| 


merits, though my judgment might not be substantially diferent, 
I hope I shoald repress the greater part of these vivacilés of ex. 
pression: and, indeed, so strong has been my feeling in this 
way, that, considering how much | have always loved mapy of the 
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attributes of his Genius, and how entirely I respect his Charac- || with the vast variety of subjects which they em. 
ter, it did at first occur to me whether it was quite fitting that, brace, and the ease, versatility,and grace with which 
in my old age and his, I should inclade in this publication any |) 41) of them are discusséd. Poetry and belles lettres 


of those critiques which may have formerly given pain or offence | ; ; wayne 
to soaps ony ote But when I reflected that the mischief, formed the more peculiar province of his criticism, 


if there really was any, was long ago done, and that I still re- | but he ranged extensively over Literary Biography, 
{ain in substance the opinions which I should now like to have || History, Mental Philosophy, Metaphysics, Juris. 
seen more gently expressed, [ felt that to omit all notice of them || prudence, Politics, and Miscellaneous Literature, 
on the present occasion, might be held to impart a retractation, || . 14 occasionally Physical Science, his latest eon. 


which I am as far as possible from intending, or even be repre-||, .. , : 
sented as a very shabby way of backing out of sentiments which | tribution being, we believe, a paper on the dis. 


should either be manfully persisted in, or openly renounced, and || covery of the composition of water, in a recent 
abandoned as untenable,” &¢.—Vol. iii., p. 235. || number, On all of these topics it may truly be 
said that he touched nothing which he did not 
illustrateand adorn. His information is in general 



















































The great influence which Jeffrey exercised over | 
literature can never be properly estimated without | , abet 
taking into account his editorial connexion with the | exact, and, at least in English literature, profound, 
Review ; but it is by his writings that he must be | and there are invariably to be found in his writings 
judged of as an aahhor abl & etitic. Six vears || Cnall subjects—the mostelevated or the most trite— 
ago he authorised the publication of four volames | acute and lively remarks, solid sense, and acen- 

'|racy of jddgment, while an unfailing flow of e 


of these as his acknowledged contributions, and we | sk, le ; 
presume that it was by these that he wished to be and graceful diction imparts an inexpressible charm 


judged. But we doubt if posterity will be content to the whole. There is no straining for effect, no 


to be confined to so small a portion of what he is| affectation of originality or profundity, and though 
'|his papers frequently contain some very masterly 


known to have written, and many a lover of lite- | ~ ee a. 
rature will ransack the volumes of the Review for || disquisitions on principles, they are more generally 
in the form of critiques upon the works reviewed 


what it will not in general be difficult to identify | . : . 
as the production of his pen, Indeed, we believe | than in that ofmereessays. This practical feature, 


that means at present exist of verifying nearly | though it may have made them more effective for 


all his writings, and, in particular, there are to be | the occasion, certainly detracts from their more 
found on the shelves of a well-known book collector | permanent interest. . ; 

and personal friend, a goodly number of volumes It is on his criticisms on Poetry that his fame 
containing papers cut out from the Review, and||** ® critic chiefly rests; and taking into account 
authenticated as his by a characteristic note from || the obscure nature of metaphysical speculations on 
the author. Other personal friends and literary | the theory of art and the diversities of individual 


contemporaries can also vouch for the authorship || ‘tes, the pretty universal appreciation, if not 
of many of his articles, but these are sources which || #¢ceptation of his expositions of principles, as well 
the lapse of time will speedily exhaust. Respect | as of their application, forms the highest tribute 
for his presumed wishes would induce us to go far ||*® his originality and judgment. The art of eriti- 
in restricting the public curiosity to his acknow- | |©'®™ though old enough, had not before his time 
ledged productions, were this either possible or desir- | been very sucessfully cultivated. The literature of 
able for his fame, but we believe it to be neither. He. | Greece and Rome, and, unfortunately, the former 
himself was satisfied that his selection did not in-|| Chiefly through the very inferior medium of the 
clude what had been appreciated as the most ori- | latter, has exerted, and still exerts, a vast influ- 
ginal of his writings. In his Preface he says:— || °"°® ©? the critical judgments of modern nations, 
jlong after their own literature has rivalled, and 
—*nof those articles which I might think most likely still to| = eo re epaiern, = pee oh * 
attract notice by bolduess of view, severity of remark, or vivacity cient times. In France, even after the age whieh 
of expression—but those, much rather, which, by enforcing what | | produced Moliére and Bossuet, so little were en- 
appeared to me just principles and usefal opinions, I really || larged principles of criticism understood, that mea 
thought had a tendency to make men happier and better.” disputed fiercely whether the ancients or the mo- 
Vol. i., p. 8. derns were categorically to be preferred, and down 
Nothing can be more honourable to the great || to the end of last century the controversy was held 
critic than to have held those sentiments in his old | to be unsettled, but not perceived to be absurd. 
age; but they have imparted to the publication a/| In England, the influence of ancient literature was 
subdued tone, which, though exceedingly graceful in || immense, notwithstanding the glories of the age of 
Ae ate as : judge, and ~~ had —_ Elizabeth, and it acquired additional force by * 
w iterary warfare, does not quite bear out the || literary importations from France during that 
opinion entertained of his originality and vivacity || Anne. Jeliinen did much to shake off the thraldom 
Og eres ae ple ELE dd 
which have already acquired too much eclebrity || bilities f ated - o tate whe 
for the world willingly to let them die, or be buried || exhibi pene mmrcamen ye, H sene dhe ghee hes, ng 
y | exhibit a somewhat slavish Latin affinity. Even 
se ~~ pacer ener ne pec ey ne Prost oma Hume, the most independent thinker of that period, 
, roversi ; - | betrays the same benumbing influence in his critical 
nology in 1826, and on Utilitarianism in 1829, and || speculations as well as in his style. But towards the 
we know no reason for suppressing any of them. | end of the century the ruling authority in criticism, 
In glancing over these multifarious labours, it|| in Scotland at least, was that of a much less acute 
is impossible not to be struck, in the first instance, || intellect, Dr. Hugh Blair, whose judgments wefe 





“ T have honestly endeavoured to select from that great mass 
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entirely on classical models, unredeemed by 

sions to boldness or originality. In this 
Shakspeare and Milton were tested by classical 

s, while the other great writers of the) 
Elizabethan and succeeding age, were but little, 
ynown; Homer and Eschylus were talked about, 
moch more than studied or understood; and Virgil | 
and Cicero, Pope and Addison, were supreme. 
It is the glory of Jeffrey as a critic, if not to 
pave taught a more accurate estimate of the works | 
of ancient writers, at least to have awakened the, 
pablic mind to the glories of that early indigenous. 
literatare on which the literary renown of England | 
must mainly rest, and demonstrated its excellence | 
by the application of principles of great impor-| 
tance and truth. Educated at Oxford, it can- 
not be supposed that he had no direct acquain- 
tance with Greek literature, though it must. 
beadmitted that he never displays any very accurate | 
or profound knowledge of it; and there is nothing | 
in his writings to lead to the conclusion that he 
was on much more intimate terms with that of, 
Rome. But whether from enlightened discrimina-_ 
iion, or natural predilection, he certainly clung with 
the utmost devotion to that school of writers which | 
he thus describes:-- 


“There never was, anywhere, anything like the sixty or 
seventy years that elapsed from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign to 
the period of the Restoration. In point of real force and origi- 
nality of genius, neither the age of Pericles, nor the age of | 
Angustus, nor the times of Leo X., nor of Louis XIV., can come | 
at all into comparison : for in that short period, we shall find the | 
names of almost all the very great men that this nation has ever 
produced,—the names of Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, | 
and Sydney, and Hooker, and Taylor, and Barrow, and Raleigh, | 
and Napier, and Milton, and Cudworth, and Hobbes, and many | 
ohers,— men, all of them, not merely of great talents and ac- 
complishments, but of vast compass and reach of understanding, | 
and of minds truly creative and original; not perfecting art by | 
the delicacy of their taste, or digesting knowledge by the justness | 
of their reasonings ; but making vast and substantial additions to. 
the materials upon which taste and reason must hereafter be 
employed, and enlarging to an incredible and unparalleled extent 
beth the stores and the resources of the human faculties.” — Vol. 
ui, p. 282. 

It was then from this school that Jeffrey drew his, 
canons of poetical criticism; and his leading princi- 
ple is, that “‘the very essence of poetry—apuart 
from the pathos, the wit, or the brilliant descrip- 
tion which may be embodied in it, but may exist. 
equally in prose—consists in the fine perception | 
and vivid expression of that subtle and mysterious: 
analogy which exists between the physical and the | 
moral world; which makes outward things and} 
qualities the natural types and emblems of inward | 
gifts and emotions, or leads us to ascribe life and 
sentiment to everything that interests us in the 
aspects of external nature.’’ (Vol. iii, p. 264.)| 
This analogy impresses all language with forms| 
of thought that are in reality so many metaphors | 
borrowed reciprocally from the opposite forms of 
existence, which, by familiarity, lose their meta- 
physical effect, but this effect, wherever it exists, 
is—Poctry. It may be exercised either by the 
direct method of similes and metaphors, which is 
the more common, or by the more refined mode 


of creating a harmony between visible objects 


| of the subject. 


the whole surrounding atmosphere with 4 harmon- 
ising and appropriate glow, and bringing all that 
strikes the sense into unison with all that touches 
the heart.” 
We are not disposed altogether to impugn 
these principles, but, like most others, when used 
too exclusively, they afford an imperfect view 
Poetry cannot well be abstracted 
from the pathos, the wit, the brilliant description 
embodied in it, or even from the setting of fine 
language in which it is imbedded. A more catho- 
lic, and, we apprehend, a juster view of it, is to 
consider all these, and everything else that tends 
to produce Beauty, as among the elements of 
Poetry ; and the analogy between the physical 
and the moral worlds traced by metaphor in either 
of its modes, is just one of the sources—it may be 
the greatest and the noblest—from which poetry is 
evolved. We do not assert that Poetry and Beauty 
are identical; but there cannot be Poetry without 
Beauty, and whatever tends to produce an essen- 
tial part of anything, tendsto produce that thing 
itself. Weapprehend that it will be found that, so 
little is the analogy referred to absolutely essential 
to Poetry or Beauty, the simple Reproduction 
of the appearances of physical objects, by means 
of art, is one of the most general sources of both. 
This is constantly exemplified, especially by the 
plastic arts, the phenomena of which are certainly 
not attempted to be explained by Jeffrey, and can- 
not be explained by the theory we are discussing. 
Be that as it may, however, there can be no 
doubt that he was right in recalling the national 
taste to the neglected beauties of the old English 
writers; and although we wish, for the sake of 
the catholicity of his criticism, that he had shown 
more acquaintance with other schools, particularly 
with the early literature of Greece, in which he 
could have found kindred beauties, we have no 
fault to find with his appreciation of that to which 
he swore fealty. And yet his admiration is more 
marked by delicacy of taste, accuracy of judgment, 
and exuberance of fancy, than by enthusiasm. Of 
Shakspeare, who, of all mortal beings might have 
been supposed to have called forth all his fire, he 
thus discourses, in a characteristic passage of 
linked sweetness, long drawn ont, that has few 
parallels in English literature :— 


“In many points he has acquitted himself excellently, particu. 
larly in the development of the principal characters, with which 
Shakspeare has peopled the fancy of all English readers, bat 
principally, we think, in the delicate sensibility with which he 
has traced, and the natural eloquence with which be has pointed 
out, that fond familiarity with beantiful forms and images— 
that eternal recurrence to what is sweet or majestic in the simple 
aspects of nature—that indestructible love of flowers, and odours, 
and dews, and clear waters, and soft airs, and sounds, and bright 
skies, and woodland solitades, and moonlight bowers, which ase 
the material elements of poetry—aad that fine sense of their 
undefinable relation to mental emotion, which is its essence and 
vivifying soul, and which, in the midst of Shakspeare's most 
busy and atrocious scenes, falls like gleams of sunshine on rocks 
and ruins, contrasting with all that is rugged 
reminding us of the existence of purer 
—whieh H&E aLONE has poured out from the riches of his own 
mind, without effort or restraint, and contiaued to " 
with the play of all the passi and the vulgar course of 
world’s affairs, without for an instant the busi- 
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ornament or need of repose !—HE ALONE, who, when the object [| plication of the principle in two words —« «: 
requires it, is always keen, and worldly, and pete’ and pve || munditiis,” Simples 
yet, without changing his hand or stopping his course, scatters!/ Next in importance to the criticisms on 
around him as he goes all sounds and shapes of sweetness, and ice the esaeys om - Mental Philosophy. , 


conjures up landscapes of immortal fragrance and freshness, and | | =e 
: tens with spirits of glorious aspect and attractive | has recorded his partiality for this branch of 


grace, and is a thousand times more full of fancy and imagery|/and his early devotion toit. His writings leave y, 
and splendour, than those who, in pursuit of such enchantments, room to regret that he did not devote himself inn 
have shrunk back from the delineation of character or passion, continuously to subjects for which his singular ac 
and declined the diseussion of human duties and cares. —Vol. mess. fertility of illustration d wos wah 
ti., p. 317, Review of Hazlitf's Characters of Shakepeare’s Plays. ann ) ’ and precision of lan. 
| guage, peculiarly qualified him. So early as ] 
This is followed by other passages of exquisite we find him entering the lists with Bentham ang 
beauty, and of more accurate construction, which’ Dugald Stewart ; and, during the next quarter of, 
we cannot quote. In the same spirit, though century,he occasionally buck!ed on his armour to over. 
never with more admiration, he ranges over the| throw some overgrown folly. Phrenology received 
other writers of that school, and hails its ‘‘ second) a wound at his hand, from which it has never 
spring” in Keats and others of his own day, every-| recovered ; and Utilitarianism, as expounded in 
where expatiating on their most characteristic the Westminster Review, was scarcely more fortu. 
points, with a relish for their beauties, of which | nate. In his controversy with Stewart, on observa. 
their most ardent admirers have no reason to com- tion, and not experiment, being the proper organum 
plain. Of his correct estimate of Milton alone in investigations on the mind, he was certainly in 
have we any reason to doubt, for though he has’ the right; and it is to be regretted that on this 
subscribed to some splendid passages in Campbell’s | occasion he did not pursue his advantage by a more 
‘*Specimens,’’ as “offerings not unworthy of the) extended correction of the current notions as to 
shrine,” we are disappointed to find in the acknow-| Bacon’s views on the inductive method—a triumph 
ledged essays so little on the subject of, after which has been reserved for his brilliant successor, 
Shakspeare, our greatest poet. | Mr. Macaulay. His most elaborate production of 
As might have been expected, the wits of Queen) this kind is the most finished of all his works, the 
Anne’s time, and their successors, do not rank |essay on Beauty, originally a review of Mr, 
high in our critic’s estimation. Addison is under-| Allison’s Essays on Taste, and afterwards cor. 
rated, and Pope is scarcely less 20 (considering his, rected and enlarged for the “ Supplement to the 
extraordinary merits), though he is justly placed) Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The theory which 
at the head cf the class. We apprehend that his | this essay illustrates is that of Association, and is 
judgmeut on this subject has not been so well intimately connected with his views on the prin- 
sustained by public opinion as in the case of the) ciples of poetry, to which we have already alluded. 
older poets. The standard question, whether) We cannot pause to discuss a theory which, not- 
Pope was a poet at all, has, we believe, long since|| withstanding the eloquence and ingenuity with 
been decided in the affirmative, on the soundest! which it is illustrated and defended, is not gene- 
principles of criticism. Nor do we see how the de-| rally received as satisfactory. As a piece of 
preciation of the school of Pope is reconcilable| writing, it is not surpassed by anything in our lan- 
with the extraordinary admiration of Crabbe, whose) guage, for elegance of composition and beauty of 
principles of composition are more akin to those} illustration, 
of that school than to those of their predecessors. In general his writings were not so correct in 
Of the famous critiques upon the Lako Poets, we; point of composition, though the papers on meta- 
can only afford room to say that we think they physical subjects are written with more care and 
were substantially correct, and public opinion accuracy than any others. On literary and gene- 
s2ems to have confirmed theirdecision, The‘ Ex-| ral subjects he seems to have been seduced into & 
cursion”’ is not exactly a poem to be treated with| rapid habit of composition, for which his fertility 
“ This will never do!” but experience has proved of ideas and command of language gave facilities 
that the peculiarities of the school will not do long. | that his multifarious occupations could not afford 
Though we do not, like our critic, exclude abstract) to forego. The charm of his compositions, there- 
speculation from the category of Poetry, we do not | fore, arises rather from the beauty of the language 
think it susceptible of the highest poetical effeect,| than its correctness, and still more from the grace- 
and therefore do not approve of its being made the||ful fancy which played sportively around the 
staple of a poem. When it falls into mysticism, | efforts of his understanding. There are no John- 
it becomes not only unpoetical, but positively ab- sonian periods, and few that can be said to have 
surd, in a composition which, to be effective, must,, been elaborately polished, while there are many 
first of all, be easily understood, The other ex- that are inartificially constructed, and not much 
treme into which the Lake Poets ran, is equally) indebted to skill in punctuation ; but such is the 
opposed to the true principles of art. The per-| charm of thought, and felicity in the choice of 
fection of all art leads to simplicity. Nothing || words, that these defects are lost sight of in the 
can excel in their several ways a Grecian temple, |; graceful flow of sprightly and not inharmonious 
or a song of Burns; but it is the depravation|'diction. A more delightful author could not be 
of this principle to push it so far as to prefer||taken up, for, with no affectation of originality of 
a mud-walled cottage, and the rude sentiments of || thought, or fineness of expression, he rambles on, 
its boorish inhabitants, because of their greater| touching on everything of interest in his course, 
simplicity. Horace long ago defined the true ap-||gay or grave, lively or severe, as the occasion 
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‘with a vivacity and grace which seem 
to arise spontaneously from the subject, rather 
from the effort of the critic—a pungent but 
playful wit, which delights while it corrects—and, 
above all, an exuberant fancy, which illustrates 
whatever is most abstruse, and enlivens whatever 
js most dull. But his vivacity never descends to 
jevity, and has always a practical object in view. | 
He begins a disquisition by telling us that ‘* Burns 
js certainly by far the greatest of our poetical pro- | 
digies—from Stephen Duck down to Thomas Der- | 
mody;”” but we are soon convinced that, according | 
to the popular notion of uneducated poets, he was 
no prodigy of that kind at all—a conclusion which, | 
as our italics show, had been archly demunstrated | 
from the first. 

But Jeffrey has still higher claims as a reviewer 
to our admiration and respect, which he thus puts 
forward in his late Preface :— “‘ The praise, in short, 
to which I aspire, and to merit which, I am con- | 
scious that my efforts were most constantly) 
directed, is, that [I have more uniformly and | 
earnestly than any preceding critic, made the! 
moral tendencies of the works under discussion | 
a leading subject of discussion, and neglected no | 
opportunity, in reviews of Poems and Novels, as_| 
wellas of graver productions, of elucidating the 
true constituents of human happiness and 
virtue, and combating those besetting prejudices 
and errors of opinion, which appear so often to) 
withhold men from the path of their duty, or to array | 
them in foolish and fatal hostility to each other.” | 
We admit the claim, and could adduce many | 
proofs of its justice, particularly his celebrated 
essay on Swift; but the foilowing indignant ani- 
madversion on the immoral tendency of Lord By- 
ron’s writings will suffice, and must conclude our. 
notice of Jeffrey as a critic, though we are very 
far from having even enumerated all the points 
of view in which he presents himself in that capa- 
city :— 





| 


“ This is the charge which we bring against Lord Byron. We 
say that under some strange misapprehension as to the truth, 
and the duty of proclaiming it, he has exerted all the powers of 
his powerful mind, to convince his readers, both directly and in- 
directly, that all ennobling pursuits, and disinterested virtues, | 
are mere deceits or illusions—hollow and despicable mockeries 
for the most part, and, at best, but laborious follies. Religion, 
love, patriotism, valour, devotion, constancy, ambition—all are | 
to be laughed at, disbelieved in, and despised! and nothing is | 
really good, so far as we can gather, but a succession of dangers | 
to stir the blood, and of banquets and intrigues to soothe it | 
again! If this doctrine stood alone with its examples, it would 
revolt, we believe, more than it would seduce. But the author 
of it has the unlucky gift of personating all those sweet and lofty 
illasions, and that with such grace, and force, and truth to na- | 
ture, that it is impossible not to suppose for the time that he is | 
the most devoted of their votaries—-till he casts off the character | 
with a jerk—and the moment after he has moved and exalted | 
us to the very height of our conception, resumes his mockery at 
all things serious or sublime, and lets us down at once on some 
Coarse joke, hard-hearted sarcasm, or fierce aud relentless per- 
sonality, as if on purpose to show 

‘ Whoe’er was edified, himself was not > 
or to demonstrate practically, as it were, and by example, how 
possible it is to have all fine and noble feelings, and yet retain 
no particle of respect for them, or of belief in their intrinsic worth 
or permanent reality,” &c,—vVol. ii., p. 369. 


lexercise of which it is inseparable. 


will only permit us to discuss still more cursorily, 
As an orator he had considerable drawbacks, in a 
diminutive figure and a somewhat mincing manner 
of speaking, and his mental organization was too 
metaphysical and too little impassioned for attain- 
ing the very highest effect of public speaking. 
And yet he was a most effective pleader, and 
scarcely less successful in his popular oratory. 
From the institution of Jury Trial in civil causes in 
Scotland, in 1815, he was generally employed in all 
cases of importance or public interest; but although 
these afforded more room for popular display, we 
apprehend that he was still more at home in addres- 
sing the bench, where his refined intellect found a 
more befitting audience. On such occasions his 
style of speaking approached nearer to that of his 
metaphysical essays than to that of any other of 
his writings, while before juries it was more enli- 
vened by flashes of wit and fancy, rising occasion- 
ally to the most earnest and dignified eloquence, 
His sentences were generally long and parenthetical ; 
but, such was the felicity of the diction, and the 
skill with which he managed the intonation of his 
voice, that the pregnant sense was evolved with 
marvellous distinctness and effect. There are not 
many records of his forensic speeches, and the few 
that do exist scarcely convey a correct idea of them; 
nor is it easy to cull out from the best, passages 
sufficiently characteristic, and at the same time of 
sufficient general interest, to warrant our transfer- 
ring any of them to these columns. But the fol- 
lowing, from a specch for the late Sir James Gibson- 
Craig, then Mr. Gibson, in an action of damages 
against the publisher of the Beacon newspaper for 
a libel, may suffice as a specimen:— 


“Gentlemen—There is in this, and in all free societies, a 
large infusion of what the timid call faction, and the enterprising 
zeal—the proud reproach it may be—the glorious fault of all 
liberal institutions—to be regretted certainly when carried to great 
excess, but at the same time to be forgiven, and partly to be 
‘loved, for its connection with those noble privileges from the 
When acting under the 
influence of this feeling, and within the sphere of its lawful 
operation, all men of common temper will make the same large 
allowances for their opponents which they cannot but feel they 
may themselves require at their hands, and will neither impute 
malice nor harbour animosity for attacks that are made in s 


| public cause and in the heat of a public contention; bat when 


these open and not ungencrous dissensions are made the pretext 
for private defamation and personal malignity, or when some 
base adventurer makes a nauseous attemp! to recommend himself 
to a political party by low and lying imputations on the 
conduct of their opponents, it becomes all honest men, and those 
especially whom he degrades by his unsought and polluting 
alliance, to spurn him from the fair and honourable contest which 
admits of no such auxiliaries, and to show that they who are 
divided on principle fight not with persons bat with principles, 


i 


land disdain the aid of skulking assassins, with their concealed 


and envenomed daggers. 


“Gentlemen, if the defender had had any pretence for this 
‘attack, some apology might have been made for him; but when 
you find on a single glance at the libel that it is full of wicked 
and atrocious falsehoods—that it is in all its parts a baseless 
fabric of pure malignity, and a violation of all truth and justice 
—when you see that there is here the most direct evidence 
of the mahgnant spirit that dictated the attack—that the writer 
of the libel shows his disappointment that 
against the character of the pursuer did not work ite deadly end 
—that he seemed mortifed ome ot Die hess ear 
sence that the shot has not even galled the victim of his ° 
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i to be the trath, and repub- 
with an intimation to all the world that Mr. Gibson, 
how deeply it aff his character, had not 
ventured to answer the statement;—and when, upon being in- 
dignantly told that it is false, and required to give up the author, 
they say, if you will not have recourse to the law we will tell 
you who he is, and name you a man who will give you a mect- 
ing; and then, when the pursuer declines to meet with this bally, 
and secks his redress in a court of justice against this libeller, 
he has the andacity to put this defence on the record, to say 
that not one word of the libel is false, and to take an issue in 
justification—it is surely impossible for you to doubt that the 
ease pow before you unites all the agyzravation of which any case 
is susceptible.” —2-port of Trial, Gibson vy. Slevenson, p. 119. 


: 


As a political orator, we can seareely speak from | 


personal knowledge, having heard him only once 
from the platform, and then he kept the audience 


attentive for, if we remember rightly, a period of | 


upwards of two hours. The subject was the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves, but upon this occasion 
the honors of the day were carried off by a still 
more stalwart intellect—Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
who adroitly taking advantage of the emotions 
which Jeffrey had excited, and after the latter had 
left the room, moved and carried an amendment in 
favour of immediate emancipation. 


Sic vous ron vobis nidificatiz aves, 


As a Parliamentary speaker, his fame rests on 
his speech in favour of the Reform Bill, which was 
certainly one of the best delivered in the House of 
Commons on that occasion. It has been said that 
it was merely a spoken article, but this is more sar- 
castic than correct, fur though there was much of 
philosophical discussion in it, particularly on the 
progress of free institutions by the enfranchisement 
of municipalities, there is also a great deal of very 
effective debate. In answer to Sir Robert Peel's 
taunt that the Ministry were yielding to the threats 
of the people, he observed :— 


“The right hon. baronet opposite has reproached us ia an 
eloquent and pathetic speech, that we do not submit our fears to 
argument, but our argument to our fears; that we take counsel 
of the alarm we have ourselves raised ; and that we have rushed 
on desperately, ‘scared at the sounds ourselves have made. 1 
wish that the house had been told by the right hon. baronet the 
difference between our intimidation and that which is proposed 
by the right hon. baronet himself. The difference between us i 
this—-We are afraid to refuse the just praver of the people, as 
expressed in their petitions: they are afraid to do an act of justice 
for fear the concession of just rights may, by the perversion of all 
moral feelings, be made the ground for unjust demands. It cer- 
tainly comes to this, and this alone, which is the ultimate ground 
of their refusal, namely, the right hon. baronet says, in part at 
least, ‘I am afraid of the dangers and evils that, by some inde- 
scribable and unexplained process, will ensue from the granting 
of just rights ;’ for the rights are just, and no man pretends to 
deny their justice. The distinction between us, sir, is, that we 
ar: afraid to refuse an act of justice, and they are afraid to grant 
it.” — Mirror of Parliament, March 4, 1531. 


But it most be admitted that Jeffrey's Parlia- 
mentary life was not marked by such brilliant suc- 
cess as had been anticipated from the distinctions 
he had previoasly attained. Asa politician he had 


from the outset of his career maintained, as well in 
the Heview as elsewhere, a high position as an in- 
trepid and eloquent defender of our constitutional 
rights, and not a doubt has ever been cast upon 
either his consistency or his integrity, But when 
his official position as Lord Advocate, to which 
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he was appointed on the accession of his 

to power, in the end of 1830, required him te 
have a seat in the House of Commons, he ey 
into a new sphere of action, for which at that time of 
life he was probably unfit. He was not only unsuecesg. 
‘ful, but unfortanate, in his electioncering; and eve, 
| when he had reached the summitof his Parliamen 
|ambition, by being elected one of the representatives 
of thevity of Edinburgh, he neither shone with that 
lustre which had been expected, nor did he give 
much satisfaction in the less brilliant departments 
of official duty. Evenin his more peculiar provines 
of amendment of the law, we fear that Posterity 
will look in vain for any great measure that signal. 
ised the reign of Lord Advvcate Jeffrey. 

This, however, was but a temporary obscuration 
and he speedily emerged from the cloud, to emit is 
his latter years an effulgence not unworthy of his 
former fame, In 1834 he was appointed one ef the 

Judges of the Court of Session, in which capacity 
he laboured, till within a few days of his death, 
with pristine vigour and success. In place of giving 
himself up to literary pursuits, or, it might hare 
been, to literary indolence, for both of which he 
| had great temptations, and might have found great 
excuse, he devoted himself to his judicial labours 
‘with an energy and a sense of duty which were 





'|above all praise, and which added increased lustre 


to his character. 
him as a barrister, 


Lord Byron had finely said of 


“ As Caesar wore his robe, you wear your gown ;” 
} 


but with the ermine his robe acquired a vast 
| accession of almost unexpected dignity, which 
‘placed him in a position of the first judicial 
‘eminence, At the bar he had been distinguished 
}more as a brilliant advocate than as a profound 
‘lawyer, though we well remember the start he 
‘took in the estimation of the profession when, 
on his appointment as Dean of Faculty, he threw 
off his literary occupations, and devoted himself 
exclusively to law. It was not, however, till he be- 
came a judge that the full extent of his legal aequire- 
ments and capabilities was seen, but he then rapidly 
distinguished himself as a lawyer of the most pro- 
| found attainments and views, as much characterised 
‘by their soundness as by their originality. Batit 
is not in these pages that his merits in this respect 
can be discussed, and we must pass on to the more 
popular subjects of his judicial demeanour and elo- 


/ quence, 


Now, admirable as he was in both of these re 
‘pects, it would convey an altogether wrong impres- 
sion to compare him to those classic oracles of the 
law, such as Lord Mansfield and Sir William Grant, 
of whom our conception is, the perfection of patient 
listeners and grave expounders, Lord Jeffrey was 
neither the one nor the other, and probably more 
resembled Montesquieu or D’Aguesseau than apy 
of our own judicial sages, not excepting Lord Cham 
cellor Erskine. A patient listener he certainly 
was not, for his acute intellect enabled him to 
anticipate the bearings of an argument, and he 
constantly interrupted the pleaders before him by 
questions which it was often not easy either to at- 








swer or evade. They were, however, generally very 
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gmch to the point, though occasionally, like most 
gther very clever people, who anticipate the slower 
ents of others, he missed the mark ; and they 
were invariably so characterised by suavity of man- | 
ger, and brilliancy of illustration, that they pleased | 
simost as much as they puzzled—the litigant, of 
course, always excepted. When he came to deliver 
bis opinion, he was very much the Edinburgh Re. | 
giewer on the bench—with the same acuteness of 
observation, accuracy of judgment, and variety of | 





yearning, but with the same discursiveness, the same | 
flow of easy and graceful diction, and the same play | 
of fancy, Which indeed seemed to sparkle brighter 
by contrast with the usual solemnity—we will not 
say dulness—of the bench. Subtle aud ratiocinative | 
as were his elucidations, and pregnant with the 
soundest and most enlarged views of law, there 
was nothing oracular or dogmatic in his manner of 
stativg them. Dignified and solemn he often was, 
and always when the occasion particularly required 
him to be so; but there was no affectation of pomp 
or ceremony, and his manner towards both the 
bench and the bar was, in a high degree, candid, 
courteous, and deferential]. Indeed, often as he 
differed from his brethren, he seldom did so without 
a graceful compliment, or an expression of defer. | 
ence which seemed almost an apology for his dis- 
sent. Were we to draw upon the Reports of his 
time, or still more, upon our own recollections, we 
could quote many instances of this exquisite grace 
of manner and expression, which imparted such a | 
charm to his judicial demeanour; but to do so, | 
where we could not with propriety balance their | 
effect by its more grave and valuable pocigied 
| 
' 
| 


——_ = 


might convey erroncous impressions, and sink the 
great magistrate in the agreeable talker. We will, | 
however, present our readers with a passage of 
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dent that the experiment must end in their signal disappoiatment. 
The evil of any lesson inculeated in such « form, fortanately de- 
pends wholly ou the spirit in which # & reed, and not on the 
parpose for which it may have been promulgated ; and T have aot 
the least fear of its being now read by the people of this country, 
or such of them as may think of looking at it in any but a safe 
and even a salatary sease. The thought whieh sach a moua- 
ment should suggest, even to those most opposed to the views and 
ypinions of its founders, are naturally of a solemn and sobering 
character. And if in some they may still be too mach mixed up 
with feelings of anger at supposed injustice, and in others of un- 
merciful reprobation of offences, of whieh the mischief and the 
penalties have been long ago consummated, I can only say that 
the blame will be with those who continue, on either side, to 
cherish sentiments so uncharitable; and if there be any place 


where the influence of tle scene in which they are saggested are 


i likely to soflen them down to a more hamane and indalgent 


standard, it is when that scene is laid where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest, and where everything 


should remind us of our own frail mortality, and of that awful 


seat of judgment before which none of us can hope to be justified— 
except through merey.—-J’a/ersoa and others,e. Beattie and others, 


ith March, 1545. 


We have been dwelling on sad recollections, now 
that his place in court knoweth him no more; but 
sadder still remain to those to whom he was known 
in private life. From what we have said of tho 
charm which sorrounded him, it may be inferred 
that his usual conversation was in a singular degree 
pleasing, and this arose, not less from its high in- 
tellectual tone, than from the genial spirit which 
never abandoned him. Hewas by no means a pro- 
fessed wit, though he often uttered what might well 
be called witty things; but these were not so much 
the grotesque combinations of incongruities, as 
shrewd remarks, illustrated by fancifal images, 
which in ordinary unrestrained conversation sprang 
up in hismind witha fertility and spontaneity whieh 
were very remarkable. Nor was he, in the usual 
sense of the term, good-humoured, for there was a 
brusqueric in his manner, which imparted an air, but 





surpassing interest in several respects, from his 
opinion in a case of public importance—the appli- | 
cation (with undisguised political feelings), for 


an interdict or injanction against the erection || 


of an obelisk, in the Calton burying-ground in| 


Hiinburgh, in honour of the memory of Muir, || ; 
'gree, and these, particularly his beneficence, were 


who 


The 


Palmer, and other “ Political Martyrs,” 
had, in 1793-4, been transported for sedition. 


Court—the Lord President disseuting—dismissed | | 


Lord Jeffrey observed: — 


the application, 


“T shall not repeat what has been already so well said as to 
the established practice of erecting in such places what are learn- 
edly called cenotaphs—or, in other words, tombs or monu:nents 
to the memory of individaals who are not there interred; and 
which are fully as often intended to commemorate the admira- 
tion aud sympathy of sections of the commanity, for public ser- 
vices or sufferings, as the mere private affection of surviving | 
friends. It is enough to satisfy one of the legality of such a 
structure in such a locality—that it is essentially of a Sepulchral | 
and Solemn character. It is a monument to the memory of Dead | 
mea—of men, no doubt, who, in their lifetime, offended against | 


the law, and incurred its penalties; but who may now surely be | | 


held to have expiated their offences by their sufferings; and of 


whom I cannot but think that we are bound, on every considera- | 


tion of Christian charity and humility (and especially in such a 
piace), to think only as of erring and unfortunate fellow crea: | 
ares. 

“ I am unwilling to believe, and, in fact, 1 do not believe, that 
the promoters of this monument, or any considerable number of 
them, really wish by it to encourage insubordination or contempt 
for lawful authority. Bat even if I coaid think that any of them 
were actuated by sv malignant an intention, I should feel cong- 





only an air, of petulance and impatience, His good 
humour lay much deeper, and seemed to spring moro 
from his moral feclings than from constitational ha- 
bit. There were, indeed, few good qualities of the 
heart which he did not possess in an eminent de- 


‘enhanced by the unostentatious way in whieh 
they were exercised. The wisdom, moderation, 
and high-mindedness of his character were con- 
spicuous, and to these the highest tribute was 


} 
| 
| paid by the respect and veneration which it com- 


i manded, long after he had withdrawn from all pab- 
| lie exertion, except the discharge of his judicial 
duties. By the political party to which he had ad- 
-hered with undeviating consistency, he was to the 
last revered as one who, not less from his eminent 

services, as from his exalted character and illustri- 
ous reputation, was, as far as he could with pro- 
| priety be, their ornament and support. By his more 
‘immediate acquaintances, among whom he ranked 
' some of the most eminent men of his day, he was all 
bat adored, as their guide, philosopher, and friend, 
/and many who could not boast of his friendship, 
regarded him at a distance with scarcely less affec- 
tion and respect. His rather sudden departare from 
among them, though it could not be called prema- 
ture, attended as it was, to them especially, with 
such imposing splendour, was felt by the citizens of 
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Edinburgh, as the extinction of one great source, 
not only of the intellectual light, but of the social 


warmth of the community. 





Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? 





JEFFREY. 


But we mast pause, lest we be supposed to ha 
fallen into Panegyric—which Jeffrey’s mem; vo 


quires not. We have finished our labour Wry ra 
which was to bind for him a Wreath, thou gh it nn 


not be an immortelle—which we now, with awe and 





reverence, deposit on his Tomb. 


THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


BY LIEUTENANT GRANT. 


Mr. Grant's character as a writer of Historical | 
Romance was established by the Adventures of 
the 92d Regiment. He scized a brilliant and 
stirring subject, which is in itself a proof of useful 
genius; and he wrought it out in an exciting and 
interesting style. Historical romance is the most 
dangerous and difficult class of fictitious narrative 
It requires more caution than is necessary in 
merely telling a story that never existed out of 
the author’s brains, until it got amongst the print- | 
er’s types. The historical romance must have all 
the embellishinents of imagination—all the excite- 
ment that the world expects in a novel, aud yet it 
must not travel out of the record as respects the 
real characters introduced into the narrative, or 
the actual events that it describes. The rule is 
stern and unbending. ‘The late Sir Walter Scott 
portrayed some of the Covenanters’ leaders in 
colours calculated to leave a darker impression of 
their character than was warranted by truth. 
The consequence is well known—a contribution to 
criticism which is likely to live out the olfence in 
which it originated. Dr. M’Urie’s vindication will, 
we believe, survive the Wizard’s attack; and all 
thinking men, likely to be prejudiced by the 
one, will most probably consult the other before 
consolidating their epinion, Dr. M‘Crie’s work 
not merely indicated the character of the men 
whom he believed to be aspersed, but also 
the importance of historical romance. The title 
is certainly not the happiest that could be em-, 
ployed to describe this department of literature, 
but it is intelligible, and cannot now be changed. 
We expect a large increase of this class of works, 
and hence the propriety of adhering strictly to the 
rule which we have mentioned, The fictitious 
characters are the marginal creations of the 
author ; and if he does not outrage great principles 
iu the men of straw whom he creates, nobody can 
find fault with the manner of their disposal. They 
are altogether his own property—and that descrip 
tion of proverty respecting which it may be most 
aptly said, that a man may do what he likes with 
his own. But the historical romancist must draw 
an accurate picture of the times, and the great 
deeds that he describes. He cannot be allowed to 
trifle with impunity amongst public records—to 
distort facts of national importance—to stab pa- 


tyranny out of the dust consistent with its nature 
Any greater latitude than we have named would 
destroy its subject. This system of writing woulg 
become an intolerable nuisance, which men, by 
common consent, would agree to proscribe, unlegs 
it were limited in the way stated. If Mr, Grant, 
in his work on the 92d Highlanders, had beep 
pleased to represent Cameron of Fassifern as ap 
arrant coward, he would not have been permitted 
to find shelter under the fact that he was engaged 
in a fictitious narrative, In his present work, the 
‘ Scottish Cavaliers,” we are inclined to believe 
that he represents James VII. as a man of more 
heart, and Viscount Dundee as a man of greater 
generosity, than cither of them possessed. James 
ean hardly get a character for bravery, for wisdom, 
or for anything very good, established for himself 
at this period of time; yet he would have been 
more or less than a man, if he could have seen the 
Scotch refugees, who abandoned home, friends, fa- 
milies, wealth, estates, and honours, for his cause, 
converted into private soldiers in the French ser. 
vice, without feeling all that Lieutenant Grant 
makes him express, Graham of Claverhouse is an 
accursed name in Scottish history. His memory 
was ruined for ever by the “ Cloud of Witnesses” 
and the “ Scottish Martyrs ;” and Lieut. Grant's 
view of his character, when fairly examined, is 
merely on a par with the estimate made of Dick 
Turpin, by Mr. W. H. Ainsworth, in Rookwood. 

The tales circulated regarding Claverhouse, in 
his western raids, are to be taken cum nota. We 
eannot more readily believe them all, and in all 
their atrocity, than we believe the man to have been 
in a special particular guaranteed league with the 
devil; who ‘*kept the word of promise to the ear,” 
and broke it to the sense, by giving his friend and 
servant a charm against lead, while he left him 
open to the precious metals—a current tradition 
amongst the peasantry being that he was shot at 
Killiecrankie with a silver button. 

Fidelity to the Stuarts was a ruling passion with 
the second as it had been with the first Graham; 
and this ruling passion, unless it be closely curbed 
and warily watched, becomes in all men the ‘be 
seiting sin.’ We believe that Claverhouse was not 
greatly concerned regarding any form of faith. 
We presume that if the Crown had turned from 





triotism by fictitious narrative—or to elevate. 





* 3vols. Henry Colburn, London. 


the Cross to the Crescent, the gallant Graham 
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THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


t, like General Bem, anno 1849, have permit- 
ted himself to be circumcised. The Covenanters 


were not, most probably, objectionable in his 


because of their psalm-singing in moors and 


clefts of the rocks, to their mournful melodies— || 


the Bangors or the Torwoods of their time; 
bat because they had minds, and dared to think. 


He may not have been naturally a cruel man. 
How many licentious men of the present day) 
would turn aside rather than crush a worm, that) 


could not promote their pleasure, and yet will 
risk any amount of cruelty in the service of the 
phantom which is their idol? We cannot avoid 


the confession that amongst the ultra-Tory party | 
many large and generous hearted men abound, | 
who would, and who do, contribute largely to save | 


distress from verging into want, yet will not aid, 
but stoutly resist, the means for rendering such 
sacriices less necessary than they have been for 
many years. We have frequently halt-wished, for 
the sake of all that class of men, and of Claver- 
house amongst others, that Lord Brougham had 
been correct in considering men not responsible 
for their belief, which is merely a fashionable and 
discreet way of stating the doctrine on one topic of 
R.D. Owen. All men must be responsible for 
their belief on a great variety of subjects, because 
their belief is the ground and spriaog of their ac- 
tions. 

The claim to bravery, chivalry, and gallant 
bearing in the field, maintained for Claverhouse 
by Lieutenant Grant, may be conceded without 
allowing us to make him one of the heroes— 
and one of the most spotless heroes and patriots 


a flattering picture of William's capabilities and 
vigour; and we find nothing in other histories to 
shake this opinion, or to impress us with the belief 
|| that it is overdrawn or too vividly coloured, 

We have written the preceding sentences to show 
what we expect and insist upon in a historical ro- 
mance. We can hardly even allow in it an “ epi- 
sode” of drollery, like Tytler’s verdict in John 
Knox's case, founded on the black pin—the most 
attenuated of all circumstantial evidence, on which 
a cat could not be hung without incurring the charge 
of feline murder. 

Lieutenant Grant’s work is perhaps too life-like 
to be popular amongst the ordinary class of circulat- 
ing library readers. Works suited to their taste 
generally comprehend an entire system. The 
_ whole theory of rewards for the virtuous and pun- 
| ishment for the vicious, is wrought out; and we 
| expect everything to be in a fair train for bringing 
| out the good folks from every dilemma at the be- 
'|ginning of the third volume, and the heroes and 
| heroines get into their right places by its close, 
| The author in this work takes a different course ; 
| but before stating its outlines, we shall quote an 
| explanatory passage from the preface :— 
| “The principal locality of the story is the Wrightshouse, og 
| Castle of Bruntisfield, which stood near the Burghmuir of Edia- 
burgh, and was unwisely removed in 1800, to make way for 
| that hideous erection—the Hospital of Gillespie. As described 

in the romance, it Was A magnificent chateaa in the old Seoto- 


French style of architecture, and was completely encrusted with 
legends, devices, armorial bearings, and quaint bassi relievi. 

“It was of great antiquity, and over the central door were the 
arms of Britain, with the initials J. VL, M.B., FP. EAR. Amid 


a singular profusion of sculptured figares, representing Hope, 





of Scottish history, as has been done in a 
recent Edinburgh volume. No man is pre-| 
pared to regard Claverhouse in that light who| 
is not in danger of following his bloody steps, | 
if opportunity offered, and who might not, under | 
similar excitement, shoot John Brown, the carrier, | 
before his wife, at their cottage-door. 

James VII. was a more sincere man than his| 
brother, or perhaps than his grandfather, and | 
appears to have resembled the character of his_ 
father more intimately than any other of his rela- | 
tives who occupied the British throne. History 
proves him to have been always a weak-minded | 
man, deficient in ability, bigotted in opinion, and, | 
when effectually opposed, timid in action. These | 
facts are, however, perfectly consistent with all 
the statements for which the author of the “ Scotch | 
Cavaliers” gives him credit. 

The low estimate formed by him of the military | 
talents and ‘‘ virtues’’ of William ILI. is compara. | 
tively new. The soldiers who lost the Battle of| 
the Boyne offered to change kings and fight the. 
contest over again. The talents of William were. 
not brilliant—the Dutch are never brilliant—but | 
they were ‘steady and solid,” like his people. | 
His military life was early commenced. He led 
armies when he should have been at a university; 
and he has the merit of success—the possession of 
al that bravery and genius yield; and possession 
in history, as in law, comes to be considered nine 
points of the ten in the case. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his History of England, draws 

VOL. XVII.—-"0, CACTI. 





Faith, Charity, &c., was a bas-relief of Adam and Eve in Eden, 
bearing the following legend :— 
‘Quhen Adam delvd, and Eve span, 

Quhar were a the gentiles than 1? 

| “Between them was a female representing taste, and inscribed 
‘On the eastern front of the castle was sculptared a 
head of Jnlius Caesar, and under it Caius Jul. Cacsar primua 
On the eastern wing were figures of Temperentia, 
Prudentia, and Justitia, which, it is remarkable, were among the 
Scots Maq., 1800). On the west 
wing was a Roman head of Octavius LI., and five representations 
of the Virtues, beautifully sculptured, Sicut Uliwa fructifera, 1376. 
In Domino Conefido, 1400), Patriae et Posteris, and many other 
valuable carvings, which are now preserved at Woodhouselee, 
adorned the walks and windows. The east wing was said to 
have been built by Robert I[l. Arnot informs us, that the 
centre was erected by James LV., for one of his mistresses, and 
about the close of the last century, Hamilton of Barganie made 
many additions to it. How the edifice obtained the name of 
Wrighfs, or Wrytes's house, is wow unknown, as no proprietor of 
it who bore that name can now be traced; but the Napiers ap- 
pear to have possessed the barony from an early period, and 
their names frequently occur in local records. 

“Alexander Napier de Wrichtyshouse appears as one of an in- 
His coat armorial was a bend charged with a 
crescent between two moullets, He married Margaret Napier 
of Merchiston, whose father was slain at the battle of Floddea. 
In 1551, among the commissioners appointed by James IV., 
‘anent the cruize,’ we find William Napier of the Wrighte- 
house. (Acta Parliamentorum). And in 1590, Barbara Napier, 
his sister, was convicted of sorcery, for which, on the 11th of 
May, she was sentenced to be burnt at a ‘stake set on the 
Castellhill, with barrels, coals, heather, and powder,’ but when 
the torch was about to be applied, pregnancy was alleged, aod 
the execution delayed. — (Calderwood's Historie).” 


The scene, then, is Edinburgh and its vicinity 
j the time, those years immediately before and after 
g 


Guslus. 
Rom. Imp. 


first stones thrown down.’— 


quest in 14655 
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the revolutionary settlement—and one of the ||‘ How long, O Lord, wilt thoa permit these dragons to deree, 
most interested is that of the Napiers, ||‘%y People? Rejoice, ye bairns of the Covenant! Rejeice, ¢ 
aeee Jents in India and the Peninsula, in||7° ™*%°™* for He will avenge the blood of his chosen, and render 
= ‘ &, vengeance on his adversaries.’ 
Scinde and Syria, have recently borne a leading “ ‘Hoots! It’s that fule-body Bramel, blawing like a piper 
part, as did their predecessors, in fray and foray. through the key-hole,’ said the macer ; and, knocking thrice on the 
The Castle of Merchieston was in the possession || cell-door with his mace, added, ‘ Gif your tongue had been bong 
of the Dowager Lady Grisel, and her niece, Lilian | "8 hin, as _ deserved, my mgt ye wadna hae 
Napier, of whom Lord Clermistonlee, who belonged ||") "" “Soe: owe? pam, ous Yammnering 


will not distarb you mauckle.’ 
to the Council, and was thegreatest scamp amongst | “ ©The vaults are gey far doon—we would be deeved y; his 
them, was enamoured, both on account of her beauty || else,’ replied the gudeman ; ‘ but he gangs to the Bass ja , 
and her lands, The young lady did not favour his |; morning—and he can sing psalmody to the roaring waves ang 


views; for even in these days Clermistonlee had a) on ea wi Trail, Bennet, Blackadder, and other bre, 
+» |) Siren in tri ion. 
bad character, when such characters were not easily || "~.. . By my word, keeping thae chields on the auld craig js just 


sequired. In order to promote his purposes, he ob- |’ feeding what ought to be hanged,’ responded the miacer, for these 
tained warrants to search Lady Grisel’s house, for || underlings affected to acquire the cavalier sentiments of th. 
a proscribed minister, and an officer of the Napier | day.” 
family, who was in the Dutch interest, and at the | The prisoner, knowing well the secret causes of 
time was concealed in the castle. A company of|| Lord Clermistonlee’s enmity, was unlikely to che. 
Dumbarton’s regiment, commanded by Douglas of | rish for him a favourable feeling; and it is not the 
Finland, was employed in this duty. In the com-|| portion of the following extract relating to this 
pany, 4 cadet, named Walter Fenton, a protege and || topic which we think important, but the second 
an old page of Lady Dumbarton’s, was attached. '| paragraph, which serves to remind us of the brief 
This young man had been picked up, as was sup- | period that has elapsed since slavery was not merely 
from his dead mother’s side, in the old Gray- || practicable, but practised in Scotland. The value 
friars’ kirk-yard, when the remnant of some raid | of the reforms secured by the struggling men of the 
against the western Whigs were confined there un- sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Scotland, 
der guard, and in the open air. The soldiers pitied | have never been fully estimated, but they included 
the boy, and spared a peculiar ring which was | the destruction of slavery:— 
supposed to be his mother’s, and offered the only || “His sentiments of hostility to Lord Clermistonlee were 
probable clue to his family; but it never served any || equalled only by those of gratitude to the Laird of Claverhouse, 
parpose to him, although it avenged his death. by whose influence he had, for a time, been spared a cruel and 
The minister, Ichabod Brumel, was captured in the pe prep maltzestment ; but thet, ales! was yet to be ential, 
‘ . 'and the contemplation of it was maddening. To be given ass 
castle, and the ladies only escaped in consequence | bondsman or serf, girt with a collar of thrall or slavery, to work 
of the connivance of Walter Fenton, whom Lilian ‘| in the pits and mines of certain landholders, was a mode of pw 
had known as a page at Lady Dumbarton’s, and | nishment not ancommon in those vindictive days. 











who was brought before the Council for this breach | 7 . yor - — 7 ae See >» 
sy: iit Bt niall ‘| chan, defeated the brave cavaliers of Montrose in battle at Her. 
ot etary Cevigtne. Ee confessed Riseriine, and )| | in Res, on the STth of Apell, 1650, banteode Alii 


was saved from the torture which the enraged | | taken captive were disposed of inthat manner. Some were gives 
Clermistonlee and his friends at the board would | jn thrall to Lieutenant-General Lesly, many to the Marquis of 
have inflicted, by the interference of Claverhouse | | Argyle, others to Sir James Hope, to work as slaves in his lead 
and Dalzell, who admired his gallant bearing. He | mines ; and the residue were all sent to France, to recruit the 
was committed to prison; and the author’s descrip- | | Scottish regiments of the Lord Angus and Sir Robert Murray,” 
tion of an Edinbargh prison at that period corre-|| The return of George Douglas, of Dumbarton, 


sponds, we fear, too minutely with its real state: —_ from London, saved Walter and released him. He 


“ Walter was conducted back to the prison-house in Gourlsy’s ‘lobtained a commission in Dumbarton’s regiment; 
Close, the Heart of Mid Lothian being already filled with non-| the restoration of Lady Grisel and her niece Lilian 
conforming culprits, preceded by Macer Maclutchy, and the! to their lands, which had been confiscated; while 


gudeman or governor of the establishment, who wore the city |! Clapmistonlee carried off Lilian’s old nurse from 
livery, blue, faced with yellow, and carried a bunch of ominous- | | h se bducted } , for the 
like keys. Walter found himself before a little archway, closed ||"€® cottage — abduct — Ss oe 

by a strong iron door, which opened under the great turnpike || YOUNg lady; and never discovered his mistake 
stair of the edifice, and led to the lower regions—to a super- juntil he attempted to console her and reward 
— of — — — , _ og — —i himself in a manner common amongst gallants 
mugn> Dave been Cecmed coeval with the cays of the Aieianders. in all ages and countries. The noble lai 
The light of the iron cruise borne by the gudeman failed to pene- may have nourished a moustache for his own pote 


trate the deep abyss which yawned before them on the door being 4 , 
opened, and the cold wind of the subterranean chamber rushed sonal comfort, but he did not altogether relish s 


upward in their faces. Slowly descending the hollowed and || grey and thin appendage of that character in his 
time-worn steps of an ancient stair, sccompanied by his guard | |eman—and, for once, was willing to let his captive 
and conductors, poor Walter moved mechanically: the lamp, a | frag 

j flared i cl il] tinosp { i f ; ° ° 
. wellyen ery name, ewes Ce Cah eneien, ane Times, as we said, have changed, and Ensign 


green, slimy walls of the massive stonework forming the basement || __ . : ll ~ ta 
story of the prison. He felt a horror creeping over his heart.|| Fenton is accompanying Lilian Napier in her shop- 
A 


and dismal silence reigned there ; for these earthy pas-|| ping amongst the Lacken Booths, while Lord 
sages, where the frog croaked, the shining beetle crawled, and the || Clermistonlee follows them, anxious to fix a quarréd 
many-legged spider span in undisturbed security, gave back no|! and fight a duel with Ensign Fenton, for sake of 


echo to their footsteps. In the heart of a populoas city, thought | ‘ 
he, can such a place be? Is it not a dream? ‘ Adonai! the lady fair and rich. He had previously fought 


Adoaai ? cried & voice in the distance, so loud, so shrill, andun.|| With Douglas of Finland unsuccessfully in te 
earthly, that the gudeman paused, and the macer started back.|| same cause, The duel is immaterial to us, althoug® 
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tis well described ; but we like the chaffering and 
gmall talk of the Edinburgh shopkeepers of the 
seventeenth century, as exhibited in the Lucken 
Booths, and narrated by Lieutenant Grant :— 

«* What are ye boune for buying the day, my winsome lady ?’ 


gid a buirdly vender of groceries ; ‘what are yebuying? Plam- 
javies, sixpence the pound—the new herb wise folk ca’ tea, and | 





fales ca’ poison, only fifty English shillings the pound—oranges, | 
gatmegs, and lemons frae the land o’ the idolatrous Portogules— 
Gascony, Museadel, and Margaux, the wines o’ the ne’er-do-weel | 
Freach—aughteen-pence the Scots quart—what are ye for buy- 

ing, madam ? ie 

“<Or if you lacked a sharp rapier, sir,’ cried a bare-armed | 
gwordslipper, leaning over his half door, and taking up the 
chaunt; ‘a corslet o’ Milan that would turn a cannon-bal, pikes | 
of Culross, blades of Toledo, pistols of Glasgow, and gude Kil- 
waars whiftles, the best of a’, 

«+O, what a Babel it is!’ said Lilian. 

«*Or a warm roquelare to wear in the camp, my handsome | 
gentleman ?” cried Lucky Diaper, a brisk and comely haberdasher | 
in a quilted gown, high-heeled shoes, and lace-edged coif. | 
‘What are ye buying, my Lady Lilian? You will be setting up 
house, I warrant, and are come to seek for the plenishing. | 
Walk in, sir—walk in, madam. I have cushions o’ velvet for 
hall-cettles and window seats stuffed with Orkney down—braid- | 
dsiths of worsted and silk, servants (or napkins, as the South-| 
rons ca’ them) o’ Dornick and Flanders damask, some sewit, | 
and others plain—cramsuasie codwairs, and sheets just without 
pumber. What want ye, my bonny leddy, and when does the, 
bridal come off ?” 

“* Malediction on her chatter!’ muttered Clermistonlee, who | 
lounged at the door. Walter smiled, Lilian blushed and trem- 
bled between diffidence and anger; but her reply was interrupted 
by the entrance of a customer, who, lifting his bonnet respect- | 
fally to her, tendered his order to Lucky Diaper, who immediately | 
reddened up with indignation, and eyeing him askance, said | 
sharply — | ) a7 

“*Set ye up, indeed, wi’ a coleur-du-roi coat of three pile | 
taffeta ; it’s like the impudence that makes ye speir before your 
betters are served. My certie! what is this world coming to 
when a loon o’ a baxter comes speiring for the like o’ that? 
Awa wi’ ye, man, awa! Galloway-white, drab-de-frieze, or 
buckram conform to the Act o’ Apparil, are gude enough for | 
one of your degree!” 

“The unfortunate baker was forced to retreat, for the draper 
of 1668 thought very differently from one of the present day. 

“*Ay, Madam Lilian, there was that ill-faured wife o’- 
Bailie Jaffray, who bydes up the Stinking Style (just aboon 
the Knight o’ Coates’ lodging), gaed down the gate not an hour 
ago, wi’ a hood o’ silken crammassie, wi champit figures as red 
# her ain neb, and a mantle wi’ passments sewit round the craig 
ot. What think ye o’ that for a wabster’s wife in the Lawn- | 
market. I mind the time when sic presumption would have | 
found her a cauld lodging in the Water Hole. That was in 
1672, when the Apparel Act was strictly enforced, and nane but | 
geatlefolk daured to ruffle it on the plainstanes in silk, taffeta, | 
lace, or furring, brvidery or miniver ; but the times are changing | 

lam getting auld now, and neighbours say, am far be- 
hind the world.’ 

“* Bonny Florentine blue that is, my lady ; and wee) would it | 
become your sweet face, if pinkit out wi’ red satin a-la-mode. | 
Lack ye a sword-knot, young gentleman, blue and white, our | 
ald Scottish cockade? In what can I serve ye? A’ the ca- | 
valiers of my Lord Dumbarton ken me; for I had a fair luddie | 
onee, that fell im their ranks at Tangier (rest him, God!), far, | 
far awa’ among the black-avised unco’s.’ 

“When a pause in the bustling dealer's garrulity permitted | 
her to speak, Lilian requested so much of the finest blue velvet 
s# would make a scarf for the shoulder, with fringe aud embroi- | 
dery thread, and spangles of gold and silver. . 

“*T see, madam—I ken,’ resamed Lucky Diaper with a smile | 
of intelligence ; ‘’tis a scarf for this winsome gentleman. Ob, | 
hinny, ye needna blush ; I mind the time when your lady mother | 
came here to order a bran plenishing for ber bridal and bedeck- 
ing for her chamber-of-dais ; and a blythe woman I was to serve | 
tec! Blue taffeta?—You'll be taking the very best Genoa, I 
warrant. It is a pleasure to serve gentlefolk ; but it gars my 

grieve when loons like that baxter body think o’ deck- 
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ing their ill-fanred heads and honghs in my fine Florence silk and 
Sheffield claith. Come, bustle, lassies, and show my Lady Lilian 
our velyets.’ 

“Two spruce and buxom shop-girls, in short overgowns, with 
snooded hair and bare arms, laid several rolls of velvet before 
Lilian, who immediately made her selection, and, anxious to 
escape the infliction of any more observations from Lucky, de- 
sired her to give it to the lame serving-man, and note it in the 


|| books of the steward, Syme of the Hill. All the shopwomen curt- 


sied profoundly, as Lilian took the arm of Walter, and swept 
again into the morning bustle of the Lucken Booths. 

“Chafing at their delay, Clermistonlee had been looking with 
imaginary interest into the window of a bookseller’s booth (the 
sign of which was ‘ Jonah’); but he heard not the chatter of the 


|| proprietor, whose tongue supplied the place of newspaper paff, 


review, and publishing list. His lordship’s thoughts were elee- 
where than among the red-lettered aud quaintly illustrated tomes 
before him. 

“*What are ye for buying this braw day, my noble lord? 
There is the Knight of Ravallan’s * True crucifix,’ the ‘ Banished 
Virgin’—a folio tha: will please you better ;—the three volumes 
of ‘ Astrwa;’ the ‘Illustrious Bassa,’ imprinted by Mosely, the 
Englishman in St. Paul's Churchyard, fresh frae London by the 
last waggon, only three weeks ago ; the last poem o’ buidy ——, 
my noble Lord Advocate, Sir George o’ Rosehaugh, ‘Clelia’s 
Country House and Closet,’ whilk, as the Lady Drumsturdy said 
in this very ‘ booth’ yesterday, is the most delichtfu’ book sines 
the days o’ Gawain Douglas o’ Dunbar 

“*Sirrah, I want neither your books nor your babble; when 
[ lack either, I will know where to come,’ said the haughty 
lounger, suddenly remembering where he was, and whence came 
the cataract of words that poured on his ear. Turning, he saw 
those for whom he was in wait entering the Lawnmarket.” 





Clermistonlee succeeded in making a quarrel, 
and was worsted, but not killed, as he should have 
been. Men like Clermistonlee should never be 
merely wounded, for they are better off the stage 
entirely. After they have attained a thorough 
character for mischief, and the artist cannot put 
more black on the ebony of their hearts, he should 
finish them. 

Walter Fenton and Lilian Napier lived and loved 


‘| happily until William of Holland put to sea with 
| his armament, and then Dumbarton's regiment was 


ordered to England. They were expected to join 
the army collected at Hampsiead by James to oppose 
the invader, his daughter’s husband. Although 
the interference of William became, perhaps, neces- 
sary to secure his own and his wife’s expectations— 
for the Long Parliament and Cromwell were not 
then forgotten ou the Continent—still it was a 
melancholy business. The deposition of a father 
by his son is bad—by his daughter, worse ; and yet 
the responsibility lay with James, who expected, 
perhaps, to convert the nation; and who, certainly, 
was a tool in the hands of the French King and 
the Pope. 

We need not repeat the history of that conflict, 
which is well told by Lieutenant Grant, so far as 
his business leads him into the matter; but the 
parting of Walter Fenton with Lilian Napier and 
Lady Grisel reveals so many traits of olden times 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, that we copy 
part of the author’s description :— 


“* Awake, aunt Grisel ; Mr. Fenton has come to bid us farewell. 
He marches by crow of the cock, and we may not see him egain 
for—for many a weary day.’ 

“* My dream is read !’ exclaimed the old lady, starting. ‘Oh 
Lilian, lass! what is this you tell me? Walter, my poor baira, 
come to me; for whence are ye boune ” 

“* For England, madam.” 





“*England! alake, alake! and I was dreaming of Sir Archi« 
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bald,’ replied the venerable dame, whose eyes were glittering with 


tears. ‘I saw him standing there, before the oaken cabinet, in 


his buff coat, steel cap and plume, just as I saw him last when | 


unter harness; and oh! but he seemed young and winsome, 


with gwring cheeks and bright locks of curling brown. “ Archi- | 
bald,” I cried ; and, stretching my arms toward him, I strove to say | 
mair; bat O! Lilian, the words died away in whispers on my | 


lips. He walked over to the buffet, aud took up his silver tan- 
kard which other lips have never touched since his own. It was 
empty. Sairly he gloomed as he wont when aught crossed him, 
and flang down the cup. I heard the clank of his janglingspurs as he 
tarned lightly about, saying, “ Fare-ye-weel, my jo Grisel, horse 
and spear’s the cry again,” and strode away. But oh, his face, 
and the flash of his dark-browed eye; they come back to me a 
vision from the grave. Iawoke, and there stood Walter Fenton 
—his living image. O, Lilian! my doo, something sad is at 
hand. Blows and blood ever followed such visions as mine hath 
been this night. It forebodes deep dool, and dark misfortune.’ 

“* Dear Aunt Grisel, why such dreary thoughts?’ said Lilian, 
no longer able to restrain her tears ; ‘though we are losing one 
dear friend—Mr. Fentou—one, I hope, after Sir Arcbibald’s own 
heart.’ 

“*True, he hath the bearing of a Napier, and the very eye of 
my young son, and, sooth, Ae was a stalwart cavalier as ever 
danced a gay galliard or spurred a horse to the battle-field. And 
you are boune for the south, Walter? War and blood, more of it 
yet—more of it yet—when will the wicked cease from troubling ? 
Well it is for ye, boy, that ye have no mother to weep this night 
the bitter tears that I have often shed for mine. Three fair 
sons, Walter, hae gone forth from this auld roof-tree, three stal- 
wart men they were and winsome to look upon, blooming and 
strong as ever braced steel owr’e gallant hearts; but hard alake ; 
e’er the sun sank ower the westland hills, the last o’ them lay 
by his father’s side, cauld and stark on the banks of the Keith- 
ing burn.’ 

“*But I trow,” she added, striking her cane on the floor, 
‘many a braw English cap and feather lay on the turf ere that 
came to pass.’ 

“The keen grey eyes of the spirited dame flashed bright 
through her tears, for strongly at that moment the Spartan spirit 
of the old Scottish matron glowed within her heart. ‘ England ? 
Alake! and what is stirring now that our blue bonnets maun 
cross the border again? Smooth water runs deep. I aye 
thought we were owre sib wi’ the South to bide sae long.’ 

“* Madam, we march as friends and allies to assist in repelling 
invasion from its shores. William of Orange, with a great ar- 
mament, now bends his cannon on the English coast, and by 
daybreak to-morrow we march for King James's camp. I must 
leave you instantly, for I have not a moment to spare. My Lord 
Dumbarton requires my presence at Holyrood, where General 
Douglas of Queensbury is to address the oflicers of the army. 
Farewell, dear madam; think kindly of me when I ain far, far 
away from you, for never may we meet again,’ and, half kneeling, 
he kissed her hand. 

“*Then ere thoa goest, my poor boy, drink to the roof-tree of 
one who loves thee well, and who may never behold thee more. 
Ye hae the very voice of my youngest son ; and O, Walter, my 
auld heart yearns uuto ye even as a mother’s would yearn unto 
her dearest child.’ 

“ Walter's heart swelled within him as the kind old lady laid 
her hand round his neck. 

“* Lady Bruntisfield,’ cried he, in a low voice, ‘often have I 
known how sad a thing it was to feel oneself alone in the world, 
and never will the memory of these kind words be effaced from 
my heart.’ 

“Lilian, blushing and pale by turns, with eves full of tears, 
brought from the almry a silver cup of wine, and after she and 
Lady Grise| had tasted, Walter drained it to the bottom - as he did 
so, uttering a mental blessing on the house of Bruntisfield. The 


rich Gascon wine fired his heart, and gave him courage to sus- | 


tain the separation. 


“*'Tis asad and sudden parting, Walter,’ said Lady Grisel, | 


Weeping unrestrainedly with that old-fashioned kindness of heart 
which has long since fled from the land. ‘How long will you 
be away from us?’ 

“* That depends on the fortune of war, madam.’ 

“*Puir bairn! ye mean the misfortune. Alake! we live in 
waefu’ times. Year after year our auld Scots wife seeth the 
fair flowers that spring up around her trod down and destroyed. 
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How many fair sons are reared with mickle pain and toil to te 
'|eut down by the sword of the foemen! Thrice in my time haye 
|| I seen the balefire blaze on Soutra-edge and Ochil Peak and 
|| thrice have I seen the haill flower o’ the country-side wede jt 
And well it is, Walter, that thou hast no other mother th. 
myself to mourn for thee this night; for, as I said before,” she 
continued, in the garrulous musing of age, ‘ my mind gangs back 
to the happy days and the fond faces of other times, whey I 
|have laced the steel cap owre comely cheeks whose smiles » 

|a’ the world tome. Then the balefire was lowing on ilka hill, and 
| mount and ride was the cry. O, when will men grow wise (as that 





i fule body Ichabod said with truth), and let the wicked kiags of 


| the earth gird up their loins and go forth to battle alone?” 


| Time passed swiftly with the winners and the 
losers in the game of war. The largest portion of 
‘the army abandoned James, and marched over to 
ithe standard of William. Even the Scotch forces 
jin formidable bodies passed from their allegiance 
‘to the Stuarts, or rather transferred that allegi. 
‘ance from the father to the daughter; but there 
‘were no railways —there were not even mail 
‘coaches in those years—and warriors, notwith. 
standing the sneer at Sir John Cope by the Gover. 
‘nor of Berwick, were in the habit of carrying the 
news of their defeat or victory. Lady Grisel had 
cher Christmas party while her friends were ap- 
'| proaching rapidly from England, but she was ig. 
‘norant of the turn that the war had taken, and 
the bent of its course: — 


“ Old Lady Grisel occupied her great-cushioned chair with her 
spinning. wheel on one hand, and her cup of milk posset on a tri. 
pod table at the other. The neighbouring Laird of Drumdryag, 
_a plain, hard-featured man, in an unlaced coat and hideous wig; 
|Sir Thomas Dalzell, in a gala suit of laced buff, rather cross ang 
irritable with a lumbago, contracted in Muscovy ; and the Dowager 
| Lady Drumsturdy, all stomacher, starch, and black satin, with 
Mistress Priscilla, her daughter, and exact counterpart, occupied 
ithe foreground ; while honest Syme of the Greenhill, in his plain 
| hodden-grey coat, a flaming red vest, with ribbed galligasking 
‘rolled over his knees, and his fat, comely dame, with her serge 
| gown, laced coif, and bunch of household keys, sat respectfully a 
j little behind. 
| “ While the two lairds were accommodated with silver tank. 
‘ards, which Mr. Drouthy replenished again and again with the 
‘burnt sack, then so much in vogue, the bluff ground bailie, is 
‘virtue of his humbler station, drank nut-brown ale from plaia 
pewter. Everything in the apartment was trimmed with grees 
holly branches, and a mistletoe-bough hung from the great dor- 
/mant tree of the ceiling, under which the long-bearded old cava 
lier saluted Lady Grisel’s faded cheek with much good humour 
| and courtesy. 
| “Yes Simeon, it was the case,’ continued the latter, who 
‘was engaged in some prosy reminiscences of King Charles the 
'First’s days. ‘ A fiery dragon was seen in the west, and it few 
‘owre the Muirfute Hills, towards the Castle of Dunbar; and, 
that day month, a mournful field was fought and lost there.’ 
“*]T weel mind the time, your ladyship,’ replied Simeos, 
scratching his galligaskins, where he had received a thrust from 
a Puritan's pike ; ‘ but the fleeing dragon, wi’ its fiery tail, was 
thought to portend 
| © Just such things, Simeon, as the bright lights in the north 
‘hae portended this month past. And ye ken, Sir Thomas, thas 
the miraculous shower of Highland bannets, whilk preceded the 
irruption of the ill-faured Redshanks in the west, in the Decem 
| ber of ’S4, was another wonderful and terrible omen.’ 
| «True, Lady Grisel,’ replied Dalzell, taking a sip from his 
‘|tankard; ‘ but ane partaking owre mickle o’ the leaven o’ the 
|auld covenant (d—n it!) for an auld cavalier like myself te 








|| believe ; unless auld Mahoud was the merchant that made s 
'|free wi’ his gear. 
our Scottish affairs.’ 
“ «0! which my late lord (rest him!) had most ocular proof,’ 
said Lady Drumsturdy, in a low impressive voice—* when he sa# 
him, wi’ horns and tail, dancing on the walls o’ Blackness, in the 
hour o’ its upblawin’, in the year 1652.’ 


He has owre lang been poking his neb ia 
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« ‘Cocksnails!” muttered Dramdryan; ‘ here's the snow coming |} and flattened against the plastered wall of a neighbouring cot- 


doan the lum :’ and he shook the flakes from his wig. 

« «Yon are sitting owre far ben the ingle, laird.’ 

«= ‘We'll hac a storm this night, sirs,’ said Simeon. ‘I ken 

the seugh o’ the norlan wind—its gey driech an eerie.’ 

« «*Sdeath ! I hope not,’ said Drumdryan. ‘ I've a score o’ 
braw bell-wethers owre the muir at the Buckstane; and I Jost 
epough at Martinmas-tide, when twa hundred black-faces were 

red in the Glen o° Brau.’ 

« «And there has been no word from England since the snow 
fil—six weeks ? said Lilian, sighing. 

« ‘Some say the roads are deep, sweet mistress,’ said General 
Dalzell ; ‘ and others say the Orangemen are deeper; but the 
dil a serap hath reached the Council that rinawa’ 
loon Craigdarroch arrived: and gude kens whwa’s hand may be 
strongest by this time. But God bless the King and the gude 
guild cause !" continued the old cavalier, draining his tankard.” 


since 


Clermistonlee had gathered some information 
respecting the approaching change, and he had 
formed one in the band of mummers with the de 
sign of carrying off Lilian Napier—a design, in 
this instance, perfectly successful. He did not, 


however, gain by the movement, for the retreating | 1” 
| Wall. 


forces of Claverhouse attacked his tower on the 
night when he had succeeded in Lilian’s abduction. 
It was stormed. The bad and base lord fought 
once again with Walter Fenton, was once more 
wounded, and most unfortunately was once more 
spared to live and sin more, 

The rescued lady was conveyed to Edinburg) 
by Fenton, and joined there her friend “ Anniv 
Laurie,” under the protectorate of Ichabod 
Brumel, who, by the revolution, was restored to 
liberty, power, and the prospect of a_ benefice. 
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|!tage. The body sank prostrate on the turf, quivered for a mo- 


With Douglas of Finland and Fenton the ery was. 


still to horse and spear. ‘They hastened to join 
Claverhouse, and they arrived when he was doing 


military execution on a traitor—an officer who had 
planned to betray him for the sake of the price put. 
upon his head — one thousand guineas — a large 


sum when guineas were scarce :— 


“Cool and collected, with folded arms, he firmly encountered 
the dark eyes of Dundee, which were fixed with stern scrutiny 
upon him. The group of his comrades surveyed him with | 
glances of mingled scorn and pity. 

“* Holsterlee !’ said the Viscount, who held in one hand along 
Scots pistol, in the other a letter; ‘how little could 1 once have 
saspected that you, the best cavalier of the King’s life-guard, and 
one in whose loyalty and high spirit I trusted so much, would 
sloop to this dishonour? The attempt, simply of deserting, to 
take service with this vile usurper, though bad enough in it- | 
wif, is as nothing compared to the treachery which this stray 

ter has revealed. Fool and villain! thou knowest that I am 
the last hope of the king’s cause in Scotland, and that if J 
fall, it will be buried in my grave; and yet thou art in league 
With this accursed Convention to destroy me! A thousand Eng- 
lish guineas for my head, thou villanous scape-the-gallows and 
companion of grooms and horse-boys, who hast squandered away 
8 fair repute and noble patrimony among rake-belly gamesters 
and women of pleasure, dost thou value the head of a Scottish 
peer at a sum so trifling? hah! He uttered a bitter laugh. 
What,’ he resumed, ‘hast thou to urge, that I should not bang 
thee from the branch of this beeci tree 

“*That Tama gentleman,’ replied Holsterlee, boldly; ‘a lesser 
baron of blood and coat-armour by twelve descents, and should | 
wt die the death of a peasant churl or faulty hound.’ 

“Right! exclaimed Dundee, whose dark and terrible eyes 
began to fill with their dusky fire. ‘A gentleman should die 
by the hand of another, for every punishment is disgraceful. | 
Deatu is the only relief from the consciousness of crime. Thou | 
shalt have the honour of perishing by the hand of the first ca- 
valier in Scotland. Thus shalt thou die—now God receive thy 
wal! and, pointing upward with his bridle hand, he levelled the 
Ptol, and fired, The ball passed throagh the brain of Holsterlee, 


—_— 


ment, and then lay still and stiffening, with upturned eyes and 
relaxed jaws. 

“ This act, which was the most terrible episode ia the life of 
the terrible Dandee, threw a chill on the heart of his comrades ; 
but he did not permit them to remain gazing on the lifeless re- 
mains of one who had ridden so jong in their ranks, and who 
was the gayest fellow that ever cracked a jest, shuffled a card, or 
handed a coquette through the stately cotillon or joyous cou- 
ranto, 

“* Our nags are somewhat breathed after the hot chase he gave 
us, gentlemen,’ said Dandee, deliberately loading his pistol, and 
endeavouring, under an aspect of external composure, to conceal 
the iminediate sorrow, remorse, and anger, that too surely preyed 
ipon his heart. ‘ To horse! slog carbines —forward—trot !" 
ind away they rode in silence, leaving the cold remains of the 
dead man lying on the grassy sward, with his blood-dabbled 
locks waving in the morning wind, while the gleds and ravens 
wheeled and croaked around him with impatience. 

“ But he felt not the one and heard not the other. 

“ He was stripped by the cottagers, and as his dress was re- 
markably rich, to prevent further inquiry, they interred him 
where he lay, between the bare beech-tree and the old cottage 


In after years—years long after that day, and 


not yet long ago—when the cottage was old and 


taken down, close by its foundations, the peaceable 
men of a more pacific period found the skeleton of a 
man, who, according to tradition, fell by the hand 
of the “‘ great Dundee.” 

The description of the battle of Killiecrankie, 
and the death of Dundee, is written in an animated 
Style ; and deeply, but mournfully interesting, is 
the last volume of the three. Douglas of Finland 


was killed in the service of France, but not before 


the fickle Annie Laurie had found another lover, 


and obtained a richer husband than the forfeited 
exile. 


The episode of Annie Laurie and Douglas 
is rendered more interesting by an old ballad, as- 
cribed to Douglas of Finland. The lady and her 
lover were real characters, who lived and suffered, 
but Annie Laurie did not keep the faith pledged to 
the poet soldier, and ill deserved the fame she 
gained by his verses—which bear the impress, at 
least, of being thoroughly Scotch :— 
“* Maxweltown braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew ; 
And blue-eyed Annie Laurie 
Gave me her promise true : 
Gave me her promise true, 
That never forgot shall be ; 
And for my bonme Annie Laurie, 
I would lay me dowa and dee. 


Her locks are like the sunshine, 
Her breast is like the swan; 
Her hand is like the snow-drifts, 

And mine her waist mich! span, 
But oh! that promise true 

Will ne'er be forgot by me, 
And for my bonnie Annie Laurie 

I would lay me down and dee! 


Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ of her fairy feet; 
And like wind in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet. 
But oh! that promise true 
Makes her all the world to me; 
And for my bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and dee.” 


The end of the romance is sad enough. Irritat- 
ed by the taunts of neighbours on account of her 
abduction, and stung by the contents of # forged 
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letter, containing information of Walter Fenton’s| 
marriage, a lie coneocted by Clermistonlee and 
Annie Laurie, Lilian Napier married the old 
ruined peer. 

Wounded on the battle-field of Steinkirke, in a 
foreign land, poor Walter Fenton, then Sir Walter, 
Fenton, was saved by a foreign lady. That lady 
was the ill-used wife of Clermistonlee’s youth, and) 
she was Fenton's mother; for his nurse, and not his 
mother, was found dead beside him in the Grey- 
friars’ kirk yard. 

Returning to Scotland on a mission in the Stuart 
interest, and knowing nothing of Lilian’s marriage, 
Fenton, in a changed garb, visited Merchieston | 
Castle. The lady learned then the imposition 
practised upon her, and learned, too, that she was 
not a wife; for the first Lady Cliermistonlee was, 
atill alive. 

But Sir Walter Fenton was arrested, tried, and | 
condemned to be shot on the following morning iu | 
the Parliament Square. j 





_ 
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In the scene that followed between Lord Clermis. 
tonlee and Lilian Napier, the former gained 
sion of the ring found with Walter in the old ki, 
yard. It was a peculiar ring, his gift to Alison 
Gifford on their marriage day. He then had per. 
secuted and ultimately had succeeded in obtaining 
the condemnation of his son. He rode hard t 
stay the execution, and arrived in time to see the 
shots fired. He returned to Merchieston Castle to 
find that Lilian Napier and her child were fied, 


|| They were seen no more. 


In 1800, when the mansion was demolished, 
“ within a deep alcove, or labyrinth of stone, in the 
heart of its massive walls, the skeletons of a female 
and a child were discovered ; some fragments of 
velvet, brocade, and a gold ring, were found with 
them. On touching them, they crumbled ints 
undistinguishable dust.’ 

Such are the materials from which Mr. Grant 
has formed a narrative that fully supports his fame 





iL as the historian of the 92nd Highlanders. 
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Butler. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 


The recent history of Ireland is peculiarly painfal i in 
many respects; and not more so in any than in the 
number of her ablest sons, who descended to the grave in | 
her years of gloom, Who can estimate the loss to a na-| 
tion in the death of the young, the good, and the gifted 7) 
An accountant will cast up the money value of a young | 
labourer to his country, but no accountant can estimate | 
the price of yenius, elevated by patriotism and hallowed | 
by piety. 

Our recollections of Ireland embrace the names of many 
valued men, who, during the dark years beginning with 
1845, and not yet terminated, have perished amid the 
misery that they vainly tried to assuage. All classes and 
professions furnished victims to the fever that tracked the 
path to famine; and marked it with the fresh-turned 
earth, and the withering grass on the parted sods over 
new-filled graves. The hearts that felt most strongly for 
the misery, want, and woes of their neighbours, were 
allurements into danger; and 
amongst the best. Recent times have no similar judg- 
ment to that which has brooded over Ireland since the| 
summer of 1845, and Ireland, amongst her lost, had | 
few abler sons than the author of this volume. 

Mr. Butler was originally educated by his mother in| 
the Roman Catholic faith, At Trinity College he | 
adopted Protestantism, and joined the Established Church, | 

i 


so Geath was busiest) 


He was a regular contributor of Blackwood’s and the | 
Dublin University Magazine. As Professor of Moral | 
Philosophy in Dublin, he supported well, though young 
in years, the high and well-earned fame of Trinity Col- 
lege. As the pastor of a northern parish, he discharged 
his duties faithfully, At the time of his death he was 
engaged in completing a work on faith—he died before it 
was finished, and the theological world have lost a work 
that might, in some measure, have supplied Bishop 
O'Brien's indisposition to publish a second edition of his 
work, which has long been out of print, 





By the Rey. W. A. |. 
| 
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Mr. Butler died of the disease of his land and his time, 
in Jnly, 1848. We have had this volume of his remains 
‘in our possession for a considerable period. We hare 
opened it often—read it often—and, while, on some 
minor topics we entertain views different slightly from 
those of the lamented writer, yet we have to say for this 
work—that we never found a redundant sentence—never 


‘|read a sentence without an idea—never read a page 





without feeling somehow the better for doing so. Mr, 
Butler died in his thirty-fifth year. What, with his ap 


}) plication and genius, might he not have accomplished ere 
'| his seventieth ! 


The Principles of Geology Reviewed in Relation to Re 
vealed and Natural Religion. By the Rev. Dr. King, ef 
Glasgow. Ediaburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 

This small volume is fortified with notes by Professor 

Scouler, of Dablin. It appears, indeed, to be a joint pro 

daction—in which Dr. King’s part is printed in large, and 


| Professor Scouler’s in small type. The object of the work 
_| appears to be well attained; but we have the misfortune of 


living in expectaticn of so many new discoveries in geology, 
that we consider many of the deductions that some men take 
out of the present crude knowledge that they have gained, 
altogether premature. Tlowever, that view only helps Dr. 
King’s argument, All science, rightly viewed, has bitherto 
contirmed inspiration. The discoveries amongst the ruios 
of Nineveh form the most eminent confirmation of our day, 
until at last a European has got amongst the ruins of Ur 
of the Chaldees, and we shall probably have great treasures 
from that ancient city. We are surprised that theologiaas 
have made so little use of Layard’s Nineveb ; but they will 
learn probably to know its value. 

Some passages of Dr. King’s work are eloquent—for ¢% 
ample, his reflections on the formation of coal, a remark 
able evidence of design in the structure of the globe a8 u 
stands at present. This little volume will help to solve some 
donbts, and cast many minds into a proper train of thinking: 
while we commend its recognition of the nataral 
—that revelation which many believers in the 
weakly and wickedly overlook, 
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Railway Economy. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &e.[ 
London: Taylor, Walton, and Maber!ly. 
We can merely notice this volume as the most deherete | 


work on railways—their tendency, their origin, progress, 


advantages, defects, and prospects of amendment—that we | 
have yet seen. The author exhausts the subject so far as 
it is exbaustible, but he has learned practically that science | 
never stays: its way is onward ever. We had good | 
macedamised roads, fleet horses, and light coaches. We | 
have railways now, but no man can assume that we are to | 
stop with them. The best lines of railway, and the most. 
expensive, are in thiscountry. To the lst January, 1949, a 
sum of two hundred millions sterling bad actually been paid 
for their construction, and power was taken to spend a: Idi- | 
tional sums of one bundred and forty millions, Still, | | 
the united amount is not one-half ‘of the national debt—' 
js not equivalent to one-sixth of the sum expended in | 
the century for battling with France—and we may be | 
all assured that it is better and wiser to fight the cle- | 
ments than with our fellow men. A recapitulation of the 
various chapters of this volame would not prove very en- | 
tertaining; and we have not space at present to bes:ow on | 
a careful exposition of the author's views, so that we are. 
compelled to confine our remarks to a recommendation, and | 
3 warm one, of the work, to eli whom it concerns—firstly, | 
of course, to railway officials; and, secondly, to that gene: | 
rally unfortunate class, by whose losses the public have) 
gained—railway shareholders. 





By VW. E 


Impressions of Central and Southera Europe. 
388 pages. 


Baxter. London: Longman & Co. 1 vol., 

We have read with much pleasure the notes written by) 
Mr. Baxter, who is connected with Dundee, and has travel- | 
led over a large portion of the Continent, including some | 
partof Turkey. His work is more descriptive of men than | 
of scenery. Le has examined minutely the characters of the | 
diferent races which comprise the great European families, | 
and we see no reason to doubt the truth of those conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. He is evidently a thorough | 
believer in politics, and an evangelical dissenter in religion. | 
With thesc views he found little sympathy in Germany or 
Switzerland, where Christianity is either displayed under 
the hood of superstition, or is crippled by what is most nn- | 
reasonably styled rationalism—and of course he found st!!! | 
iess in the East. Of the Grecian character he bears a bad | 
report, and he does not anticipate a vigorous resistance from 


* 
a 


the Ottoman population to the assaults of Russia, if they be ‘ 


again renewed. Mr. Baxter appears to us to take a very | 


1 vol. p. 523. | 
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enlightened view of public matters as he moves along. BY, 
way of example (page 195), he says:— 

‘Nothing can be more harmless than to cnsousage the. 
residence on a property of a moderate quantity 
for the benefit of the nataral historian, the sporteman, 
the hee but humanity protests we a 
thickly led country into preserves for the rearing 
animals Shieh cousume the fruits of the earth,"’ 

He expects, from the repeal of the Corn Laws, as a means 
of teaching landlords to husband their resources, some 
abatement of the game nuisance. We shall leara more of 


that in a few years, 





SHILLING LITERATURE. 


Some additional parts of Mr. Ainsworth's novels have been 
published by Messrs Chapman and Hall; but by far the 
most extensive, varied, and useful of the shilling eata- 
ract, is issued by Mr. Slater, of London. His series, or, 
more properly, his three or four series, are remarkably weil 
got up, and contain some valuable essays, differing entirely 
from the fictitious works to which this mode of publication 
has been recently confined. A similar flow of works is 
published by Mr. Routledge, under the title of a “ Railway 
Library,”’ and contains good works, 





A Physician's Holiday; or, a Month in Switserland, 
By Dr. Forbés. London: John Murray, 1 vol, 350 


pages. 

This volume is the second edition of an able and interest- 
ing work on Switzerland. The first edition was published 
last year, and the appearance of a second proves that the 
public have appreciated the work, which forme an excellent 
guide and itinerary to the tourist amongst the Alpine moun- 
tains, but without the formality, and with more vivacity 
and a greater amount of scientific information than can be 
found amongst the regular guides. 





Eight Years in British Guiana. By Barton Premium. 
London: Longman & Co. 1 vol., 305 pages. 


We notice the appearance of this volume in a merely in- 
cidental manner, because we intend hereafter to make seme 


|| use probably of the facts stated by Barton Premium 


in his journal, as one means of showing how very well our 
present. sysiem bas succeeded in bringing the tropical colonies 
to the verge of ruin. The name is assumed, but the writer 
went through all the losses and trials described, and is a 
bona fide West Indian, and a sufferer by the restrictions 
in the labour market there. 





POLITICAL 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

Drnixa the past month, the attention of Parlia- 
ment has been directed to the subject of our na- 
tional expenditure, in three important debates. On 
the 8th, Mr. Cobden called upon Government to 
thew cause why the yearly outlay should exceed 
that of 1835. On the 12th, Mr. Henry Drummond 
moved a resolution, averring the existence of dis. 
tress, caused by over-taxation, and affirming the 
Propriety of reducing the demands and the expenses 
of the State. On the 15th, the Chancellor of the 





Exchequer, with rather unusual alacrity, produced 
the for the current year. 





REGISTER. 


Upon the formal motion with which Sir C, Wood 
concluded hisstatement—viz., that the House should 
authorise the issue of Exchequer-bills to the amount 
of £9, 200,000 for the service of the year—there was 
of course no division. In the other two cases, the 
House came to votes, which would, to s person un- 
acquainted with the course of our P 
procecdings, supply a very false criterion either of 
the relative or absolute importance of the motions 
submitted to the consideration of the Legislatare. 
Both of them, though not directed Govers- 
ment, encountered a from the 
Treasury benches, Mr. Cobden was unable to 
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mecure as many as 4 third of the votes given on the | 


subject of his proposition ; and, in an assembly 
consisting of 346 members, Mr. Drummond was 
beaten by a majority of about 10 percent. The 
difference of these divisions is easily account- 
ed for. The debates, though ostensibly on 
the same theme, revealed beyond a doubt that 
the member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
those who acted with him, were only advocating 
the cause of the general interests of the country; 
while on the other hand the member for West 
Surrey was fighting a party battle. What is every 
man’s is also no man’s business, and Mr. Cobden 
was accordingly but ill supported at the division. 
Exclusive interest concentrated numbers and 
energy in aid of Mr. Drummond. 

The experience, however, of the last thirty years 
is amply sufficient to show that the effectiveness of 
such a motion and such a speech as Mr. Cobden’s 
is not to be estimated by the greater or less number 
of voices that approve them within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s. Public attention out of doors once ar- 
rested, and general interest in a subject once ex- 
cited, the opinions of representatives slowly and 
surely advance, till the desired amelioration is 
finally consummated by a legislative act. Asa step 
in such a progress as we anticipate for economical 
reform, the debate on the 8th ult. was as successfu! 
as could be desired. The resolution which gave 
rise to it was couched in the following terms:— 

“That the net expenditure of the Government for (he 
year 1535 amounted to £44,422,00); that the net expendi- 
tare for the yearending the 5th January, 1850, amounted 
to £50,853,000; te increase of upwards of £6,00),0)0 have 
ing been caused principal y by successive augmentations of 
our warlike establishments, and outlays on detensive arma- 
ments; that no foreign danger, or necessary cost for the civi 
government, or indispensable Jishursemeuts for the services 
in our dependencies abroad, warrant the continuance of this 
increase of expenditure ; that the taxes ri qiired tomeet the 
present expenditure impede the operations of manufactures 
and agriculture, and diminish the funds for the employment 
of labour in all branches of productive industry, thereby 
tending to produce pauper sm and erime, ant adding to the 
local and general burdens of the people; that, to diminish 
these evils, it is expedient that this House take steps to re- 
duce the annual expenditure, with ail practice ible speed, to 
an amount not exceeding the sum which, within the Jast 
fifteen years, has been proved to be sufficient forthe main- 
tenance of the security, honour, and dignity of the nation.”’ 


Faking this as his theme, Mr. Cobden not merely 
supported his reputation as one of the most lucid 
and logical speakers in Parliament, but also sup- 
plied what has hitherto been a great desideratum 
in the public business of the country. Year after 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down 
to the House of Commons and tenders his bill. So 
much may be dispensed with, such and such bur- 
dens may be shifted from one class to another —afier 
such reductions so much may be expected—such is 
the song of all; but none inform the public, and 
very possibly they do not know themselves, 
what are the real causes that may be assumed to 
necessitate the devotion of a particular sum toa 
particular purpose, or whether any other reason 
besides the arithmetical addition of such specific 


items renders the devotion of a large millionary 
total indispensable to the honour and happiness ot 
When the items are produced in 


Great Britain. 


due course, they must be vo.ed, or the Miaistry is, 
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virtually displaced. The rejection of a ; 
vote implies in the most cogent manner that the 
executive is distrusted and already condemned, [; 
is, therefore, rarely attempted by a Parliamen 
Opposition that looks to place as the reward of jt, 
labours, and many abuses are consequently perpetg. 
ated in public expenditure. 

With respect to the resolution in question, Lor4 
J. Russell had the candour to admit that the Mem. 
ber for the West Riding gave strength to a govern. 
ment when proceeding to deal with such subjects, 
The averments, however, of Mr. Cobden’s Motion, 
and the speech by which he explained it, necessarily 
implied some censure upon the zeal or ability of the 
Administration, and were therefore met by the noble 
Lord and Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Cobden had wel] 
chosen the year 1835. The state of Europe then 
was, to say the least of it, as perilous as it is now, 
Each successive possibility of war has added some. 
thing to our expenditure since that time, and it is 
surely reasonable to inquire why the increased ar. 
maments continued when the circumstances that 
oceasioned them no longer existed. It may ata 
future time be prudent to ascertain whether the 
expenses of 1835 were fairly warrantable ; at pre. 
sent it will be enough to endeavour to reduce our 
outlay to the level of that year. The cause of the 
existing excess was not alluded to in any speech 
upon the motion. The charge itself was, however, 
palliated to a certain extent. Nearly £2,000,000 
had been added to the miscellaneous estimates, 
The post-office figures show us an additional charge 
of upwards of £700,000 upon the navy estimates, 
and the sums arising from the sale of old stores 
are now paid into the Exchequer, instead of being 
appropriated in aid of the departments which 
had originally purchased them. By these and 
other similar deductions, the excess complained 
of in the motion is reduced to £2,365,000; 
and to that extent the precise terms of the motion 
are impugned. But the fact complained of re- 
mains much as it was. The largest item in the 
excess is for warlike preparations, and for them 
no cause is assigned that can bear a moment’s in- 
vestigation. Malta, so strong, that the French, 
when they took possession of it on their way to 
Egypt, congratulated themselves upon having some 
one inside to open the gates to them, has, it seems, 
been voted defenceless, and in urgent need of addi- 
tional fortifications ; Gibraltar, long in our pos- 
session, and an almost virgin fortress, is in the 
same melancholy plight. It is nevertheless unde- 
niable that both of them, if ever taken, can only 
be subdued by a nation having the absolute com- 
mand of the Mediterranean, or, in other words, 
repose upon the same security as England itself. 
Notwithstanding this obvious and unquestionable 
fact, they, it seems, are a colourable pretext for 
increased expenditure. Then, the relief of colonial 
stations is urged, and the pretence is received with 
a gravity which does some credit to the ironical 
gravity, if it be not somewhat derogatory to the 
intelligence and common sense, of our legislators. 
There are soldiers at the Cape to the amount of 
upwards of 4,000 men. The climate is healthy; 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of the gallast 
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warriors, that they pass their time pleasantly—at | 
all events they have nothing in the world to do. 
When an outbreak on the frontier does occur, the 
real work is done by the Hottentot levies, whose 
habits and accoutrements are calculated for a de 
gultory border warfare, in which the English soldier 
of the line is absolutely useless and helpless. Upon 
this point we may as well here remark that the 
ple at the Cape have expressed their readiness to 
undertake their own defence, as soon as they are en- 
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with enormous pensions when they retire from their 
laborious career. We perfectly understand the 
Ministerial argument so pertinaciously repeated upon 
all oceasions—** Yea must pay well if you would 
have your work well done.’’ Nay more, we would 
say with Mr. Cobden—we will pay excessively 
rather than deficiently ; bat surely it is somewhat 
lerogatory to our national pride to observe that 
the amount of diplomatic talent and integrity whieh 
can be obtained in the United States for £2,000, 











abled by the acquisition of free institutions to do so 
effectually. In New Zealand, the case is nearly | 
similar. Regular troops are maintained there at an | 
enormous cost, ostensibly to defend the colonists. | 
Whenan outbreak did occur, which might have been | 
repressed by the settlers, had they been permitted to 
arm and organise themselves, an enormous de- 
struction of property took place, and the troops 
were found nearly useless in savage warfare, In 
Australia, there are no barbarous tribes in such 
force as to be dreaded by the community, though 
isolated marauders may be troublesome, and some- 
times fatal, to individuals. In fact, in the South- 
ern Hemisphere in general, the colonists, claiming 
to be Englishmen in all respects except in sending 
members to the Imperial Parliament, complain of 
the presence of troops among them, as indicat- 
ing an intention on the part of the mother-country 
to overawe them by a display of force; while their 
fellow-subjects within the four seas piously believe 
that they are paying for the defence of their breth- 
ren in the colonies. ‘* In the opinion of those best. 
able to form a judgment upon such points,”’—the 
phrase is Mr. Labouchere’s,—-“‘ the money of the 
people of England is properly frittered away upon 
these and similar absurdities.”’ 

But it is not alone for eliciting such a defence of 


common-law puisne judges, 


only without a pension hereafter, is not to be had 
in England atless than £10,000, witha pension in 
prospect. In two words, the thing isa job, and 
must be put an end to. 

We will not quarrel with the salaries of the 
They are not very 
excessive ; and that they are amply sufficient to 
secure the very ablest men in the country is proved 
by the fact that they stand as high as jadicial 
authorities can in the estimation both of the pro- 
fession and the public. But then their functions 
are precisely identical with those of their chiefs, 
and if the latter only receive a sufficient remunera- 
tion, the former must be considered under-paid. 
The chiefs, however, of the common-law courts are 
far less favoured than the heads of the Chancery 
Courts in England and inIreland. £14,000 a-year 
in the one, and £8,000 in the other, with retiring 
pensions to induce these high magistrates to resign 
|when they are unfit for work, is a standing con- 
tradiction to Ministerial professions of economy. 
All these exorbitant salaries, it must be remem- 
bered, were fixed at periods when the expenses of 
living were far higher than at present, so that, as- 
suming that they were originally fixed on a proper 
scale, the enhancement of the value of money 
renders them far better remunerated appointments 





these monstrosities that the country is indebted to 
Mr. Cobden. The diplomatic salaries were at- 
tacked by him, and—not defended by Goverment. 
The Treasury benches, to their honour be it said, 
could not muster assurance sufficient to defend the 
salaries of from £9,000 to £10,000 per annum, en- 
joyed by Ministers at the Courts of Paris, Peters- 
burg, and Vienna. The days when barbaric pomp 
was necessary to maintain the dignity of an am- 
bassador have long since passed away. In modern 
civilization, display is no longer requisite, and_ 
therefore never attempted, by functionaries who 
represent her Majesty in foreign countries. Of 
course, no “ low person”’ is eligible to fill such sita- 
ations as those in question, and high personages 
who condescend to accept such employments must. 
always be presumed to have some fortune of their 
own. It may, perhaps, be a rash presumption, but, 
as it might give offence to entertain a contrary hy- 
pothesis, we must acquiesce in the conventional 
view of the case. These distinguished persons, 
then, in consequence of their receiving an income | 
nearly double of that spent by any native of the 
countries to which they are sent, are under the ab- | 
solute necessity of either offending public opinion | 
by outrageously profligate expenditure, or, in addi- | 
tion to the incomes of their private fortunes, must 
accumulate large savings which are altogether un- 
necessary, inasmuch as the country provides them 


than it was ever contemplated they should be, 
'Even at that time Sir William Grant denied that 
'a Master of the Rolls deserved a higher salary 
than the £2,000 per annum, which then constituted 
the whole of the emoluments of his office, and with 
a noble elevation of sentiment, claimed and obtained 
for himself an honourable exemption from the affla- 
ence that was indiscriminately poured upon his bre- 
thren. The reasons which induced him to come to 
| this conclusion, were doubtless much the same that 
| present themselves to everybody acquainted with the 
real state of the profession. Sir William Grant, 
though like many of the puisne judges of the pre- 
sent day, possessing law and talent of the highest 
order, resembled them also in having had, compara- 
tively, butlittle business asan advocate. A man who 
surrenders little or no income, or is compensated by 
the certainty of a permanent appointment for reline 
| quishing uncertain and fleeting gain, has no right 
to require anything more than a mere remuneration 
for the actual service he undertakes to perform. 
The average earnings, even of very able lawyers, it 
is well known, are far less than those of the puisne 
judges. 








~ 





THE BUDGET. 


It is a rare phenomenon when a Whig Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to deal] with a surplus revenue; 
we are, therefore, disposed to view with indulgence 
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the efforts of a beginner. The surplus, however, 
is not altogether of that kind which gives cause for 
very great congratulation, either as to the state of 
the country or the ability of the Administration. It 
has not been brought into existence by an increase 
of those portions of the national income which bear 
witness to the augmented means and enjoyments of 
the mass of the population. It is merely the result 
of savings effected in the last two years, and it was 
stern necessity alone that forced the Government 
most reluctantly to retrench superfluous expendi- 
ture. We need not further look our gift-horse in, 
the mouth. We have, it scems, a surplus of about 
two millions and a quarter, and that is certainly 
some satisfaction, though neither of the political 
parties, as such, deserve any credit forit. How to 
dispose of this sum is clearly a difficult question. 
Some of it certainly should be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. Since the year 1835, 
that Charybdis has swallowed up an additional sum 
of no less than seven-and-twenty million pounds; 
sterling. Verily the present generation, that has | 
been so spendthrift in a time of peace, has no, 
place in court to accuse its predecessor, which be- 
queathed it only one-half of the burdens incurred 
in a war, supposed at the time to be vitally neces- 

to the honour and even the existence of the 
nation, Sir C. Wood, therefore, can hardly be 
blamed for devoting about £750,000, during the) 
current year, to the redemption of national debt. 
An increased grant of £150,000 is to be awarded, 
it seems, to the new Houses of Parliament—a costly 
gewgaw, with which everybody is now heartily dis- 
appointed ; but finished it must be, so that it is idle 
to grumble about it now. The abolition of the 
excise upon bricks, amounting to a little more than 
£450,000, is fortunately an appropriation of a very 
different character; and the diminution of stamp 
duties upon sales, leases, and mortgages of small 
real estates, deserves the same praise. Both these 
reductions are highly desirable. Dut we must at 
the same time remember that neither of these 
do much credit to the originality, nor, we think, to 
the sagacity, of Ministers. Though Sir C. Wood 
professed in his speech to rebuke the unreasonable 
querulousness of the Anti-Free-Trade Agricul- 
turists, in his selection from obnoxious taxes, he 
was guided by a remark of Sir Robert Peel as 
to the benefit which that interest might derive, if 
the excise on bricks were abolished. In other 
words, he attempted to conciliate the party by his 
actions, while he alienated it by the irritating ex- 
pressions with which he accompanied his gift. 
The reduction of stamp duties is the most feeble 
and unsatisfactory kind of economical reduction 
attempted in the budget. A large field was open 
in that department for the exercise of statesman- 
ship and legislative ability, in reforming and re- 
organizing the whole system. As a system of 





revenue it is as faulty as can be devised, and un- 
just in its own regulations is also, according to 
the unanimous testimony of every advocate and 
professional man, the most prolific source of injus- 
tice in all dealings between man and man, In- 
stead of a universal ad valorem duty of moderate 
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have been an increase instead of a loss to the 





revenue), all the disgraceful gaps are still left j, 
favour of the wealthy. The probate stamp for an 
estate of half-a-million sterling, less one po 
was fixed at the same sum as that paid for, pro. 
perty of £400,000 ; and we fear is likely to remain 
so, while nine hundred and ninety-nine severgy 
estates of £100 each, pay in the aggregate no leas 
than £99 18s., in probate to the revenue, We, 
have taken here but a solitary instance from the 
table of stamps and duties before us. We might 
give hundreds such. The whole is, in fact, an 
ironical comment on the text, “that to him who 
hath shall be given, and from him who hath not 
shall be taken, even that which he hath.” Wit 
respect to the system under which documents 
/are rejected as evidence, for being unstamped, or 
insufficiently stamped, no language is strong 
enough to reprobate the folly from which it ori. 
_ginates, and the injustice which results from it, A 
power of stamping in court, upon payment of a 
| heavy penalty, say ten or twenty times the amount 
‘of the duty, would amply protect the revenue, At 
present, the revenue is, in such cases, not protected 
| but revenged, by the frauds which it sanctions, at 
\the expense of a delinquent for the most part 
‘morally innocent; while the rogue who takes ad. 
vantage of the system congratulates himself upon 
a legislation that openly permits the plunder it 
'was appointed to prevent. 

With respect to the other point in the budget, 
little need be said. We have no doubt that our 
enterprising fellow-countrymen will, as heretofore, 
make the most of the Government loans for the 
|improvement of land; much good will thus doubt. 
iless be effected. But, at the same time, however 
| prepossessing the idea may be of thus permanently 
increasing individual and national resources, it is 
well to bear in mind that the precedent is vicious 
and indefensible upon sound principles. It is no 
part of the duty of the people to pay taxes to en- 
able individuals to build a manufactory or to drain 
a farm, and it is impolitic for a Government to 
compete with private resources and private judg- 
ment as a lender in the money market. 

On the 19th, Mr Hutt brought forward his re- 
solution for the withdrawal of the African squadron, 
and but for a strenuous application of the Mini- 
sterial whip, would doubtless have carried his point, 
It appears that the whole saving to be effected, if 
our policy on the coast of Africa were reversed, 
amounts to no more than half the expense at pre- 
sent incurred, as a force equal to half the squadron 
would be necessary to prevent piracy, The main 
grounds which were insisted on were the ineff- 











ciency of the preventive schemes hitherto adopted, 


| and the hopelessness of putting an end to a trafic 


in which profits average five hundred per cent. 
Both these may certainly be contested to some 
extent. Under the system adopted from 1839 to 
1845, the amount of slaves exported sank & 
20,000. It has since increased, for a very obvious 
reason, During that period, some very zealous 
officers prevented the shipment of slaves, but it 
could not be expectcd that their successors 





amount (and if such had been adopted, there would 


invariably adopt a system which deprived them of 
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the chance of getting head-money for slaves captured || cessful) has been reduced one-half, after a period of 
on the passage. With respect to the possibility of||thirty years, in which time many other infinitely 
suppressing any profitable pursuit by foree, we|/less gainfal trades have been doubled and quad- 
must always remember that there is no magic in||repled in amount. The problem of its final exter- 
trade, or anything else, that will make obstacles || mination will be decided at the time when we have 
y the part of facilities. It is as certain that|| discovered a system by which burglaries, felonies, 
much fewer slaves are imported to Brazil in conse- || and the like, can be made impossible. At present 
ce of the impediments now in the way of the|| we cannot but think that Lord John Rassell was 
traffic, as it is that more grain is imported into Great || right in demanding further time for the experiment, 
Britain, in consequence of the repeal of thecorn-laws. || When the Admiralty shall have-shown as much 
In spite, too, of the all-powerfal principles of trade, || zeal and ability in the cause as the Foreign Office, 
it is admitted on all hands that the slave trade (the||we shall be able to form a more matare judgment 
most lucrative in the world when ventures are suc- '/ as to the proper course to be adopted for the future. 
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The aspect of Railway Property continues slightly to improve. },a sum as shall be sufficient to pay an equivalent dividend upon 
The reaction from extravagance to economy in the modus ope- || the consolidated stock of the latter company.” 
randi of boards and officials is beginning to be felt by the pro- The Great Northern Railway.—This company held its half- 
jetaries in the way of improved dividends. The dividends and yearly meeting at the London Tavern, on the 25th February, 
shares, however, have not materially changed since our March |/ Ry the balance-sheet, sent out to the proprietors on the 20th 
number appeared. The improved temper of the late meetings || instant, of the capital received and expended to Slet December, 
of shareholders is a feature worthy of observation—the mania |/]849, it is shown that £5,406,157 was the sum expended, and 
for legislation scems to have worn itself out, and proprietors || the company having powers to raise capital to the amount of 
seem now more desirous of arranging matters in dispute by || £8.984,800, a balance of £2,894,277 remained at that date to 
smicable adjustment. There are some exceptions to the rule|| meet the existing liabilities of the company, and the further 
stated at the outset, among which may be mentioned the |/ cost of constructing the works and providing additional plant. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow and the Taff Vale lines, but these are Birmingham and Oxford, and Birmingham, Dudley, and Wol- 
the result of local agencies which are explained below, and do ntiatatien allie wr ene mesting of pad § a * eee otis 
not affect the general fact. The recent briskness in the manu- } ld at Birmingh Saturday. 16th Feb ; 
facturing trades must, in some degree, account for the improved || PANES WS Deke at arming ee re ensern, | 

8 f th Rail » Mark 8 7) tual busi P f th but it being previously understood that there was no business to 
eee Se Say see re actual business of the |! transact (the entire undertaking being now under the control of 
month is seen in the following record of the half-yearly meetings, cn ae ' : 

: “te the Great Western Company) the attendance consisted of the 
given as fully as the limited space at our disposal will permit. Chetan Me OP. Rese end ene ceeeiialin only. A 
Loudon and South Western.—The half-yearly meeting of this || ¢ 2.41 niebiiten wna io Gin efiash, thet, the conan ; 
company was held on Wednesday the 2ith February, at Nine of the directors, together with the statements of accounts as 


ba | M4 > ); P ‘ . 
Elms, Vauxhall. The financial statement of the directors was ||. amined and signed by the auditors for the half-year, be re- 
read to the meeting, as was also a report from the committee , 
° ceived and adopted. 


appointed to inquire into the conduct of the directors. From ead ge ; ' 
the first it appeared that a large amount of unused capital was || 74¢ 7aff Fale Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
company was held at Bristol, on Tuesday, February 19. The 


yielding no return in consequence of the original plans of the ; 
company having been in some measure abandoned. The finan- || Report stated that a deficiency had occurred in the receipts to the 
extent of £1,633 16s. 3d. 


cial summary of the year may be thus stated :— 
The Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway.— 


The net revenue for the half-year ending Slst December, 1549, 
amounts, after deducting interest on loans, and all other pre-|| The half-yearly meeting of this company was held at Birken- 


ferential charges, to mh a £107,658 14 6 head, on Saturday, the 23rd February. 
The surplus from June, 1849, to 2687 18 8 The revenue account for the half-year showed that £25,045 
. : iti . | 10s. 2d. had been received, and £11,386 11s. 6d. expended; 
The balance applicable to dividend is therefore £110,346 13 || leaving a balance applicable to dividends of £13,655 18s. 8d. 
From which the Directors recommend that a The report was received, and after the usual complimentary 


dividend for the half-year, at the rate of 3} votes, the meeting separated, 
per cent. per annum, be deducted, amounting York and North Midland.—The half-yearly meeting of this 


on £6,602,422 3s.4d., to... ees 107,289 7 3|| company was held at York, on the 25th February, The report 
stated that the traffic receipts during the half-year have been 
Leaving to be carried over to the next half-year £3,057 5 11|| £204,511 7s. 2d., which, when compared with the correspond- 
The Shareholders’ Committee acquitted the chairman and || ing half-year of 1848, shows a diminution of £20,407 Ms. 34, 
directors of all dishonourable motives, and the proprietors ac-|| The half-year ending on the 30th of June, 1840, also showed 
cepted with a good grace the dividend awarded. falling-off of £11,995 12s. 7d. below the corresponding receipts of 
Eastern Counties Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of || 1548, so that the total traffic receipts of the year 1540 were less 
thareholders was held on Wednesday, Feb. 27th, at the London || than those of 1545 by no less a sum than £32,401 10s. 10d. 
Tavern. The report of the directors states—‘ The entire re- The directors had also recommended the acceptance of a cum 
venue of the half-year has been £424,578 15s. 1d, of which || of £1000 from Mr. Hudson in preference to involving the eom- 
£69,294 4s. 9d. have been earned upon the Norfolk Railway. || pany in an expensive litigation, in which view the shareholders 
The working expenses, disbursements, and charges against the | | coincided. 
half-year amount to £372,620 8s. 11d., leaving net £51,958 6s. 2d., York, Newcastle, and Berwick.—The half-yearly meeting of 
to which the surplus of £976 Os. 1d. left after paying the last || this company was held at York, on Thursday, the 7th March. A 
dividend, must be added, making a balance of £52,934 Gs. 3d.|| feature of much interest was the presentation to the committee 
The directors have therefore to recommend a dividend of three || of investigation of a massive and costly set of silver, consisting 
shillings per share upon the consolidated stock of the Eastern || of two trays, an urn, two candelabras, and smaller articles, for 
Counties Company; and the payment to the Norfolk Company, || their valuable services, 
in terms of the agreement between the two companies, of such II The committee have succeeded fu compelling Mr, Tudson to 
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disgorge considerably of his ill-gotten gains, and the affairs of 
the company look promisiog. 
=. Chester and Holyhead Railway.—On Tharsday, 156th March, 
the half-yearly meeting was held at the Easton Square Station. 

The report stated that the amount of profit on traffic to 30th 
Jane, at £14,194 16s. 1d., is subject to a reduction of £7,500 
19s. 84., arising from the liabilities at that period having been | 
under-rated ; this would leave the profit to that time £6,393 | 
16s. 5d., but eventually there will be a consi: lerable sum added 
to this amount, arising from the apportionment of the earnings 
of the mail service, which will, under anj circumstances, more 
than cover the above deduction. 

The report was adopted. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Rrilway.—The half-vearly meeting of | 
this company was held on Tuesday, the 12th March, at Glasgow. | 

The balance-sheet for the half-year, ending 31st January, 1850, 
shows a diminution in the receipt: when compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. The comparative statement of 
receipts is— 





£ s. d. 
Passengers, 1849 _., als 56454 0 8 
1850 ... wen 51,308 0 8 


—_—_—— 





— 5176 0 O 

Goods, 1849 se : 32,045 19 10 

1850 ive ;, 28.370 13 10 
—_—————. 3678 6 0 








8854 6 0 
Parcels, horses, carriages, and 
mails, 1849 3,665 7 7 
Do. do. 1850 ied - 5446 2 2 
Increase wea = 1780 14 7 
Decrease £7,073 11 5 


Namber of Passengers. 














Ist Cla-s. 2od Class. 3rd & 4th Cls. Total 
iE 39,985 91,130 384,355 515, 470 
ae ..--40,035 81 447 380,547 502,329 
Increase ...... 50 
Decrease ...... 9.653 3,508 13,141 


This decrease in revenue is accounted for by the low rates | 
charged, in consequence of the competition between this compapy | 
and the Caledonian. After discussing the financial concerns of 
the Company, | 

Mr. Cox moved “That a morning and evening train be run on | 
Sundays from each terminus of this railway to the various sta- | 
tions along the line, for the accommodation of such portion of the | 
community as may find it necessasy to use these trains.” 

Mr. A. Paton, of Glasgow, seconded the motion. 

Colonel Dundas moved “ That trains be not run.” 
by the Rev. Mr. Lorimer. 

A long debate followed, when the motion of Mr. Cox was lost 
by a majority of 6,094 proxy votes against 74. It was also lost 
by a show of hands in the meeting, which then separated. 


Seconded 


Scottish Midland Railway.—The half-yeirly meeting of 
this company was held at Perth on Wednesday, February 
27. The report stated tat the expenditure had very nearly 
balanced the traffic receipts, but the directors trusted that 
they might reasonably expect an increase of traffic from the 
Opeving throughout of the Aberdeen Railway, which was 
expected to take place in April next. The report was 
adopted. 

Meetings have also been held of the Midland, the Shrews 
bury and Chester, the Windsor and Staines, the Bristo! 
and Exeter, the Buckinghamshire, the Manchester and 
Sheffield, the East Lancashire, the Wilis, Somerset, and 
Weymouth, the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
and the Paris and Rouen Companies; but their proceedings 
were wholly of a routine character, and unworthy of any 
particular notice. 

Scottish Provident Institution. —The twelfth annual meet. 
ing of the contributors to this company was held at Edio- 
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the past year the directors have accepted 567 proposals, the 
sums thereby assured amounting to £238,219 25 and the 
yearly premiums to £7,212 lis lid. These sums sho, a 
very considerable increase as compared with the business of 
any previvus year—the excess over last year being fully one. 
third, A tabular view of the new assurances effected in 
each of the last seven years is appended to this report, to 
which the directors refer wich much satisfaction, as indies. 
tive of the steady and healthy progress of the society; ang 
they would here again repeat, that their present position has 
been attained without the expenditure of any part of the 
funds in commission to third parties, not the accredited 
agents of the institution. At 3ist December last, the sub. 
sisting assurances amounted to £1,444,034 3s. The fund 
arising from accumulated premiuins at the same date way 
£154,496 Is ld, and the yearly income, from premiums 
alone, was £40,520 Is lld. The directors have peculiar 
satisfaction in reporting the experience of the year ia regard 
to mortality. During the past year, 31 deaths have occurred, 
tie amount of elaims being £15,354 11s. That a mortality 
of about one per cent. only should have occurred ina society, 
many of whose members are now far advanced in life, for. 
nishes grour.d of increased confidence in the security of cal. 

culations based upon observations of mortality, when ap. 
plied to numbers sufficiently large to afford a proper average. 

London and Liverpool Assurance Company.—This com. 
pany held its annual meeting at the office of the company ia 
Liverpool, on the 20th March. ‘The report stated that the 
fire business of the company has largely increased during 
the year, and exceeds by a million that of 1848. The pre- 
miums also are more than they were last year; but a safe 
business, rather than a large amount of premiums, is the 
great desideratum, and, therefore, as is known to the pro. 
prietors, it has long been the policy of the board to en- 
courage improvement iu (he construction of buildings, and 
the general character of risks, by making important redue- 
tions in the rates of premiains when sucl: improvement has 
been effected. The losses, though heavier than usual, and 
rendering the general result less favourable, are not greater 
than, with the extensive business of the company, must be 
expected from time to time, The steady increase in the 
ife business of the company which bas been noticed ia 
successive annual reports, was realised also in tie last year. 
Che number of policies issued was 236, the amount insured, 
£132,883; the new premiums received, £4,262 1s 2d; and at 
the same time, notwithstanding the terrible mortality with 
vhieh this country was visited, the claims were only 8 per 
cent. greater than those of 1848. 

The Victoria Life Assurance Company.—This company 
held its snaual meeting at the Office in King William Street, 
City, on the 22d March. The Board of Directors say:— 
‘‘ Your directors proceed, for the eleventh time, to make 
their annual report of the affairs of the society, and to sub- 
mit the balance sheet, daly certified by the auditors, inclad- 
ing a statement of the receipts and disbursements during 
the past year, and the assets and liabilities of the company, 
on the 31st December, 1849, in addition to which a detailed 
statement has been prepared, showing the receipts end 
expenditure of the company under the several heads, from 
the establishment of the office to the close of the last year. 
As regards the business of the past year, your directors 
ire happy to report that 175 new policies were effected, 
covering assurance to the amount of £120,000, and adding 
(4,000 a year to the income of the society, from new pre 
niums alone. The total policies in force on the 31st Dee., 
i849, numbered 1,097, assuring £710,947; and the ioeome of 
he company, as may be seen on reference to the balance 
sheet, was nearly £28,000. The resul: of the year's business 








burgh, on the 20th Feb. Report of the directors—During 





enabled your directors to carry nearly £11,000 to the general 
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or assurance fund, now amounting to over £80,000, while the 
gota) assets of the company stand at £114,090, and upwards. 
British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company.—The 
third annual meeting of this association was held at Rad- 
ley's Hotel, on Tuesday, the 26th Feb. The following 
statement of the progress of this company, during the three 
of its existence, wi.l show that the public are becom. 

ing sensible that a life assurance company, well conducted, 
requires no capital beyond that which is yielded by the pre- 
mioms paid, and that a proprietary body, under whatever 
form or name it may be disguised, is an incumbrance on 


the assured members. 
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General Investment 
Lite Anrount Asserances Amount 
1347 Policies effected 266 £49,918 ... 193 £13,566 
1848 - - 318 47,089 523 30,766 
1849 ~ mi 721 108,122 ... 430 26, 253 
Totalin 3 years 1,395 £205,009 1,165 £70,535 
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It thus appears that the new life policies effected during 
the last year are considerably more than double the number 
issued in the preceding year, and that they, with the invest- 
ment assurances, make a total of 2,470 policies issued ia 
three years. 


OBITUARY NOTICES FOR MARCH. 


SIR JAMES GIBSON-CRAIG, BART. 

In our February number we recorded the death of Lord Jeffrey 
Our March obituary had Sir William Allan among its names. And 
pow we are called to the melancholy task of inserting among 
the illustrious departed another eminent citizen of Edinburgh, 
whose name has long been conspicuous and familiar as one of 
the leading politicians of his time, to whom liberal and reform 
principles owed more than to almost any other of his contem- 

raries, and whose straightforwardness, courage, and sagacity, 
earned for him the good opinion, if not always the good-will! 
even of those who were most opposed to him in politics, while, with 
the other qualities which rendered him so efficient in the cause 
that he so long, so ably, and so faithfully supported, they were 
of incalculable advantage to his own party. Sir James Gibson- 
Craig, of Riccarton, Bart., expired on the 6th March, at his seat, 
Ricearton House, in the 55th year of his age. He had been 
confined for a few days with one of those severe colds, to which 
he had been for many years subject ; but the immediate cause of 
his death was bronchitis, the same complaint which so recently 
aarried off his two distinguished fellow-citizens, Francis Jeffrey 
and Sir William Allan. In this venerable baronet Edinburgh 
has lost one of its oldest and most eminent citizens, and the 
liberal party in Scotland one who, from the time of the Ameri- 
can War and the first French Revolution, down to a very few 
years previous to his death, had taken the lead on the liberal 
side of politics, and steadily adhered to his principles even in the 
worst of times. 

Sir James was born on the 1]th October, 1765, and belonged 
to the ancient family of Gibson, of Durie, one of whom married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccarton, the learned 
author of the “ Treatise on the Feudal Law,” who died at Edin- 
bargh in 1603. The father of the deceased baronet, William 
Gibson, Esqg., a merchant in Edinburgh, died in 1807. He mar- 
ned Mary Cecilia, a daughter of James Balfour Esq, of Pilrig, 
by whom he had nine sons and a daughter; Sir James being the 
second son. He was educated at the High School of his 
native city, and in 1756, was admitted a member of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet. Latterly he was at the 
head of the list of that body. From his earliest years he enter- 
tained a zealous attachment to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and throughout his long life had always been regarded as 
one of the most able and active of the liberals of Scotland. On 
the breaking out of the French Revolution of 1789, he was one 
of those who came prominently forward to agitate for Parliamen- 
tary reform; and by his purse, his pen, his influence, and profes- 
sional counsel, undismayed by the frowns of those in power, he 
aided the liberal cause,and proved himself the friend of the friends 
of liberty, when more cautious and less zealous supporters of 
liberal opinions shrunk from the hazards and dangers which 
then attended such a bold, and uncompromising, and honest, and 
consistent course as was adopted by him anda few others holding 
mmilar sentiments. At a later period, when Harry Erskine ; 
John Clerk of Elgin; Adam Gillies, afterwards Lord Gillies ; 
David Cathcart, afterwards Lord Alloway ; and others of the 
Edinburgh Whigs, were joined by Cranstoun, Jeffrey, Moncrieff, 
Cockburn, and Murray, James Gibson was still the active and in- 
domitable agent in conducting the policy of the party. In fact, says 
4 Writer in the Caledonian Mercury newspaper, the presence and 


j 





counsel of Sir James were always deemed indispensable when a 
movement was to be made, for he was one of the main springs when 





speculation gave way toaction. During that period of excitement 
which followed a few years after the peace, when men, undis- 
tracted by the shock of contending hosts, had time to revert to 
political reform, we find Sir James receiving his full share of the 


ibuse then lavished by the Beacon on the leaders of the Whig 


' 


i 
| 


party. One charge made by that journal involved his profes. 
sional reputation and personal honour, and he sought recourse 


in the Jury Court, when, after an elaborate trial, daring which 


| 


the most satisfactory testimony was borne to his high character 
and honour, by certain of the most eminent of his professional 
brethren, although on the opposite side of polities, be triumph- 


jantly established his case, and the jury returned a verdict for 


him with £500 damages.” 
During the Reform agitation of 1830-31, and 32, his unimpaired 
energies and undying zeal in the cause, enabled him, though then 


| verging on his 70th year, to discharge, with admirable skill, cour- 





‘interests, or those of his party. 
but to serve and promote the liberal cause. Though he was 
| understood, from his influential position and the services he had 
| rendered them, to have a large claim on the whig party, he never 
solicited any office for himself. 
| a brief tenure of the Ministry, he was appointed Solicitor of Stampa, 
| an office which he did not long continue to hold. 
ance in public was at the meeting, last month, called for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures to erect a monument to Lord Jeffrey, 
lin Edinbargh. 


| age, and boldness, the duties of that leadership towhich he was called 


by his services and character. Well do we recollect his tall and 
commanding figure at the public meetings of that stormy period, 
with his characteristic top-boots, and, although no orator, he 
could express his sentiments in public, in a style which, from ita 
brevity and force, told powerfully on his audience. Shrewd common 


| sense, a practical knowledge of the subject, and a business-like way 
| of handling the question, were his principal characteristics on 
these occasions. 
demonstrations in favour of reform, and all the other meetings 
‘in Edinbargh, and they were numerous, of that exciting period, 
}and was one of the foremost at the Jubilee of 1532, in celebrating 
the triumph of the liberal party. 
interest in public and political matters, yet, though for many 
years known to be the confidential adviser and agent of the lead- 
| ers of the liberal party in Scotland, few citizens of Edinburgh have 
ever been more generally reepected, or their name been more 
| truly honoured, not only in that city, but throughout Scotland, 
' This he owed to the strength, ardour, and firmness of his mind, 
his judgment and resolution, and particularly to his honesty of 
_ purpose, and straightforward honourable course of conduct through 
'a long and arduous political career. 


He attended and took part in the King’s Park 


To the last he retained his 


The Whig patronage for Scotland was supposed to have been 


| vested for a considerable period in his hands; bet he was 
never known to use his influence unfairly to promote his own 


He had no personal ambition 


In 1506, when the Whigs obtained 


His last appear- 


Up to a short period of his death he regularly attended at the 


chambers of the eminent firm of which he was the head— Messrs. 


| Gibson-Craigs, Wardlaws, and Dalziel, Writers to the Signet— 


taking an active part in the professional business, and also is 


‘that of the banks and public companies with which he was offi- 


cially connected as a director. 


He married first in 1796, a daughter of James Thompson Esq., 


of Edinburgh ; and secondly in 1541, the second daughter of 
Sir John Peter Grant, of Rothiemurchus, Bart., and widow of 
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Colonel Pennington of the Bengal Artillery. He assumed the 
additional surname and arms of Craig, on succeeding Robert 
Craig, Esq. of Riccarton, in virtue of the provisions of an entail] 
made by his in 1818; and in 183] he was created a 
baronet of the United Kingdom. He is succeeded in the baro- 
netcy, and in the estates of Ingliston and Riccarton by his son, 
by his first wife, William Gibson-Craig Esq., M.P. for Edinburgh. 
It was on the motion of Sir James Gibson-Craig, that, at the 
meeting of Sir Walter Scott's creditors and trustees on the 17th 
December, 1830, after the failure of the latter, Sir Walter Was re- 
quested to accept of his furniture, plate, linens, paintings, library, 
and curiosities at Abbotsford, as the best means they bad of ex- 
pressing their very high sense of his most honourable conduct, 
and in grateful acknowledgment of his exertions on their behalf. 





MR. JOHN PETER DEERING, R.A. 

On the 2d March, John Teter Deering, architect and 
Royal Academician. His original name was John [Teter 
Gandy; but in 1827 he clianged it to Deering, on succeeding 
to a large landed estate in Buckinghamshire. In 1811 he 
was sent out to Greece on an architectural mission, under 
the auspices, and at the expense of the Dilletante Society. 
There be remained for two years, and, while there, he ob- 
tained the friendship of the Earl of Elgin, the British Am- 
bassador to Turkey, whose pillage of the Elgin marbics 
from the Partbenon at Athens was so fiercely lashed by Lord 
Byron in his ‘‘ Curse of Minerva,” and the second canto of 
“Childe Harold.”” By Lord Elgin Mr. Gandy was after- 
wards employed to build Broomhall, his seat, in Fifeshire. 
In 1814 he exhibited at the Royal Academy a careful draw- 
ing of “ The Mystic Temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, in Attica.”’ 
He was elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 1527, 
and in 1838 he became a Royal Academician. He was the 
architect of Exeter Hall, in the Strand, London, and of 
other works not devoid of architectural elegance. The chapel 
on the east side of North Audley Street, London, is one of 
the best examples of his abilities as an architect, and some 
of the better portions of University College, London, have 
been attributed to him. Shortly after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, he was elected member for Aylesbury, and sat 
for some time in Parliament. His latter years were passed 
in improving his estates, and designing lodges for gentle- 
inen’s seats. 





THE REY, EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 


On the 28th of February, the Rev. Epnwaxp Bickersteru, rece 
tor of Watton, Hertfordshire, in the 64th year of his age. The 
name of this distinguished mipister is well known, both in this 
country and America, and wherever the English language ex- 
tends, as an able and prolific writer on religious topics. He has 
been before the world for many years, as an active, and 
zealous, and influential member of the evangelical portion of the 
religious community, and many will lament his death. He was 
bern on the 10th March, 1756. His original destination was 
the profession of the law. Ile was articled in the oflice of 
Messrs Bleasdale and Holm, of London, solicitors, and subse- 
quently established himself in Norwich as an attorney. Having 
married the eldest daughter of the late Thomas Bignold, Esq., 
he resided in that city till 1515, when a desire to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England induced him to apply to 
Bishop Bathurst, of Norwich, for ordination. Mr. Bickersteth 
had, at that time, published his “Help to the Study of the 
Scriptures,” and some other useful works on divinity. His ad- 
mission to the Church was cordially acceded to by the Bishop; 
and he preached his first sermon at the parish church of St. 
Gregory, Norwich, in the month of December of that year. 


assistant secretary, and he removed from Norwich to the So- 
ciety’s house, in London, and also at that time became assistant 
minister to an Episcopal chapel in Spitaliiclds. In 1830, Abel 
Smith, Esq., of Watton, in Hertfordshire, presented him to the 


with great zeal, fulfilling all the duties of & faithful and devotes 
minister. He has left a widow, one son (the Rev. Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, curate of Baaningham, in the county of ¥ 
married to his cousin, Rosa, the dasghter of Samuel] BR; 
Esq., of Norwich), and five daughters, the eldest of whom is the 
wife of the Rev, T. R. Birks, rector of Kelshall, Herts 
Bickersteth was rather tall in person, somewhat thin an4 wiry 
in frame, and of a dark iron-grey complexion. His hair was 
grizzled by time, and his face was ploughed by the furrows of 
thought He was a most uncompromising opponent of P 

and took every occasion to show his detestation of its new phase 
of Tractarianism. 





SIR THOMAS MARRABLE, KNIGHT. 





At his official residence, St. James's Palace, London, on the 
| 19th March, Sir Tuomas Maknas_e, Knight, Secretary to ¢h, 
| Board of Green Cloth, aged 68. He was the second Son of 
‘the late John Marrable, Esq., of the city of Canterbury, and 
| was formerly in the Privy Purse and Private Secretary’s de 
ment. He married, in 1517, the daughter of William Br 
Esy., of Sloane Street, London, and received his knighthood jg 
1840, after thirty-four years’ service at the court. The Board 
of Green Cloth, of which he was the secretary, is in the Lord 

teward’s department of the Royal Household. It takes cog. 
nizance of all matters of Court etiquette, from the shape of g 
buckle to the cut of a petticoat, and derives its name from the 
simple circumstance that the table where the Council sit jg 
covered with green cloth. It has also jurisdiction as a court of 
justice, and‘is held in the counting-house of the Queen’s House, 
hold. The Board is composed of the Lord Steward and officers 
under him, who sit daily. To this court is committed the over. 
sight of the Royal Household, in matters of justice and govers. 
ment, with power to correct all offenders, and to maintain the 
peace of the verge of the Court Royal, which extends, on every 
side, to about 200 yards, from the last gate of the palace where 
the Sovereign resides. Without a warrant, first obtained from 
the Board of Green Cloth, none of her Majesty’s servants can be 
arrested for debt, 





MR. RAMSAY, OF BARNTON, 


At Barnton House, near Edinburgh, on the 15th March, 
of an attack of pleurisy, after a short illness, WILLIAM Ramsay 
Ramsay, Esq., of Barnton, formerly M.P. for the county of 
Edinburgh, in the 42d year of his age. He was the only son of 
the late Mr. George Ramsay, of Barnton, and of the Hon. Jeas 
Hamilton, sister of the late Lord Belhaven and Stenton, and 
was born in 1809. In 1828, he married the Hon. Mary Sandi. 
lands, daughter of Lord Torphichen. In 1831, shortly after at- 
taining his majority, Mr. Ramsay was elected member for Stir. 
lingshire, in opposition to Admiral Fleming, and went to Par. 
liament pledged to oppose the Reform Bill. After the passing 
of that measure, he did not offer himself to the new constite- 
ency; but at the general election in 1541, owing to the retire 
meat of Mr. William Gibson-Craig, he came forward as a candi- 
date for Mid-Lothian, and was returned without opposition, 
He never made any figure in Parliament, and in 1845 he re 
signed his seat, without assigning any reason. Sir John Hope, 
of Craighall, Bart., the present member, was returned as his 
successor. From Mr. Ramsay’s extensive estates in Mid-Lothian 
and Stirlingshire, he was popularly considered the richest com- 
moner in Scotland. He has left an only son, an infant, to heir 
the estates of Barnton and Sauchie. It is said that he had in- 
sured his life to the extent of £80,000, 





M. CHARLES DE BERNARD. 
At Paris, at the early age of 47, M. CHaRLEs pe Beran, 
one of the most graceful and lively writers of fiction in the French 
capital. He was the author of “ La Femme de Quarante Anz,” 








valuable living of Watton, in which large parish he laboured 


J 


and of “ Gerfaut,” and several other excellent novels, illustrative 


! a ‘of French domestic life. Some of his most attractive tales 
The Church Missionary Society immediately sought his aid as|| 


peared in the fenilleton of the Journal des Debate. His 

was remarkable for its elegance, and he excelled in depicting the 
surface traits and characteristic manners and vices of French 
society. He belonged to a good family, and was of a shy and 
reserved disposition. Of his abstraction and absence of mind 





many curious anecdotes are related. 
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